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TATISTICS are tricky 

things, and yet they have 
a fascination. You can do 
so much with them and ap- 
parently prove away so many 
problems. You can pile them 
up in a big stack, like the Wool- 
worth Building, or spread them 
out flat, like a railroad track or 
curl them up, like an anchovie. 
We confess to a weakness for 
them, and whenever life gets 
boring and apparently unpro- 
ductive we sit down and prepare 
a lot of statistics. The other 
evening, for example, we hap- 
pened to be turning over the 
pages of some old volumes of 
House & GARDEN. Having a 
paper and pencil handy, we be- 
gan to scribble down figures. 
Before we knew it, they began 
to look like Woolworth build- 
ings and railroad tracks and, 
if we hadn’t stopped them, they 
would have curled up like an 
anchovie just to prove what the 
magazine does to fish when they 
read it. However, from this 
chaos of figures we precipitated 
the following facts which may 
be of interest: 

Those who read House & 
GARDEN from 1918 to 1922 in 
clusive were privileged to see 
no less than 9517 illustrations. 
They considered 297 houses 
with plans and read 168 articles 
on building. Their eyes scanned 
166 photographic spreads of 
good interiors and read 223 
articles on interior decoration 
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Through this doorway one 


goes to view an 


enchanted 


rose garden, which wili be 
shown in the June number 
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and furnishing. ‘The gardeners 
were allotted 259 articles on 
their pet subjects and 148 pho- 
tographic spreads. In this time 
there were also 92 articles on 
household equipment and 90 ar- 
ticles on collecting and art sub- 
jects. Seen-in-the-Shops pages 
totaled 191 and the articles se- 
lected from the shops attained 
the dizzy figure of 1564. In 
these five years the work of 224 
different architects was dis- 
played on House & GarDEN’s 
pages, rooms done by 90 differ- 
ent decorators and gardens by 
24 different landscape archi- 
tects. 

Quite a number of things can 
be deduced from these figures, 
but the one that interests us 
most is the fact that we have en- 
deavored to give our readers a 
good measure of interesting and 
authentic subjects, abundantly 
illustrated and concisely pre- 
sented. If the facts of building, 
decorating and gardening can 
be suggested in the graphic form 
of pictures, we believe that 
readers will grasp them quicker 
and retain them longer. 

If, in some way, we could 
trace the inspiration to build, to 
furnish and to garden that all 
these illustrations and articles 
have aroused, the figures would 


doubtless be amazing. That, 
after all, is the weakness of sta- 
tistics — somehow they don’t 


seem able to measure dreams 
and hopes and ambitions. 


. PHILIPPE ORTIZ, 2 RUE 
MEXICO; $5.50 IN FOREIGN 
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who, on arriving at his field in the heart 

of Africa, was seized by the natives and 
locked up in a pig sty. He cleaned the sty, built 
him a house of wattles and planted flowers 
around it. When the natives saw these great 
improvements they marveled and forthwith elec- 
ted the padre head man of the tribe. 

That desire to surround one’s self with cleanli- 
ness and beauty is the mark of departure from 
the savage to the civilized. The savage fails to 
appreciate an important fact—that one’s imme- 
diate environment has effect on health and state 
of mind. Ugliness can poison. 

People from time to time revert from the civ- 
ilized to the savage. We have our dark ages, 
when standards of beauty are lowered and the 
poison of ugliness enters our being. The era of 
the Centennial was our architectural and decora- 
tive pig sty. Perhaps at no time did the standards 
in America fall so low. The awakening to beauty 
has been a long and uphill climb, but at last we 
are approaching the top. While we may not yet 
be elected the head of the- world’s people, in 
taste, we are competing strenuously for it. Our 
standards of architecture and decoration, .our 
taste in garden design, our acceptance ot nouse- 
hold equipment that makes for better living; all 
indicate that we as a people are no longer content 
with the pig sty. ¥ 

What will be the effect on us? Welly it may 
lead to a form of national idealism=that will 
give us front rank among the nations of the world. 
For you cannot live with beauty without having 
other standards raised. The general appreciation 
of the good lines of a roof; of livable color 
schemes may—who. knows?—find its ultimate 
expression in the distaste for the ugliness of war, 
in the solving of our filthy problem of crime and 
its punishment. 


pA HEY tell a story of a certain missionary 


HERE is a movement on foot to assure the 

permanence of the splendid work of the 

Arnold Arboretum by providing it with a 
substantial endowment. No cause in the interest 
of trees and shrubs could possibly be more worthy 
than this, and it should claim the interest of every 
reader of House & Garpen. The Arboretum was 
established in 1872 by Harvard University from 
a fund left by James Arnold, a merchant of New 
Bedford, who died in 1868. It is located at Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass., and is now a part of the 
park system of Boston. The purpose of the Ar- 
boretum is to increase the knowledge of trees 
and other woody plants. In it all the trees and 
shrubs of the north temperate zone are arranged 
in such a way that they may be conveniently 
studied, both for their scientific and artistic in- 
terest. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
valuable or a more beautiful array. The insti- 
tution also acts as a laboratory in which a scien- 
tific study of the plants is carried on. It contains 
a bureau of publication, exploration and exchange 
through which botanical exploration is under- 
taken in various parts of the world and the re- 
sults and products of these explorations are made 
known and distributed. If the success of all 
these activities can be attributed to any one man, 
that man is Prof. C. S. Sargent, the director, who 
has devoted the greater part of his life and for- 
tune to the Arboretum. 
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N THIS page in the February House & 

GARDEN there were printed some remarks on 

the interest that is being taken in tree 
planting in different parts of the country. The 
paragraphs brought from a reader in Oklahoma 
a letter telling of the establishment in that state, 
by proclamation of the’ governor, of a Tree 
Planting Week which began on February 22. 
During that week every person-in the state was 
urged to select a good tree and plant it. There 
may be other states which ‘are -less,in need of a 
Tree Planting Week than’OklaHoma} but there is 
no state in the country.whith~ would not be 
benefited enormously by ‘six days of concen- 
trated effort-in this direction. The ‘¢conomic and 
artistic reasons for tree planting on ‘a large scale 
are.great. A national-Tree Planting Week would 
be an institution worth haying. 


HERE are two new names of authors in 

this issue—John G. Hamilton, who writes 

onthe furnishing of men’s rooms and who 
is an interior decorator practising in New York; 
and Sir James Yoxall, who writes on hunting 
curids in London, a pastime in which many 
Americans going to London this year may indulge. 
Sir James is a collector of note and, in addition 
to innumerable articles on collecting is author of 
“Collecting Miniatures”, “Collecting Old Glass’, 
etc. Aymar Embury II is an architect well 
known to House & GarpeN readers. The Italian 
house by Dwight James Baum, on pages 78 and 
79, was one of the designs for which he was 
awarded a gold medal at the recent Architectural 
League Exhibit in New York. Basil Oliver, who 
designed the house on page 77, is an English 
architect practising in London. 


NCIDENTALLY, House & Garpen’s contri- 

butors have acquired the book writing habit. 

F. F. Rockwell, whose name is well known to 
our readers, has just had published “Gardening 
Under Glass” and Miss Amelia Leavitt Hill is 
producing “Garden Portraits.” By the time this 
issue is out there’ will be on sale Minga Pope 
Duryea’s “Gardens In And About Towns” and 
“Flowers for Cutting and Decoration” by Rich- 
ardson Wright, editor of Hovse & GarpeEn. 
Meantime Miss Peyser’s “Cheating The Junk 
Pile” is doing nicely and Matlack Price’s “Prac- 
tical Book of Architecture” is appealing to ar- 
chitects and prospective builders. Both Miss 
Peyser and Mr. Price are on the editorial staff 


of House & GARDEN. 
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F YOU read architectural criticism, or listen 

to it, you are sure to hear that half-timber 

construction is “exotic” in this country. This 
would be all very well except for its trifling 
defect of not being true. 

Half-timber work is simply the exposed struc- 
ture of a wood-framed house, with the spaces 
between the timbers filled in with brick. This 
filling is called by the rather jolly name of “nog- 
ging”, and was either stuccoed or left exposed. 
It was‘found that a variety of diverting pat- 
terns could be contrived in the brick nogging, 
so that it was really a pity to cover it with 
stucco. 

The frame house of today, of course, is a much 
more lightly built affair than the frame house of 
Elizabethan England, and to expose its “timbers”’ 
to the public gaze would be rather unkind. More- 
over, if a two-by-four framed structure were 
nogged with brick, the nogging would probably 
bring the whole thing to the ground. When the 
main timbers of a house were rugged, hand- 
hewn posts 8” or 9” square, and the intermediary 
studding not less than 4” square, the frame of a 
house was something to be proud of, and those 
timbers of sturdy oak mortised and pegged to- 
gether and braced with diagonal struts would 
have carried a far heavier load than their brick 
nogging. 

The “half-timber” house which is to be decried 
is the one in which stained boards are nailed to 
the surface of a stucco wall, solely to secure a 
pictorial effect. And these houses are not bad 
because they are “exotic”, but because they are 
imitations of an honest type of actual construc- 
tion, and as architecturally immoral as any sham. 

Our national right to half-timber construction, 
moreover, is established by the many actual half- 
timber houses still standing in New England, 
where massively framed structures were nogged 
with brick and rubble masonry, but covered over 
with clapboards or shingles. 

An unarchitectural mind might idly speculate 
upon the reason for this, and attribute it to a 
“Puritan complex” which recoiled from exposed 
timbers, and felt a decorous necessity of covering 
these anatomical facts with decent clapboards, 
reaching often to within ankle-length of the 
ground. 


ESPITE the fact that winter sports in 

America have become quite popular and 

despite the fact that a few hardy souls 
have the temerity to say that they prefer winter 
to summer, the average run of people are, by 
now, thankful that winter is over. It has been 
a hard and arduous season. The first few snow 
storms were stimulating, but by the time the 
twenty-seventh began to patter down, they lost 
their charm. It is all very nice to sit indoors in 
a warm room, and read Whittier’s “Snow Bound”, 
but you can’t do it for months on end. In this 
coalless year it has been practically impossible. 
Truly, winter is a snare and a delusion. 

We are often tempted to think that winter is 
the test season for human beings. Old Nature is 
trying to see just how much human nature will 
stand without revolting or going under. We've 
stood a powerful lot this year and we're tired 
of it. Never was spring so welcome. 

One doesn’t feel that way about the other sea- 
sons. Spring is a transient; Summer—even the 
hottest—can be tolerated; Autumn offers another 
transition. You never heard anyone yawn and 
hope that Spring would only end or complain 
that they were fed up on Summer or that Au- 
tumn bored them to extinction. But you do hear 
countless people say—because most of us do it 
each year—that unless Winter ends soon, they 
will go mad. 

Well, it has ended! 
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A COMPOSITION OF HOUSE AND GARDEN 


lhe elusive ideal in country house design and Philadelphia is not often achieved. The rela- 


"ihe planning of the garden is to create with tionship between the building and the planting 
both together a pictorial composition. A com- is so subtly right that no effort of means is ap- 
position of such true pictorial charm as this parent. The picture has a fine quality of com- 

rner of a garden on the Morris tstate in pleteness. Mellor, Meigs, and Howe, architects 
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LIVING 


The Livable Possibilities of the Terrace Make It More Than 
a Mere Link Between the House and Its Immediate Garden 


F OR some reason, too obscure to fath- 
om, the terrace seems always to come 
into the plan, if at all, after every- 
thing else has been provided for. It is 
as though it were somehow in the ornamen- 
tal luxury class with garden pavilions, 
fountains or swimming pools, although its 
addition to living in the country should 
place it among the first considerations. 
Not a great deal needs to be said about 
its architectural aid to a house and garden 
plan, for it is the obvious link between 
indoors and outdoors. It is connected with 
the house by its foundations, 
and it is connected with the 
garden by the sky and by 
flowers to both. 


Consequently (i 
the terrace is at its best whenit | 
partakes somewhat of the char- 
acter of both, being less formal 
than the house but more for- 
mal than the garden. 


With a terrace you do not 
step abruptly from the house 
into the garden, but make the 
transition more comfortably 
From the house 
you step outdoors, yet do not 
seem to leave the 
house, and from the vantage 
of the terrace you look out up- 
on the garden, and, if the 
weather and the ground under- 
foot are propitious, you step 
down among the paths and 
grass plots and flower beds. 
Some connotation in 
the word “terrace” conveys a 
quite fictitious and unfounded 
idea of grandeur and this idea 
may have banished the terrace 
from many a modest plan. 
The word “terrace” often as- 


and easily. 


entirely 


elusive 


sumes, in the mind, a magnif- 


icent imaginary plural in 
immediately con- 
juring up a vision of vast es- 
tates, with terraces leading to 


more terraces, marble-walled, 


“terraces’’, 


MATLACK PRICE 


and Maxfield Parrish stairways—and you 
decide to have a porch. 

But the such formidable 
affair:-it can be domesticated more easily 


terrace is no 


than some other features of spacious plans, 
and can be made to more than justify itself 
as a practical addition to the grounds, as 
well as an-almost essential element of de- 
sign. 

It is true that most large houses with 
gardens have a terrace on the “garden 
front”, or rear of the house. (The English 
term of “garden front” is a more pleasant 
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sounding one than “‘back” or “rear”’.) To 
a lover of gardens, the real “front” of the 
house is the one overlooking the garden 
the entrance front doesn’t matter. In the 
case of the large house the terrace is almost 
a necessity in effecting an easy relationship 
of the great mass of the building with its 
site. The terrace is like a setting—it elim- 
inates any awkward joining which might 
exist between the house and its garden. ‘This 
is a function of the terrace, however, which 
is no less to be reckoned with in the small 
house, or the house of moderate size. 


There is another point about 
a terrace which should at once 
explode the old connotation 
that it is a thing belonging 
only to the great estate. The 
smaller the house, the more 
real need it has of a 
for the terrace 
floor usable 


terrace, 
usable 
area for 
living and entertaining. And 
descending to business termi- 


adds 
area, 


nology, and even to the danger 
of being accused of a weak 
pun, it can be said that this 
increased underfoot 
added _ without increased 
“overhead”. For the terrace 
has neither walls nor roof, and 
if it is built properly, it adds 
no maintenance cost to the 
house. Its cost, varying with 
its material, lies mostly in its 
foundation, hut even this cost 
is not comparable with its 
manifold addition to the coun- 
try house in terms of pleasant 
living. The smaller the house, 
the more have an 
added room which is as big as 


area is 


reason to 


A terrace that opens di- 
rectly off the house has 
the advantage of an archi- 
tectural background, as for 
instance, where the iron- 
railed balcony helps create 
the setting for willow fur- 
niture and formal benches 


a ee eo es, 
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Of the informal terraces, the type that is 
paved with grass-grown flagstones and has for 
hackeround the ereen of vines against the 


ll, makes the most pleasant transition to 
the lawn F. Burrall Hoffman, architect 
S 

Pictorial interest and charm can be Right 1 formal brick terrace of this N ; 
iven a terrace by such simple device type, giving upon a sloping lawn and * So 
is those used here—a fountain, a brick commanding a wide and unbroken view , 
paved floor and a heavy pergola f open country, suggests the promen- ‘ 
Wellor, Meies & Howe are the architect ide rather than an intimate living place => 


U, 


eee | 


——_ 


= 
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with the sky for its ceiling. 


informality. There are terraces of 


ject of terraces. 


all outdoors, with no cramping walls, and 


There are as many different kinds of 
terrace as there are kinds of house, ranging 
from the utmost formality to the utmost 


stone, even of marble, (rather pretentious; 
but often more livable than the houses they 
adorn), terraces of brick and terraces of 
rough field-stone, or ledge stone. Accord- 
ing to the type of terrace, the flooring is of 
cut stone, of brick, of square quarry tiles, 
of flagstones, random or regular, or of 
cement concrete. The illustrations show 
many varieties without exhausting the sub- 
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In the furnishing of this tree-shaded brick 
terrace the white benches serve mainly as 


architectural boundaries of the terrace’s ex- 
tent, while the light willow chairs, painted in 
natural green,invite their use for tea and talk 


(Left) The terrace treatment of a city An unusual element is introduced into 
yard is intimately related to the house. this English terrace: the severity of the 
The paving here is of square tiles, and flagstone floor is relieved by two formal 
the furnisking pleasantly appropriate beds of low-growing bedding plants and 
for comfortable outdoor living in town a rose hedge. Herbert Baker, architect 


A strictly formal terrace, no doubt, goes 
well enough with a strictly formal house, if 
that is the kind of house you like. Butlers 
are particular about the kind of environ- 
ment into which they bring the afternoon 
tea-wagon, even if the owner does not 
mind lounging on a comfortable informal 
terrace. But you can get a great deal more 
abiding comfort and happiness from a ter- 
race which is meant for living than from a 
terrace designed as a setting for a Louis 
XVI garden fete, jolly as such things are. 
McHugh’s old Scotch motto to the effect 
that “Ye canna’ expect to be baith grand 


an’ comfortable” applies very aptly to the 
(Continued on page 136) 
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T his prospect of the house 
from a short distance in its 
rear shows the back of the 
garage wing, and gives an 
impression of the essentially 
picturesque treatment of 
the building as a whole 


The second floor plan is a 
study im compactness and in 
the provision for a maxi- 
mum of accommodation un- 
der a siopmg roof. Nota 
foot of space Aas been 
wasted in this arrangement 
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The interior of the living room is illustrative of a type of 
decoration which is admirably free from affectation and en- 
tirely in character with the architectural treatment of the house 
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STUCCO, HALF-TIM- 
BER and RICHLY 
PATTERNED BRICK 
WELL COMBINED 


A STUDY in CONTRASTS 
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THE HOME of MRS. 
As Ph. be DULG 
SOUTHERN PINES, | 
NORTH CAROLINA | 


AYMAR EMBURY, Architect 




















The entrance front gives a highly picturesque 
expression of the plan, showing the simple loggia 
porch and the brick-patterned gable end of the 
stair hall, with its hooded, leaded bay window 
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In this view of the living room the variety in wall treatment is 
apparent. The fireplace wall is board-paneled and the far wall 
of plaster has two arched openings to the dining room and hall 





This portion of the entrance 
} front shows the porch of 
: the service wing and the 
‘ broad wooden doors of the 
garage. From every point 
of view this house discloses 
a new and pleasing picture 
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The plan provides a pleas- 
ant and complete accommo- 
dation for all the country 
house requirements. The 
planning of the garage and 
service wing accords with 
the latest planning methods 
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The Museum Habit As Practised in Private Life Has a 


Devastating Effect Upon Contemporary Art and Artists 


HE perishableness of things, the frail transience of material 
beauty—these have been among the poets’ favorite themes. 
But changing 


lished common plac of literature In a few generations who 


circumstances can change even a_ well-estab- 


knows ? the poets may be complaining not of the perishableness 
of material things but of their stubborn and malignant indestruc- 


tibility | or ce solate d by the carelessness oft our ancestors 
(ruthless, reckless fellows, who never thought twice about destroy- 
ing a monument or a document) we now take enormous pains to 


pre “wrve whate r Wwe can 


Huge museurns and libraries all over the world are seeing to 
it that nothing of value shall be destroyed. Hordes of private 
collectors spend all their time and money in putting objects out 
of reach of the natural for 


of decay There is a vast conspiracy 


in the world to-day to prolong the life of mere things. 


Those who come after us will find it completely impossible to 
write the history of this generation, for the good reason that they 
will have infinitely too m documents. 

N PAST aw iccident cl the caprice or Care lessness of human 
| beings saw to it that remarkably few documents survived. They 
sifted, they selected—far more thoroughly and satisfactorily than 
any historian could do—with the result that we can write history, 
we can concoct our splendid theories of progress and decadence, 
on the basis of two manuscripts and a couple of broken statues: 
theories which could never fit the facts, if, by some deplorable 


chance, all the documents of any period had survived 


Our own methodical carefulness will leave the historians of the 
future no chance 


But our busine in House & Garden is not with the 
historians of the future so much as with the artists and 
craftsmen of the present It is because it affects these con- 
temporaries—not for any altruistic sympathy for our posterity— 
that we take up this subject to-day. For the modern habit of 
hoarding affects the artist in a variety of wavs—and affects 
him always to his disadvantage. Let us see precisely how it 
touches him. 


N THE first place the almost morbid interest in the past 

which characterizes the ordinary cultivated person of to-day 
tends to reduce the demand for any piece of applied art that 
is not old, or an imitation of the antique, or, if modern, conceived 
definitely in some old styl The result of this is to make it 
extremely difficult for any artist-craftsman who desires to work 
along modern and individual lines to exist at all. It is a signifi- 
cant and thoroughly deplorable fact that the number of antique 
shops is steadily on the increase. 


he habit of hoarding old things, which started with the rich 
and expert collector, is now infecting a less wealthy and far less 
knowledgeable class of buyer, who is induced to spend the money 
which might encourage contemporary talent on the acquisition of 
dubiously ancient antiques and on mechanical imitations and re- 
productions of the antique. 


N THE second place the careful hoarding, as opposed to 

the frank use of valuable objects, tends actually to diminish 
the demand for good modern work. Someone acquires a 
set, shall we say, of old silver. Instead of using it at his table 
he locks it away in a glass cabinet for show and employs for 
his daily use some inferior modern imitation of the old. More- 
over, good modern work, when it does happen to be produced, 
also tends to be jealously hoarded instead of being used. 


The bride who receives a handsome service of porcelain for a 
wedding present buys a cheap set for everyday use and keeps the 
good one in a cupboard, from which it only issues once in a 
twelvemonth. It would be in every way more satisfactory if 
people got rid of this museum habit and frankly made use of the 
good things they possess. Let them use the old silver: its beauty 
while it lasts will give them pleasure three times a day—every time 
they sit down to a meal. Let them dine regularly off their best 
plates and drink their tea every afternoon from their loveliest 
porcelain: in an ideal world every common utensil of daily life 
should be the best and most beautiful possible. 

But, says the timorous hoarder, if you use your silver and 
porcelain, the spoons will soon be worn out, the plates and cups 
broken. Certainly they will. And when they are worn out and 
broken you will look for the contemporary artist who can make you 
something as good and beautiful—in its own modern way—to 
replace them. 


U SE encourages life in contemporary art, and hoarding tends to 
suppress it. The idea that beauty and fine quality are things 
only to be seen in museums and on rare occasions is a product of 
our hoarding age. Beauty and quality ought to be the accompani- 
ment of every action in every place, every day of our lives. 

Too many rich men seem to think that the right way to encour- 
age art is to endow museums: itis not. It is by making constant 
use of beautiful things, and when they are worn out boldly “asking 
for more,” that we shall encourage a healthy development in 
modern art. 


The third and perhaps most subtle evil of the results of the 
hoarding habit makes itself apparent in the artists themselves. 
hey tend to pander to the hoarding habit by producing work 
that is meant to be put away—not used. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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ARCHITECTURE WITHOUT AFFECTATION 


In this picture of a country house at Villa 
Nova, near Philadelphia, one finds an old and 
well-mannered architectural pedigree, and a 


” pleasant. absence of that kind of affectation 


which usually mars adaptations of architec- 
tural styles. The actual English traits, as seen 


in the bay window, leaded casements and 
timbered porch, are negligible in comparison 
with the intensely local manner in which they 
are rendered with design and material blended 
with skillful ease. The house was designed for 
Heatly G. Dulles by Mellor, Meigs and Howe 
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hould bn well cr ed 
Much of the charm of a 


chair is due to the kind and 
color ol it ipholster 

When the time comes to 
orotect this agaimst the in 
roads of sun and dust, one 


may till have i colorful 
ind inviting living room 
cool and restful in efiect 
with chau ind sofas qpuite 
is attractive in their sum 
mer dress of prim glazed 
chintz of linen the 
were in the more formal at 
tire of dam k and brocade 

Who can. ever torget 
the dark ghostly drawing 
rooms of not 0 long avor 
Drear room with every 
bit of beauty religiously 
covered up, shapeless brown 
Holland everywhert mys 
terious obiects shrouded in 
white netting and all the 
little things that wiv a 


room its individuality car 
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Fresh and Gay As Summer Frocks Are the New Slip Covers of 


Bright Chintz, Toile de Jowy, Linen or Taffeta 


MARGARET 


BRADFORD 








The slip cover on the chaise longue 
tbove is pink and white chints and 
the slipper chair has a cover of pink 
taffeta. From Elsie Sloane Farley 


Diradiey & Merrill 
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Below are slip covers of violet linen 
and Directoire 
chintz motifs appliquéd on the backs 
From Mrs. Grace Wood 





fully put away. What a 
contrast to the summer liv- 
ing room of today with its 
crisp organdie or Swiss 
curtains over well-screened 
windows, its furniture done 
in slip covers that really 
fit, its cool, shining floors 
and its many bowls of 
garden flowers! The wise 
hostess does not cover up 
the interesting and charm- 
ing little things that give a 
room so much of its in- 
terest. She keeps them 
dusted. Most of all she 
believes in well-made and 
well-fitting slip covers, for 
these contribute more than 
anything else to the suc- 
cess of a living room in 
summer. 

Slip covers are used for 
three reasons. To protect 
beautiful silks or satins 
from dust and a summer 
sun, to cover ugly pieces 
of furniture and, lastly, 
for their own sheer decora- 
tive value and as a change 
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Cari Klein 


1 cover made to fit 
the seat of « chair may 
be laced together at 
the corners with cords 
ending in wooden balls 
painted to match some 
color in the chintz 


In summer it is advis- 
able to cover a taffeta 
dressing table. with 
some washable ma- 
terial. The covers here 
are cornflower blue 
linen, scalloped and 
bound in pink 


Above is an example of a perfectly fitting 

slip cover in glazed chintz with a cool 

water lily design. From Fakes, Bisbee, 
Robertson, Inc. 


from the furnishings of the winter. 

Now that we have graduated from the 
striped Holland stage and are using 
flowered chintzes, toiles de Jouy, plain 
linens and taffetas in all manner of be- 
guiling colors, often further embellished 
with contrasting pipings, it is possible to 
transform the winter drawing room with 
its damask, needlepoint or mohair furnish- 


(Continued on page 122) 









































The material of the 
slip cover on the chair 
above is white glazed 
chintz with a lattice 
design of deep pink 
ivy leaves. Courtesy 
of John Wanamaker 
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PAPERS FOR LGIV.ING ROOMS 


Covered with Interesting and Colorful Papers Come As a 


Relies After the Long Period oJ Plain and Paneled Effects 


ROOM has no virtue in itself 


A in so far as it retiect the 


the people and furni hes them with 


Only 
lives of 


at happy and congenial etting does it come 


to have meaning I his apply s most of all 


to a living room 


In planning a room of this kind the first 
hould be. 


que stion alwa\ what do you 


like Surround yourself frankly with the 
things that impr you and do not try to 
have a living room done in the Italian 
Renaissance manner because the woman 
acro the treet ha one 


room, the first step is 


walls. ‘These 


In planning any 


naturally the finish of the 


are the surroundings, the frame, as it were, 
of the pictur For a long period we have 
had a deluge of pl in paint dw ill or 
ones done in paneled ef 

fects Phere i nothing 

wrong with this type ol 

decoration, inc with cet 

tain kinds of furnishing 

walls of this kind make the 

ideal etting But alter 


in excellent paper f 
ving room i the 
lencil desion at the 


right which come in 
tan on a buff eround 


From Richard E. Thi 
baut 


Below i 1 paper in 
brilliant colors that 
ould be effective shel 
lacked and set into 
panels ( 
Richard } 


LUCY D. TAYLOR 


years of plain walls in living rooms, one 
turns eagerly to all the new and the de- 
lightful papers that bring a certain interest 
to a room besides providing a decorative 
background. 

It is possible to have plain walls and still 
use paper. Nothing makes a more charm- 
ing living room than a silver or gold tea 
chest paper. This comes with a faint de- 
takes from the flat look 


and, in the case of silver, it can be glazed 


sign that away 
in a color, giving a delightful, old effect, 
and one warmer in tone than the plain 
silver. Plain papers are procurable in all 
the neutral tones and these have a certain 
softness of texture that gives a warm tone to 
a wall, A plain paper in a blue-green shade 


mak s a delightful living room, especially 





























A reproduction of a paper 

found in an old house in 

Salem has a_ picturesque 

design in gray. From W. 
H. S. Lloyd 


if a chintz with terra cotta and yellow in it 
is used for curtains. 

We are too careless of our papers. We 
do not stop often or long enough to con- 
sider the part they play in creating an 
atmosphere. In reality we are not buying 
a strip of paper. We are buying colors 
and patterns that weave themselves into our 
lives. If we realized this, perhaps we 
would be a little more careful and select 
more thoughtfully, and not quibble with 
the salesman when he names a price, for it 
is a question of buying ideas, atmosphere 
and setting, for our home life. 

The first 
paper for a living room is the character of 


consideration in selecting a 
the room itself. No one can give a gen- 
eral rule, for there are all kinds of furni- 
niture, all sorts and condi- 
tions of and the 
ornaments and pictures rep- 
resent often the varied 
tastes and interests of each 


rugs, 


one of the half dozen mem- 
(Continued on page 114) 


The design of the 

paper at the left is 

black on gray. The 

woodwork might be 

painted blue-green. 

From Richard E. Thi- 
baut 


The paper below 
would be charming in 
an early American liv- 
ing room. It is in soft 
tones of gray. From 

M. H. Birge & Sons 
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Instead of Merely Space Filling, 
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The mahogany pieces 
in this bedroom were 
acquired one at a 
lime. In this way a 
charming and har- 
monious room resulted 
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Start With a Few Beautiful 


Pieces of Furniture and Gradually Build up a Room From Them 


T HE majority of people have a horror 
of an empty room. That is the rea- 
son why when they start to furnish 

a house with a given sum of money they try 
to fill the spaces and they buy “sets” of 
furniture that, after a few years, will be 
discarded for a few new and really beauti- 
ful pieces. How much better it is to furnish 
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in relays, to be content to start with a few 
good things and wait until one can afford 
the other pieces. 

Recently, I talked with two unusually 
intelligent women on this subject who had 
just finished decorating their houses. 

The first living room I saw belonged to 
a friend who was embarking on her fifth 
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year of housekeeping. I glanced appreci- 
atively at the gray, blue and gold color 
scheme, the paneled walls, the deep-piled 
rug, the graceful sofa and comfortable 
chairs, that were as much an abiding part 
of the room as the pale gray and blue walls. 
I suddenly realized that there was nothing 
(Continued on page 96) 





Overstufied 
chairs covered 
in hand- 
blocked linen 
were the be- 
ginning o.-§ 
this room 
which owes its 
effect to the 
fact it was fur- 
nished slowly 
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WHERE TO 


LOOK FOR CURIOS 
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IN LONDON 


Districts Off the Beaten Track Where Transportable 
Antiques May Be Found With Varying Degrees of Ease 


M*> an American lover of the old 
and beautiful who goes to Kurope 

seeks to enhance the pleasure of the 
trip by trying his hand at collector’s luck 
But however skilled he may be in the search 
for the elusive curio in his own country, in 
Europe he is playing the game on a strang 
ground. Some guide-posts to the richest 
fields might therefore be of help. Perhaps 
as one who has traveled Europe for many 
years with an eye always open for the 
likely antique dealer, I can give a few 
directions in this article. 


But European countries, however small 
in comparison with America, still cover 
some area, It is necessary to concentrate 
Suppose we begin in London. We will find 


it a good starting-point. 


Some twelve years ago, I remember, | 
went into shop after shop in the Calver- 
straat of Amsterdam, asking for old Wedg 
wood portrait-medallions. One dealer, the 
wealthiest and most dignified of them all, 
said: “Go back to London, sir. len years 
ago I could have sold you a basketful of 
Wedgwood medallions. Now everything has 
been brought back to London.”” And that is 
truer still since the War. But it did not 
mean impossible prices in London; going 
back there, I bought an old Wedewood por- 
trait-medallion of George Washington, 
dark blue and white, in perfect condition, 
six inches by four and a half, for less than 
ten dollars 


Moderately well-off persons of cultiva- 
tion can still purchase portable antiques in 
London for very reesonable prices if they 
know where to look I stress the word 
“portable”. Antique furniture is not easy 
to ship across the Atlantic, and I am there- 
fore supposing a collector to be going in 
search of old English porcelain, pottery, 
glass or glass pictures, needlework pictures 
or samplers, paintings, drawings, ivories or 
snuff-boxes, enamels or placques, clocks, 
bronzes, brass, Sheffield-plate, or tea-cad- 
dies, workboxes, spoons, lace, fans, jewelry, 
bacquer and so forth—whatever is beautiful 
or quaint and old or rare—touched with the 
magic of the past. Where in London is he 
or she to look for them? Where are the 
happy hunting-grounds? 


UCH of the pleasure of collecting 

lies in the finding—the finding by 

yourself—and that is what you can 
do if you go from street to street in certain 
parts of London, peering into shop and 
pawnshop windows, entering brokers’ prem- 
ises and looking into minor sale-rooms 
which, empty in the day-time, await the 
auction at night. Therefore, this article 
has nothing to say on the great displays 
by famous dealers, or the purchases pos- 


SIR JAMES YOXALL 


sible at Christie’s, Sotheby’s and other 
famous auction-rooms where price is of less 
importance than possession. We will ac~- 
cordingly not hunt in the West End proper, 
but forage elsewhere, a map of London as 
our general guide. In a little while we 
shall get an eye for the likely shops in a 
street—it is something like birdnesting, 
there comes a flair—but the first thing to 
know is the likely regions and _ streets, 
Here is a list of regions therefore: Padding- 
ton, Westbourne Grove, Marylebone, Baker 
Street, Holborn, Brompton and Chelsea, 
Kensington, Fulham and Battersea, Pim- 
lico, Shepherd’s Bush and Hammersmith, 
Notting Hill, Bloomsbury—all within easy 
reach of the London hotels. 


i MATTERS little where we begin 
on that list, in which particular 

region, but American collectors in 
London may well prefer to explore the more 
central of those districts first. Holborn is 
central, and there is hardly a street which 
turns off Holborn, from the First Avenue 
Hotel to Kingsway, in which likely shops 
may not be found. Great Turnstile, for 
example, leading into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and (from the other side of Holborn) Red 
Lion Street, into Theobald’s Road, and the 
paved alleys near Red Lion Square. The 
kind of shop we are in search of seems to 
hide, in the quietest streets, or round cor- 
ners, but it is there, for the finding, and 
in it are the collectable things we are 
after. We shall look for them ourselves, 
when inside the shop even, for often the 
little dealer will tell you he has nothing of 
the kind on hand. Going westward, towards 
New Oxford Street, itself a notable place 
of quarry, there are several streets which 
run towards the British Museum, into Great 
Russell Street, highly suitable; and, on the 
opposite side of High Holborn, there are 
Broad Street and High Street, the nearer 
part of Shaftesbury Avenue, and St. Andrew 
Street (leading into St. Martin’s Lane), 
Endell Street, Long Acre, and King Street, 
Covent Garden. 

For another handy and fertile region, let 
us wander in and out of the streets which 
go off the Brompton Road, from the Tube 
Railway station of that name to South Ken- 
sington Museum (which is also called the 
Victoria and Albert Museum). There are 
at least fifty likely shops in this district, 
even before we turn into the Fulham Road, 
and then off on the left hand into the 
King’s Road, Chelsea, and so back on our 
tracks, parallel, to Sloane Square and the 
immediate neighbourhood, to the Under- 
ground Railway station of the same name. 
I know at least a dozen interesting places in 
the Fulham Road, and as many in the 
King’s Road, and some between the latter 


and Chelsea Embankment, and some across 
the bridge on the Battersea side of the river. 
Thus to hunt takes you into the old, un- 
cosmopolite London. Sam Weller’s knowl- 
edge of London was “extensive and pecu- 
liar’, and so does a wandering collector’s 
knowledge of it become. 


USTON Station is a well-known point 

of American arrival in London; sup- 

pose we make it a point of collector’s 
departure; from where Gower Street points 
the Euston Road, to go westward, crossing 
Tottenham Court Road, is to come to the 
Marylebone region; southward, to Oxford 
Street, in many by streets many shops of 
the kind we are in search of await the col- 
lector. Between the Edgware Road and 
Paddington Station runs Praed Street; at 
least twenty such shops are in it, and others 
are in the several streets which go off Praed 
Street itself. Further west, beginning near 
the outward end of Paddington Station, is 
Westbourne Grove, the centre of a collec- 
tor’s district; in the streets running up to 
Bayswater Road and Hyde Park you will 
find what you are in search of, and going 
further still that way you come to Notting 
Hill; whence, by Church Street, Kensing- 
ton, you enter into a region particularly 
rich in this matter. To take the Tube or 
Metropolitan line to Notting Hill is to 
emerge amidst a cluster of likely shops. 

I remember a trouvaille there. I wished 
to acquire that rarity, an eye-miniature, one 
of those rounds or ovals of ivory painted 
with the beloved’s eye and set in a serpent 
of gold with tail in mouth to signify an 
eternity of fidelity; the fashion that was set 
by George IV and Mrs. Fitzherbert a cen- 
tury and more ago. I took train to Notting 
Hill, walked a hundred yards, looked in a 
small clock-and-watchmaker’s window 
filled with modern things, but having one 
small show-case containing old jewelry, and 
there, sure enough, was an eye-miniature, 
the first of several I have bought, and the 
best. The cheapest also, for when I asked 
the price the reply was: “Would seventeen 
and sixpence’—four dollars and twenty 
cents—“be too much?” I have sometimes 
thought that I would like to conduct a few 
enthusiastic American collectors on a trip or 
two in London, for the pleasure of it; I 
have noticed the delight of some. 


ICTORIA Street and Vauxhall Bridge 
Road meet near Victoria Station; with- 
in the angle which they form lies a good 
hunting-ground; between Vauxhall Bridge 
Road and the Thames lies Pimlico, another 
district to our purpose. Or, if you take the 
Underground train to Hammersmith Broad- 
way, and then the thoroughfare of that 
(Continued on page 120) 





























In the making of a 
water garden lilies 
are the jewels, the 
pool the setting. 
The pool shown be- 
low, located at the 
end of a_ garden 
walk, contains a 
vigorous growth of 
leaves above the 
water level, a sign 
that the crowns 
should be divided 
to gain more space 
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A pool located directly off a summer house makes an 
admirable setting for water lilies. In this garden the 
vines have been permitted to cover the fine arches 
of the loggia; a little judicious pruning would have 
made the picture perfect. H. A. Peto, architect 


LILY POOLS and PONDS 
in VARIOUS PATTERNS 
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Diana’s Bath at Penshurst Place, Surrey, once the 
home of Sir Philip Sidney, and one of the famous 
old gardens of England, contains this pool. Its 
severe lines are modified by the lily pads and flowers 


(Below) Groups ef pink spiraea and golden ranun- 
culus fringe the margin of this informal lily pool. 
The rocks on the shady side of the pool are planted 
with ferns. Rock plants grow in the path’s crevices 


mpiest form ef 
rectangular basin 
The exam ple here 
stone coping, and the 
; 





to the level of the 
Rer ured rs 








Where one has space for a wild garden and it is sup- 
plied with water, the lily pool or a succession of 
them can be made a feature of the development. On 
the banks can be planted Japanese and other iris 


In a garden at Abbotswood, Stow-on-the-Wold, in 
England, a feature has been made of the lily pool by 
its formal design and flanking Irish yews. A small 
round pool is recessed in the wall of the house 
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Weeping willows are especially effective 
when planted on the banks of a lily 
pond. It also might be noted that in 
the pool above, the water lilies are kept 
in groups, which is much more pleasing 
than if the water were fully covered 
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stare DNRC ber 


Box or “rusker” can be In a semicircular “bal- 
clipped to a nice regular cony” there is space for 
ity of outline when for mall conifers to form a 
mality is a thing to be de green screen, and some 
red in tite indow box drooping evergreen vines 


) ICCOLA. who grew flower in the 
| crevice of his prison yard walks, will 
alwa be thy patron saint of those 
who persist in having flowers in restricted 
place In fact, I hould be the ideal ol 
those who make gardens in city backyards 
and his experience the encouragement for 
those who would make things flourish in 
the smallest kind of garden, the window 
Dox 
(Juite apart trom the decorative quality 
that window boxes give, the growing ol 
them is a form of amusement that ha 
distinct psychology all its own. For it ts 
one thing—and a relatively easy one—to 
make several acres blossom like the ros 


lower Is a 


but to keep a narrow box in | 
test of the tru gardencet! 

The love of growing things Is a per 
sistent and penetrating force with which 
even the poorest in this world’s goods 
are not untouched Pass down a tene- 
ment street of a summer morning and sec 
the valiant attempts at garden 
ing: a morning glory growing 
from a tomato can spreads its 
greenery and flowers up a win 
dow geraniums vive their 
burning reds two a desolate 
window ledge; wandering Jev 
sprawls down a stretch of ugly 
wall: nasturtiums swing in the 
fetid zephyrs rising from th 
city street. Between these vali 
ant attempts and the prim and 
well-kept window boxes of a 
smart residence there is no great 
gulf fixed. A love of flowers is 


A win 


dow box is a svmbol of a hom 


a measure of democracy 


The use of window boxes is 
almost universal. You find it 
in practically every country 
although some have made great 
er advancement in the art than 
others Thus in England and 
France the window box plays 
an important role in the average 


home, England especially 


GARDENS 


WINDOWS 


MINGA POPE DURYEA 


Lhe Englishman feels that the outside 
of his home is quite as Important as the 
inside, and no matter how humble the 
dwelling he always makes an effort to give 
the outside floral beauty. The averagt 
house in town always looks well groomed, 
with its steps whitened with sand stone and 
its window boxes filled with bright flowers 
in the spring and summer and evergreens 
in the winter. 

Before the war there were compara- 
tively few houses of the better class in 
London that did not decorate the outsid 
in some way with flowers and make them 
lovely with color. The window boxes 
themselves in which these flowers are 
planted, are usually of bright colored tiles 
mounted in a wooden frame, easily manu 
factured by any clever carpenter. The tiles 
come in red, bright green, blue and black, 
and are held in place by a wooden rim. 
Certainly the bright green tiled window 


box in England is much more effective 





Ornamental crilles of wrought iron may be planted with 
English ivy and joined with a festoon of the same 
vine to aid in the decoration 
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than our plain green painted wooden one 
in America. 

In planting the window box the best way 
to succeed is to follow the simple archi- 
tectural lines of the formation of the win- 
dow itself as a guide to the planting. 

Before making a selection of the flowers 
to use in window boxes it may be well 
to settle on the construction of these boxes. 
For a porch, balcony or window they should 
not be deeper than nine inches, and from 
nine to twelve inches wide. If on a window 
sill the box projects beyond the sill it can be 
held in place by a bracket, or simpler 
still—and this should be done to all 
window boxes—they can be wired in place. 
Screw-eyes on the rear corner of the boxes 
and on the window frame, and stout pic- 
ture wire, will do the trick. Although 
boxes can be of any length it is wise not to 
have them over three feet so that they can 
handled. Self-watering boxes 
are on the market, the water being poured 
in one end and drawn up from 
the bottom. 

Hanging baskets can be of 
wire or wood covered with bark 
or painted to match the color 
scheme of the house. ‘In such 
baskets should be planted, in 
addition to the flowers, some 
kind of trailing vine. 

While it is possible for the 
enthusiastic gardener to raise 


be easily 


his own window box flowers in- 
doors, especially the annuals, it 
is really much less trouble to 
buy them. As in all gardens, 
there are the  shade-loving 
plants and those that require 
sun, those for summer effects 
and those for winter. The 
position of the box and the 
season of the year will deter- 
mine the choice of plants. 

In sunny windows one can 
use the following: geraniums, 
both the tall and the ivy kinds; 
petunias and ageratum, both 
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annuals; cobaea scandans, 
a quick growing annual 
vine; phlox Drummondi, 
an annual that comes in 
many brilliant colors and 
flowers freely and _ long; 
verbena, rich in color and 
trailing in habit; coleuns, 


for its colorful leaves: 





laivtana, a half-hardy per- 
ennial constantly in flower 
with verbena-like heads of 
orange, white and _ rose 
flowers; wandering Jew, an 
excellent trailer; portu- 
laca, which shows a great 
variety of colors; sweet 
Alyssum, especially good | 
for a front edging of the 
box, nasturtiums and for- 
get-me-nots. 





For boxes in the shade 
the following can be used: 
tuberous begonias, with 
both single and double (uw 














or some of the early May 
flowering tulips in solid 
colors would give’ an 
amazingly beautiful effect. 

For summer: pink ger- 
aniums, petunias and En- 
glish ivy; pink and white 
geraniums with wandering 
Jew; mauve, pink and blue 
hydrangeas; for boxes or 
tubs where little sun can 
reach them, Boston fern 
and English ivy, a happy 
contrast in foliage between 
the two greens; petunias or 
begonias massed in boxes, 
suitable for a shady win 
dow; the large flowering 
fringed petunias in brilliant 
colors are especially effec- 
tive, and in a green box 
against. a cream colored 
wall I can see “balcony 
blue” or “balcony pink” or 
ia “rosy morn”, all delightful 








dainty flowers and’ waxy 
leaves; begonia semper- 
florens; fuchsias; cobaea 
scandens; foliage gerani- 
ums, crotons, which offer a 
great variety in decorative foliage; funkia 
variegata, with equally decorative foliage; 
ferns in variety; palms; English ivy; 
wandering Jew; trailing euonymous; peri- 
winkle and creeping Jennie or hysemachia 
Nummularia. 

The foregoing are for summer planting; 
in winter, where the position is protected, 
the boxes may be filled with box, dwarf 
thuya, dwarf retinspora, Irish juniper, 
small plants of hemlock and white pine, 
English ivy, and trailing euonymous. 

The following are some suggestions for 








The planting 
ality by such 


window box flower combinations, according 
to season and location of box: 

Spring: pink hyacinths, light blue pan- 
sies and white English daisies or bellis; 
these should be on a lower floor window 
where the delicate. color scheme may be 
appreciated by passersby; blue hyacinths 
and pink bellis, trays of tulip can be set 
in the boxes and the varieties are number- 
less, although where one can afford it a 
remarkable display could be made with 
solid boxes of Clara Butt pink Darwin 
tulips with an edging of forced candytuft; 


of window boxes can be given striking individu- 
arrangements as this unusually gay one in which 
vines have been trained on connecting loops of wire 

















varieties of petunias; the 
semperflorens begonias 
grow only a foot high, form 
dense bushes from May till 
frost and range in color 
from white to the most fiery scarlet and 
some have deep red foliage. With the pe- 
tunias one may use vines for a trailer 
over the edge. Because of its hardy glossy 
leaves accuba make a good summer filler, 
although the plants should be kept washed 
clean with the hose. 

For fall: hardy chrysanthemums in 
variety or solid colors, especially the early 
flowering types. Then in winter the small 
evergreens, such as suggested in the general 
list above, will serve admirably until 
Spring comes again. 
































If window boxes are given some architectural significance, by designing the planting to fit the 
particular window in which they are placed, the result, as in these three examples, is eminently 


satisfying. Box, vines and small pyramidal conifers are 


used in a variety of groupings 
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Flowers for the House Should be Grown Where They May be Gathered 


ka 


irden cle y ho strives tor 


T HE e 
an enlective 


bloom ror 


sivher 
pictori il arrangement of 


an entire on frequently 


has to contend with flower cutting ona large 
enough scale to mar his achievement. Some 
might consider such a thing of little im 
portance, and remark that such is the prim 


reason for a garden. In a few instances they 


might be right, but in the majority of cases 


1 garden is planned as a setting for the 


house, or as an outdoor living room, a place 


beauty. One 
their 
adjunct which they 


of joy and a thing of great 


dislikes 
herett of 


very much to have settings 


some deemed 


necessary enough to use, and when such a 


they feel much the same as if 


strolled 


ind removed several choice pictures, a 


thing is don 


someone had casually into their 


hom 


lampshade, or some other thing which ap- 


pealed to them at the moment 


Of course there are times when flowers 


ire most abundant in our gardens, when 


there is a wealth of certain varieties, or 


H. STUART ORTLOFF 


when picking will increase the growth and 
beauty of some plants, but have you ever 
noticed that such things are rarely the ones 


Ju- 


dicious picking, a few here, another there 


which will suit the picker’s purpose ? 


and so on, is helpful to any garden, for it 


removes the danger of flowers going to 
seed; but so few people pick judiciously 
they demolish the bed with their 


I remember one instance in par- 


entire 
( hoi So 
ticular where the crowning glory of one of 
my gardens was a few glorious spires of 
lilies. sorrow 
when I came into the garden one afternoon 
lilies, and found them 
True, they were lovely as they 
graced the fireplace in the living room, but 


gold-banded Imagine my 


to revel in those 


' 
ao « 
gone . 


my garden seemed a place of desolation. 
Another Japanese 
butler stripped the leaves from a choice 


instance was when a 
peony to garnish a dinner table 
Now, as a solution for such difficulties 


and a hundred more of kindred nature I 


sily and Where Their Loss Will Not be Felt 


present the feasibility of the cutting gar- 
den, a place where an abundance of all 
kinds of bloom and foliage may be picked 
indiscriminately for every occasion, and still 
allow the main flower garden to rejoice in 
its pristine glory. 

First of all, such a garden should be 
located in a convenient and accessible place 
so that when only a few blooms are wanted 
one will not have to go to the ends of the 
earth to secure them. It is well to have the 
cutting garden conveniently near the main 
flower garden, but one should be very sure 
that the route to it does not lead through 
the main garden, otherwise the temptation 
might prove too strong to overcome. It might 
be joined to the main garden, at the end 
of some small path, a cross axis, or it 
might be a part of the nursery and proving 
ground where small plants are raised and 
the hundred and one experiments are tried 
before they are entrusted to the more im- 

(Continued on page 100) 








tant depletion 







Cutting gardens may be beautiful as well as useful; it is only 
necessary that they be so planted as to stand more or less con- 
The plan above is suggested as one that is 


both effective and conveniently arranged. 


; HAPORASOO 


HetsotroPe. 
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| A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 
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Drix Duryea 


An unusual use of color characterizes the 


is also done in green taffeta but the small 
drawing room in the New York home of 


Mrs. Ernest Iselin. The hangings are yellow 


taffeta piped in jade and trimmed at the bot- 
tom with a band of the same color. The sofa 


barrel chair has a prim covering of glazed 
chintz with a mauve ground and flowers in 
apricot tones. Some of the colors are repeated 
in the Chinese painting and Aubusson rug 
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Furniture effectively 
arranged and rest- 
ful coloring are re- 
sponsible for the 
dignified atmos- 
phere of this fire- 
place group in a 
small library. The 
walls are green, and 
the rug matches the 
mulberry tones in 
the toile de Jouy 
window hangings 





Shelves of old china 
make an unusual 
decoration for a 
small hall. The 
walls are yellow 
with a marbleized 
baseboard and a 
black and white 
linoleum gives in- 
terest to the floor. 
The rooms are in 
the New York home 
of Mrs. Ernest Iselin 
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The drawing room 
in the New York 
apartment of Mrs. 
Clinton Gray has 
peat h colored walls, 
a painted settee 
covered in orange 
and gray toile and 
an old screenin grays 
and greens. On tie 
floor is a hooked 
rug. Mrs. Emott 
Buel, decorator 


Another view 
of the hall in 
Mrs. Iselin’s house 
shows the window 
end with its built- 
in shelves filled 
with the owner’s 
collection of colored 
glass. An effective 
touch is found in 
strips of old needle- 
work framing the 
window opening i 
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A spode plate and cup 
and saucers with 
white center and gold 
edges decorated with 
a flowered pattern 





SPODE PORCELAIN AND Pas) ee Y 


Collectors Often Find Difficulty in Determining the Authenticity 


of Pieces in This Phase of Ceramics 


4. T. WOLFE 


\ 
/ 


The first Josiah Spode began his career in 
' 1749 as a hired workman in the Whieldon 
factory, which was then a range of low 
thatched buildings at Fenton, with Wedg- 


2 i HE amateur collector who may have 
clearly enough in mind the points of 

Derby, Bow, Chelsea, and Leeds 
will often find himself conscious of a litth 


—_— 





vagueness when it comes to Spode. For 


/ wood for managing partner. His next em- 
Spode has not those very salient outward \ y /® ployer was Banks, at Stoke-on-Trent, 
characteristics that impress themselves upon tr “ where the white stoneware was being made 
the memory. In the history of ceramics it 7 and cream color “scratched” and painted 
is rather like a mirror, faithfully reflecting a in blue. In 1770 Banks retired and his 
the style of cont mpo SE 


a works were taken over by 
Spode, who now began to 
put into practice as a 
master all he had learnt 
as a workman, adding to 
each branch notable im- 
provements of his own. 
Printing in black or 
white ware was one of his 
first experiments; this 
was done by transferring 
the design and then filling 
it in by hand with black 













Antique Spode 
porcelain jug 
with white 
ground and 
black border 
and painted 


flowers 


rary potters, but having OARS 

. ~ 
no conspicuous style of its 

® 

own Lhe fame of the J 
great house stands firml 
upon the basic improv 
ments that its member 
wrought upon the fabri 
and in the actual manu 
facture of earthenware 
and china. which became 
Seaxn et 
Old Spode pottery 
plate of Oriental 





standardized through Eu 





A modern Spode 


rope and Ame rica and plate with pink 


remains practically unal nspiration, with border and flower enamel. Specimens of this 
, ; ome le anne aa ae 
tered today. The list of tameled flower decorations in soft, black printing are now 
nd blue border mellow colorings 5 


great inventive potters rare, and though not beau- 


tiful in themselves - are 
highly prized by collectors 


closes with the name of 


Josiah Spode 


(Below) A modern Copeland copy Modern copy of an old (Below) A Spode dessert plate, 
of a Spode dessert service in apple Spode plate with decora- basket and stand with a marbled 
green Trellis and flower design tions on a gray-blue ground ground and enameled decorations 











Spode vase with gold 
ground and vividly 
painted flower design 


White ground, gold 
edges and flowers are 
“ . on this Spode vase 





A modern Copeland dessert service 
with vivid birds, foliage and flowers, 
An unusual Spode vase a copy of a design much used by Spode 





Companion vase to the 
Wedgwood imitation 
Shown on left of page 


apparently made in imita- 
tion of Wedgwood 


of old Spode. On these and the early pro- 
ductions from the factory, the name Spode 
is found impressed in the paste. 


carry a full body of color; from this the 
paper-print was taken and _ transferred 
straight to the biscuit, and the glaze was 
then melted over it. This brought about a 
rich softness and a depth of blue that was 
considered enormously superior to the re- 
sults of the old laborious plan of enameling 


the color over the glaze by hand. It was 

fame of Spode is closely associated with its - s cheaper, and so much simpler that, with a 

manufacture. Spode ase ar aes _.greune skilful draughtsman and engraver, there 
and heavily gilded border and 5 g , 

Yet Josiah Spode did not introduce blue central decoration of violet was practically no design that could not be 
under-glazing printing into the transferred to the plates and crock- 
Potteries; it was known and prac- ery. Spode very soon abandoned the 
plain outline engraving of his first 
phase and by stippling and punch- 
ing, introduced qualities of light 
shade hitherto unattempted; and 
finally brought the process to such 
a pitch of mechanical perfection 
that the most elaborate “pictures” 
were transferred with comparative- 
ly little trouble and cost. The old 
enamelers were furious; such fa- 


His blue-print is more accessible; its 
popularity was such that by 1790 it was 
used on the cream color to the exclusion, 
practically, of all other decorations. The 
works turned out huge quantities and the 





tised long before he was estab- 
lished at Stoke-on-Trent, first at 
Caughley in Shropshire. But he 
saw latent possibilities and con- 
centrated on its development. 

A good engraver and printer 
were the first essentials: Spode got 
both from Caughley, experienced 
men who knew how to set about 
oe wee. Fe ee cupper-pante Cup and saucer and basin of (Below) Matching pieces of ron ¥ . 
had to be engraved in lines that old Spode with a narrow Spode with gold and flowers cility was taking the bread out of 
were deep and strong enough to border in pink and gold on a deep blue ground (Continued on page 114y 
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JOHN G. HAMILTON 


nd that he and his friends enjoyed being 


here and being intelligent. I could not help 


ecupant comparing it to other rooms I have seen 
I tten on ibjiect and where large sums were spent on the furni- 
u f ture and decorations and which were quite 
to lacking in charm, comtort and beauty. It 
t lj is rather unusual to find an American man’s 
room that is not uninteresting and ugly. 
? [he furniture is nearly always too large in 
| | ! tt tthe ad cal for the room, the chairs and sofas are 
to thi over upholstered, having great thick backs 
’ com ind overhanging arms and nearly always 
om or ro r interest is ire covered in either imitation leather, bad 
1 | { imitation tapestry or a cheap cotton velour. 
lump Upholstered furniture can be good in line, 
t | ted 7 niture ol orrect in scale and still be comfortable for 
Tt mal nv man, and there are materials made that 
idou Both re not imitations and are not expensive 
which are nice in texture, scale and design. 
lack of imaginatio mor Can a jumble of useless, meaningless 
things—no matter how smart these things 
L not tly to be attr m be at the moment—ever give real 
cist room | h é 
low 1] noth { dignified man itting room in a 
in it. but t ch Vew York house has restful propor- 
tions, paneled walls painted a neutral 
ng and It that tl ereen, a sofa done in old English cre- 
i ’ li mne and mahogany and leather chair 


Garden 


ROOM 


House & 


N ’S 


of Masculine Prestige If the Rooms Occupied 


Vembers of the Family are Made Individual and Interesting 


charm or comfort to a room? What possible 
chance has a room of being harmonious 
when no thought has been given’ to it as a 
whole? When furniture, pictures and hang- 
ings have been selected perhaps for their in- 
trinsic beauty and with no thought of their 
ultimate relation to each other, or to the 
walls surrounding them. Under such condi- 
tions a room has not the slightest chance of 
being anything but a hodgepodge. It may 
to a certain extent reflect the taste of the 
owner, but it cerainly does not do him credit 
and with a little care and thought before- 
hand, the result might be equally interest- 
ing and far more restful and harmonious. 

In doing a room we should be able to 
visualize it completely finished before start- 
ing the scheme, in the same manner that an 
architect must know the house he intends to 
build before he starts his drawings, other- 
wise the result is disastrous. We must know 
color, its value and the important part it 
plays in a room. I have seen rooms fur- 
nished beautifully that have been entirely 
spoiled by the wrong color used on the 
walls. This brings us to a question of back- 
ground, the most important part of the 
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When a man owns a quantity of good 
books let him give them a worthy set- 
ting. The finely proportioned ma- 
hogany bookcase in the library above is 
easily the dominant feature of the room 


room. A room that is bad architecturally— 
and most modern apartment rooms are— is 
dependant on the right use of color to make 
it possible. 

Books are a great help in making a room 
livable but careful thought must be given 
to the designing of the cases, as nothing is 
SO stupid as low book shelves where useless 
ornaments and photographs are allowed to 
adorn the top shelf. The book cases should 
be part of the architecture of the room and 


Coromandel 
screensin 
black and gold 
and a sturdy 
mahogany 
sideboard with 
a black and 
gold marble 
top make an 
effective side 
wall group in 
a man’s dining 
room. The 
decorations on 
these pages are 
by John G. 
Hamilton, Inc. 





The walls in this study ave paneled in 
butternut, A comfortable chair is done 
in old needlepoint and additional color 
is provided by the 18th Century paint 
ing and sporting prints on the wall 


so placed that the books can be reached 
easily. 


Another subject that adds tremendously 
to the success of the room is the question of 


lighting. The comfort of a room in the 
evening depends greatly on the lighting 
arrangement, Ceiling lights in a sitting 
room are unnecessary and _ unpleasant. 
Lamps properly shaded and_ intelligently 
placed are sufficient light for the average 
(Continued on page 102) 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LINOLEUM 


The Attractive Appearance, Durability and Comfort of Linoleum 


Adapt /t 10 Many Types of Rooms 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


C) NE of the reason hy ] . genuine linoleum it must have a 
noieum is ed ¢° 
ring 


u 1s a floor cov- burlap back. Felt paper and other 

ering on most of the great things parade as burlap but it is 
battleships of the world is that it 6. easy enough to distinguish the dif- 
is more comfortable to walk on ference by trying to tear it. Burlap 


than many other types ol flooring 


holds; felt paper backing, with a 
Add to thi its durability and 


little force, can be torn. 


the fact that once laid it is not After one has decided to use 
affected b lt air or changes of linoleum and chosen the design 
temperature, and one can readily most suited to the type of room it is 
understand its importance as a to go into, the question of laying it 


floor covering. And if it can stand arises. It is of utmost importance 


that linoleum should be laid by 
an expert for there is a right and 
wrong way of doing this and the 
wrong way means death to comfort. 

The best thing about linoleum is 
that it can be laid over any kind 
of floor, provided this floor is 
smooth, dry and level. If your 
flooring is of cement or concrete or 
composition of any kind, every 
crack must be filled with plaster 
of paris and allowed to dry at 
least two months before the lino- 
leum is applied. If you lay the 
linoleum over wood, the floor must 
be seasoned, and all tacks, nails, 
etc., hammered far below the sur- 


the hard usage of a battleship or 
an ocean liner, it is logical to feel 
that it would be of equally long 
and suitable service in the average 
home 

Linoleum is a mixture of cork, 
linseed oil and burlap and comes 
with designs either printed or in 
laid Inlaid means that the pat 
tern goes through from back to 
front This is the most expensive 
type but as the design lasts as long 
as the linoleum itself, it means 
economy in the end. The printed 
variety has the pattern on the sur- 
face only, but deep enough to out- 
last many another type of floor, 
provided it is treated with ordinar face. 
car Felt should always be laid un- 
In buving linoleum the first 


der linoleum as it gives the floor 
thing t 


» remember is that to be (Continued on Page 134) 





Linoleum in 
a blac k and 
while block 
pattern briny 

distinction to 
what might 
have been an 
wninierestin 


h ul 


Linoleum 
makes the 
ideal floor 
covering in a 
kitchen as it 
is durable, 
com fortable 
and easily 
kept clean 
































The garden front of this En- 
glish country house is pleas- 
antly broken by the dining 
room bay, with its tall French 
doors and iron rail. The 
effect is of a small French 
country house transplanted to 
a friendly site on English soil 


The dining room seems as 
though it must be the most 
attractive part of the first 
floor plan. The drawing 
room suggests distinct for- 
mality, with its twin French 
doors and the curious device 
of the windowless front wall 








TRANSPLANTED 
ARCHITECTURE 


ASPHALTE FLAT 
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The entrance front presents a 
somewhat forbidding appear- 
ance, with its blank spaces 
balancing windows on the 
right, and its stiff, acute gable 
above the entrance. The gar- 
den front has a much better 


sense of design and balance 


The provision for a bedroom 
fireplace offers a suggestion 
in planning a feature many 
of us would appreciate, while 
the remainder of the second 
floor plan seems somewhat 
unorganized and _ peculiar. 
Basil Oliver was the architect 
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The home of Mrs. Benjamin E. Chase, 
Syracuse, N. Y., is an adapiation of the 
Italian villa style by Dwight James Baum, 
architect, a style growing in popularity 


The restful wall-areas of the stucco villa 
afford an admirable background for planting, 
and a field for effects of sunlight and shadow 


IN THE MANNER of 
an ITALIAN VILLA 
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The restful dignity of the formal scheme of decoration for the The living room utilizes for part of its effect a tinted plaster fin- 
dining room finds an added note of intimacy in the children’s ish in one of the newly developed rough textures. The Italian 
table by the window. Agnes Foster Wright is the decorator mantel in veined marble is of exceptionally pleasing proportion 








STEPS 


lf Thi 


ur No matter he long 
I 1 ht 3 hould s 
met r to be taken 
nost thout ! t. Mer 
to m4 t plat " 
feep an lun! oken a f 
tel j it task in its | 
one to bring on a state o 
exhaustion before the ascent 
is begun. Therefore, whil 
the ubject of garden step 


is One to tempt you to oir 
the infinite po ibilities of 
their artistic design and 
treatment, #) is more to th 
point to emphasize first the bare details 
which, correctly disposed, make them com 
fortable and convenient 

hese details are largely concerned with 
three thing 
landings \s 


is that part of the step upon which you 


known as treads risers and 


the name implies, the tread 


tread. It should be firm underfoot and so 
imperceptibly sloped toward the front that 
it will appear level yet drain off readily 
The riser is the vertical height between 
treads. ‘To make the business of mounting 
steps seem unawkward it has been found nec- 


essary to maintain a certain relation between 


| 
. 
| 
| 


de red as More Than Series of l 


RICHARD H. PRATI 








A close-up of a short flight of stone steps 
in which the stone courses fit nicely into 
the side piers 


the dimensions of the tread and _ riser. 
rhis relation is contained in a simple rule 
which requires that in garden steps (indoor 
stairs being necessarily steeper, as a rule) 
the height of the riser in inches, multiplied 
by the depth of the tread in inches, shall 
equal 90; the riser never being higher than 
7” nor lower than 4”. In this way a 
1 broad, formal flight, with low, rounded 


risers of cut stone, and treads made by 
filling in with gravel 
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AND STAIRWAYS FOR THE GARDEN 


: are to be Comfortable and Beautiful, They Must be 


ps and Downs 


tread 15” deep would be 
combined with a riser 6” 
high, a riser 5” high with 
a tread 18” deep, and so on. 
Further to insure climbing 
ease on long flights of steps, 
landings should be placed 
at every 6’ in height, where 
a rest may be taken. 

If these rules are fol- 
lowed it is hardly likely 
that the stairway will pre- 
sent any difficulties as a 
means of leisurely commu- 
nication between two levels. 
But it does not follow that 
the stairway will be either 
beautiful or appropriate to 
These qualities are gained 
by giving the steps the air of belonging 
to their situation and by building them of 
such materials and in such a way that 
they will harmonize with the accompany- 
ing garden architecture. In a broad, open 
garden, for example, the steps should have 
a similar feeling of breadth, as in the 
short but impressive flight shown at the 
bottom of this page. 

On a long steep slope it would be 
obviously impossible to build steps running 
with the slope which would make an easy 
climb. It is necessary to break the direc- 


its situation. 
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A double stairway, interest- 
ingly designed, and construct- 
ed of dry masonry in which 
wall. plants are used, forms 
a splendid end to its garden 


In the Philadelphia garden 
of S. Mcllhenny the steps 
compose beautifully with the 
wall and arched entrance. Mel- 
lor, Meigs & Howe, architects 
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tion of the flight and let it run 
across the slope. This method of 
step planning produces such a 
flight as that illustrated at the 
top of this page. In this case the 
flight is divided at the top and, 
separating, produces two balanc- 
ing flights. It is a kind of stair- 
way susceptible to any number of 
variations in design. Very often 
the recess used here to hold a 
garden bench can be admirably 
adapted to form the background 
for a pool or fountain. 

Steps may be built with or 
without sidewalls or ramps. The 
function of the sidewall is pri- 
marily to protect the steps from 
earth washing in at the sides, but 


it also gives the flight a more 
substantial air than it would have 
otherwise and it further serves, 
at times, to prolong the line of 
(Continued on page 138) 


The landing at the head of 
these semi-circular flights is 
supported by an arch that 
serves as a niche for a bench 
on the paved terrace belox 


In a wild garden steps are 
taken leisurely and they may 
ramble up their slope heed- 
less of the rules that gov- 
ern the more formal flights 
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PRUNING 


Some 


That Flower in Spring 


a WENTY years ago the shrub bed 


shown in the illustration was a beau- 


tiful sight to behold The height 
of the shrubs varied from for those in 
front to the 8’ hardy hydrang i (Hydrangea 
paniculata var. grandiflora) in the center. 
Ihe entire bed comprises part of the foun- 
dation planting for a house, which is set 
in the center of four acres of rolling lawn, 
and the shrub bed is thus seen from nearly 
all parts of the estate. Thus it fulfills a 
very important need, in that of “tieing” the 
house into the lands ape I forming a con- 
necting link between it and the lawn. 

For ten years after planting (until the 
original designer moved away) 
each of these shrubs was care 
fully pruned each vear to 
maintain its relative propor- 
tion to the others, adding its 
bit of be auty to the whole, and 
yet at the same time flaunting 
a beauty of its own to all who 
cared to notice it Due to the 
lack of knowledge of the fund- 
amentals of pruning, the new 
tenant allowed the shrubs to 
grow as they pleased, with the 
result that the stronger ones 
soon crowded out the slower 
growers, and the whole bed be 
came a miniature wilderness 
In this state it remained until 
a landscape architect’s super- 
intendent bought the estate 

This last tenant realized the ef- 
fect for which the original owner 
was striving when he planted the 
shrub bed, and set about to remedy 
the overgrown condition of the bed, 
and restore it to its former place 
among the beauties of the estate. He 
saw that the hardy hydrangea in the 
center was planned to overtop the 
other shrubs, so that during the fall 
its huge bouquet of flowers might 
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The two photographs are a. 
“after” and “before” 

views The latter show ays 

@ rampant growth in . 

which the beauty of the D 
individual shrubs is lost 4 
After pruning each As <c A) 
shrub had a chance to \ 

grow and blossom weil En 


SHRUBBERY 
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TO OBTAIN EFFECTS 


Suggestions for Handling the Shrubs 


CARL STANTON 


stand above the rest, and be seen from the 
far corners of the estate. Yet here it was, 
supposed to be the crown of the bed, en- 
tirely hidden by rank-growing viburnums 
and lonicera. It took this expert just four 
hours to restore the intended relations be- 
tween the shrubs by careful pruning and yet 
it was so well done that a month later not 
a single stub could be seen as one looked 
from the outside of the bed. 

First, he made it a point to study care- 
fully the situation to see just how much 
cutting to do on each shrub to obtain the 
desired effect. He commenced work on one 
of the shrubs on the outside (or front) 























, Summer and Autumn 


row, working at first from the back of it. 
With a pair of long handled pruning 
shears, and occasionally a saw, he removed 
three or four of the very oldest branches 
(some of them almost trunks) from each 
shrub, making the cut as low down as pos- 
sible. (“A” in the drawing.) The next 
step was to shear off one-third of the 
number of oldest branches left, at a point 
equal to about three-quarters of the in- 
tended height of the plant. (See “B”.) By 
this time he had taken out the larger per- 
centage of the wood he intended to remove, 
and yet the most difficult pruning of all lay 
ahead. The fourth step consisted of cut- 
ting off the remaining bran- 
ches at approximately the 
height that the shrub was to 
be left. I say “approximate- 
ly” for one of the greatest 
fallacies in pruning lies in 
leaving the top of the shrub 
perfectly smooth and even, 
unless, of course, it is a hedge 
plant. The idea is to cut the 
older wood 1’ below the de- 
sired height (C); the some- 
what younger ones, 6” (D); 
and the last season’s growth 
at the desired height (E) al- 
lowing the center to be slight- 
ly taller than the outside, as 
is the case with a shrub grow- 
ing naturally. Bear in mind 
that each branch should be 
cut just above a new shoot or bud, 
in order that this may grow and 
hide the blunted end. That com- 
pletes the work on any one shrub 
at present. 

In determining the height of the 
shrub next to the one he had just 
completed, the pruner recalled its 
characteristics to see whether it 
naturally grew taller or shorter and 
determined its comparative height 

(Continued on page 98) 


By studying these dia- 
grams of the treatment 
accorded both the high 
and the low shrubs, one 
can see that the first 
process is to cut out the 
old wood (A and B) 
and bring the new growth 
down, as in C, D and E 
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This pure type of 
American Colonial 
doorway is designed 
with the utmost de- 
gree of scholarly de- 
tail. It has a bro- 
ken pediment, with 
realistic pineapple 
finial and fluted pi- 
lasters. Harry B. 
Little, architect 
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The overhanging “Germantown hood” in this illus- 
tration is one of the most characteristic of native 
American treatments. Pennsylvania is its habitat, 
and this example is seen on a Germantown house 
recently designed by C. A. Ziegler 


HAS YOUR DOOR AN 
ARCHITECTURAL PEDIGREE? 
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This late 18th Century 
doorway of a house at 
Versailles combines in its 
design a blending of clas- 
sic dignity and French 
urbane finesse of detail 





A doorway in York, En- 
gland, which is character- 
ized by the mid-Georgian 
classic traits of the 18th 
Century: a fine study 
in proportion and detail 


A stone doorway which 
goes back to Tudor 
England for its inspira- 
tion, colloquialized 
here in a Pennsylvania 
house. Mellor, Meigs 
& Howe, architects 


Georgian design of an 
Italian type is express- 
ed in the stone door- 
way of a house at 
Montclair, New Jersey. 
It was designed by 
F. A. Nelson, architect 
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This shell-hooded door- 
way, with carved console 
brackets, in Buckingham- 
shire, England, is charac- 
teristic of the vigorous 
style of its 1680 period 





A late 18th Century door- 
way in Gloucestershire, 
which reflects the urban- 
ity and studied simplicity 
of the Regency, and is full 
of hints for present day use 


Distinctly Italian feel- 
ing is evident in the 
exquisitely refined low 
relief detail of this late 
18th Century French 
doorway at St. Vigor, 
Viroflay, Seine et Oise 


A formal doorway in 
Gloucestershire, En- 
gland, characterized by 
the Neo-Greek classi- 
cism of the Regency. 
The Georgian note is 
seen in the leaded fan 
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A well-studied example 
of the modernized 
American version of 
Italian villa architec- 
ture is this doorway 
from a house at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Dwight 
James Baum, architect 
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The drawing room is formally treated, in both its 
architecture and its decoration. The paneling is 
gray-green, and the furniture well chosen for this 
type of room. The drawing room occupies the 
entire width of the house on the second floor, 
and is separated from the dining room by the 
stair foyer. The kitchen, which is also on the 
second floor, is at the back of the lot, separated 
from the front portion of the house by a brick 
court and reached by a passageway along one side 


An unusual device in the drawing room is the 
location of the fireplace at the extreme right of 
one of the long walls. This accomplishes two 
things which help make up for sacrificed symme- 
try. It provides a long unbroken wall space for a 
large piece of furniture or a grand piano, and 
adds a sense of intimacy to the fireside. The well 
related scale of the moldings, and use of the 
small hob-grate make this an unusually interest- 
ing and very delightful study in fireplace design 


A TOWN HOUSE REMODELED 
for LIVING and OFFICES 
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A brick wall of ingenious and interesting design 
forms one side of the court which separates the 
main portion of the house from the studio and 
the kitchen above it. The plan of this unusually 
designed house consists of two parts: the house 
proper and the two-story studio and kitchen, at 
the back of the lot, the two parts connected by 
a passageway. The first floor level of the passage 
connecting entrance hall and studio; the second 
floor level connecting dining room and kitchen 
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The studio entrance, seen across the court from 
one of the library doors. Above the studio door 
is the terrace outside the kitchen windows. This 
illustration conveys the best picturization of the 
unusual plan of this house, which suggests a solu- 
tion for the problem of any professional man 
who wants to combine his home and office on one 
city lot. The lot on which this house is built 
moreover, is only 18’ wide dnd 100' deep. Wm. 
Lawrence Bottomley, the owner, was the architect 
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THE NEW YORK HOME of WM. 
LAWRENCE BOTTOMLEY 
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VEGETABLES 


By Careful Succession Planting the Food Garden Will Yield Its 
Increase Far Into the Winter 


Fy* HERE is no « ut dat vhich marks 
| the passing either ol the earl 
spring, or summer vegetabl Before 
all the crons resulting from the ear! spring 
planting have been gathered the plants 
which give ummer vegetabl ire up and 
vyrowing on and while the gathering of 
these summer vegetables is still progressing, 
the plants upon which we depend for our 
autumn crops are under cultivation 
lo obtain the maximum quantity of high 
quality vegetables from our garden, esp 
cially if this is of a somewhat restricted 
irea, 18 A problem of first importance, the 
most obvious solution of which is the grow 
ing ol two crops, as lar as possil le, on the 
same space in the same season 
The growing in the same season of a 
econd crop where the first grew is not fea 
sible in all cases Seeds of some kinds 
which produce mid-summer, or even autumn 
crops have to be sown at the same time as 
those which produce the early spring vege- 
tables. In short, there are certain crops 
which occupy the ground the entire season 
through, or so much of it that it is too late 
after they are gathered to plant a second 
crop where they grew lo this class of 
vevetables which occupy the space in our 
garden the entire season, belong parsnip, 
parsley and salsify, some part of each of 
which need not be rath red till the follow 
ing spring, and also onions grown for the 
winter supply. ‘Tomato and egg plants al 
so occupy the ground the entire season after 
they are transplanted into the garden, but 
they can follow the early spinach, lettuce 
and radish, which will have been harvested 
by May 10 to 20, quite early enough for 
setting out tomato and eggplant in the open 
garden, and in this way two crops are grown 
on the same space. Some amateur gar 
deners who are always trying to rush the 
season set tomato and eggplants at an ear- 
liet date between the early cabbage or cauli- 
flower plants or the rows of vegetables that 
pass off the stage early, doing this without 
any special preparation of the ground for 
the second crop. Such gardening, it seems 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Three bills of each 


. 2 


Cucumbers and Summer Squashes 








Stra wherry Plaats 























The word “Plant,” used in this plan, indicates 
that plants raised in hotbed and cold frame are 
transplanted into the rows. In all other rows 
seeds are planted. “Followed by” means that as 
soon as the vegetable mentioned before these 
words is gathered, the ground is to be dug over 
again and the vegetable mentioned after these 
words planted or transplanted into the same row, 
so as to raise two crops in them each season 
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The main interest of the bedroom in the photograph above is 

provided by the mauve and white toile de Jouy which covers the 

bed and makes the curtains. This is charming with the pale pink 

gauze glass curtains and pink taffeta dressing table. Wood, Edey 
and Slayter were the decorators 



























The classic design above is ex- 
ceptionally decorative. The 
ground is putty color and the 
figures old blue, deep red and 
mauve. 50”, $8.70 


The classic design of the toile 

above comes in either red, lav- 

ender, black, or blue on a white 

ground. It is 32” wide and 
$1.65 a yard 


Above is a well-balanced pat- The amusing and gay design 

tern which comes in white on above is in deep wine color, 

either arose or old blue ground. blue, green and a little mauve 

It is 31” wide and is priced on a buff ground. It is 40” 
at $3.15 a yard wide and $6 a yard 


An effective toile with pea- The formal pattern of the toile 
cocks, urns and classic figures on the right comes in mulberry, 
comes black on mustard yellow, black, blue-green, red or olive 
blue on white, rose on white green on a white ground. It 
or mauve on white. 31”, $1.65 is 31” wide and $1.80 a yard 


TOI &b. DE tO4ae 


The Toiles On This Page May Be Purchased Through the House 8 Garden Shopping 
Service, 19 West 44th Sireet, New York City. Cuttings will be sent on request, 








The colorjul linen damask set above 
might be used on a porch. It come 
in Dit rose, i or lavender. 59° 
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The towel at the 
left is pure linen 
with hand 
titching in blue, 
rose, or white. 
lt measures 31” 
x 18”, $2 each 


(Below) Linen 
luncheon set of 
one 54” cloth 
ind six 13” 
napkins. Border 
in blue, laven- 
der, pink, green 
or white, $10 





The thirteen piece linen luncheon 
set above is for a_ wrefectory 
table. The runner, 50” x 17” 
has a two inch band of hand 
embroidery and cut work, $42.50 


LINENS FOR THE 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


Wohi Va Be Purel j Throual 
¢ How & Garden Shopping Ser 
19 West 44th Stre New York 

City 
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A linen luncheon or bridge set has hand 

embroidery and hemstitching in blue or 

green. Cloth 36” square. Seven pieces. 
$11.25 for the set 



















A linen towel 
18” x 30” with 
hemstitching and 
embroidery 
comes all white 
or with colored 
borders, $1 each 


l 


A thirteen piece 
écru. linen set 
with hand hem- 
stitching and cut 
work has a run- 
ner 8 x 54 
and mats 12” x 


18”, $38.50 ‘. 
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The mirror above which so hap- 
pily reflects a Colonial hallway 
is a reproduction of a design 
much used in early American in- 
teriors. It is finished in antique 
gold and measures 15” x 21", $24 


The lacquer frame of the mirror 
at the left comes in either black, 
blue, green or Chinese red with 
decorations in gold. The mirror 
measures 24" x 40" and costs $60 


The decorations in 
sealing wax red and 
gold are painted on 
the glass of the 
mirror below form- 
ing a frame 114” 
wide. Measures 
18” x 36" over-all, 
$115 

















The mirror above with its 
delicate engraved design and 
glass rosettes would be charm- 
ing used above a dressing 
table draped in chintz or 
taffeta. It measures 20” x 
32” and is priced at $52.50 


MIRRORS IN 
NEW DESIGNS 


AND OLD 


These may be purchased 
through the House Garden 
Shopping Serviee, 19 West 
44th Street, New York City 
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Bradley & Merrill 


Paintings of ships and farm- 
houses were the favorite meth- 
ods of decorating mirrors in 
Colonial days. Above is a 
reproduction finished in an- 
tique gilt with a colored pic- 
ture at top. 20" *%32\.", $51 


Mirrors, besides being deco- 
rative in themselves, add to 
the apparent size of a room. 
At the left is a graceful mir- 
ror with a beveled edge, en- 
graved design and glass ro- 
settes. Overall 18” x 36", 
$75. Without sunburst $67.50 
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-- , 
especially, and flower 3 Farmer” and later the 
He lived in Ne England Ae Wi 2 OG publisher of “The Horti- 


from 1798 to 1886 


The first famous landscape 
gardener in America. 
Downing was also a dis- 
tinguished and influential 
writer on gardening sub- 
jects His tendency was 
toward naturalistic design 


He 
died in 
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culturist.” He died in 1882 
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traits on this page are re- 
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courtesy of the Macmillan 
Co., publishers of the Cy- 
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A close friend of 
Downing and _ the 
father of Prof. 
Charles S. Sargent, 
director of the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, H. 
W. Sargent, by set- 
ting a fine example 
during a_ trying 
period, did much to 
develop enthusiasm 
for and good taste 
in gardening in 
America. He died 
in 1882 
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PETER HENDER- 
SON 


Two books of Peter 


Henderson’s: “Gar- 
dening for Profit” 
and “Practical 
Floriculture’, have 
probably been the 
most influential 
native works on 
commercial vege- 


table and _ flower 
growing. Born a 
Scotchman he be- 


successful 
He 


came a 


seedsman here. 
1890 


died in 
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= don - — _ ca ‘ Sampler Days 
fn Society since 1942 


We like to think that the growth of 
Whitman’s, from the little shop in Philadelphia 
in the time of President Tyler, is due to the 
bed-rock devotion to quality on which this 
business is founded. 


From the fair shoppers in 1842, drawn in 
quaint Victorias, who called at the Whitman 
shop, it is a far cry to the thronging thou- 
sands who now buy Whitman’s Chocolates 
every day in every town in America. 


In stage coach days folks from New York, 
Boston and Richmond always took home 
Whitman’s when they visited Philadelphia. 


Now the Whitman quality, with modern 
improvements and infinite variety, can be had 
conveniently in nearly every neighborhood in 


the land. 


The names Sampler, Salmagundi, Fussy, “1842”, 
Super Extra, Pink of Perfection and Pleasure Island 
are full of significance for candy buyers. Each stands 
for the satisfaction of a special taste in confections. 

Simply look for the Whitman sign on the 
selected store that is agent for the sale of Whitman’s 
Chocolates. 
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Chocolates 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Also makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. yr? Branch: 1537 Michi A South 
San Francisco Branch: 449 inna St. — 
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CHARACTERISTIC 
IN JACOBEAN FURNITURE 
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Sideboard of about 
1680-1700. 
simply-turned and plain 
legs 
metrically outlined with 


Note the 


and panels geo- 


mouldings 








S THE phrase Italian Renais- 
ance is pronounced “trippingly 
on the tongue with little con 
ception ot tt significance, so turni 
ture is often glibly described as Jaco 
bean. In Jacobean we recognize Jaco 
bus, the Latin for James, of England 
ind Scotland, who names the period 
though it outlives his reign 
When we look at Jacobean turni 
ture we soon begin to see that there 
ire three group the simple, the not 
o simple, and the ornate Histori- 
illy the groups fall in this way 
Avm chaw a at 1685-164 karly stuart or Jacobean 1603- 
of Restoration tyle h 16049 
Italian Renaissance influence Cromwellian or Commonwealth, 
Vote high upholstered back during the Puritan government ol 
ith detached turned suppor Oliver Cromwell's Commonwealth, 
1649-1600, 
| | Late Stuart or Jacobean, Carolean—from Carolus, 
' Latin for Chark whose Restoration to the throne 
P named the period, 1660-1688 
/ lhe Tudor King Henry VIII brought Italian Ren- 
¢ aissance models and workmen to England. Under 
. Queen Elizabeth, his imperious daughter, native 
workmen followed these models, and when James 
| we i I came to the throne we find the Tudor and Eliza 
YM , bethan types still made by native workmen and so 
\° successfully that Jacobean furniture is considered 
the most characteristically English of any of the 
(’) periods. Still it is not always easy to distinguish 
4 Jacobean from Italian Renaissance and Flemish 
| furniture, so fashionable were these styles 
| | } The two distinctive types of Italian Renaissance 
Fx ) are easily recognized in Jacobean lturniture the 
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ornate models in the early and late Jacobean, and 


er-pull of the 
period ' 
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1660-1683. A 
Cromwellian type showing in- 
fluence of plain Italian Ren- 

aissance models 


chair of 


the plain forms during the puritanical 
regime of Cromwell who temporarily 
reversed the trend of fashion. The 
early types are sparingly used to-day. 
The Cromwellian and_ Restoration 
types are finely illustrated in these 
chairs from The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York 

These are the chief points 
characterize Jacobean furniture: 

Construction: Large 
simple heavy structure with squat 
outlines for the low-ceilinged rooms 
of the time. Straight upright lines. 
Legs underbraced simply or with elab- 
orate carving. Supports often spiral. 
Restoration types resemble Louis XIII. 
Oak and walnut principally used. 

Ornament: Cut-in or flat carving, 


which 


pieces have 


Side 


scroll-work, Italian Renaissance design. — 
Strap-work patterns and panels geometrically out- 
lined with mouldings very characteristic. Applied 
ornament and inlay. Mounts become elaborated. 
Upholstery very splendid—leathers, velvets and em- 
broideries. Caning popular. 

Top: Straight on simple models, crested and 
carved on high-backed chairs 

Back: Varied, flat or curved, straight or raked— 
inclined backward, caned or upholstered Coarse 


caning in early period. 


irm: Straight or curved, dipped or sloping, 
carved, scroll or spiral 

Seat: Rectangular, plain. caned, upholstered, often 
juite high above the floor. 

Leg: Straight or curved, turned, bulbous and 
spiral. Flemish or S scroll popular. 

Foot: Square, ball, bun, Flemish scroll. 
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of Restoration 
Italian Renaissance Influence. 
High back, caned and carved 
carved 


A_ characteristic 
plate 





about 1660-1675, 
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underbracing. 
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the Yorkshire 
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Country Douse Bed Rooms 
at the Dampton Shops 


INELY grained burl walnut, with bead- 

ings and bands of a darker tone, was used 

in these pieces of furniture which are so simple 

in design as to be inexpensive, yet so beautiful 

in the details of hand carving and cabinet work 

as to be worthy of a luxurious home of today 
and treasured heirlooms of the future. 


This photograph from the Hampton Exhibits 
but suggests the scores of conscientiously con- 
structed Hampton productions, each distinc- 
tive in hand carving or decoration, which have 
been recently designed especially for the sim- 
ple country house or all year home. 


You will find these new exhibits of country 
house furniture arranged with harmonious 
draperies and accessories. Each piece is plain- 
ly priced and sold separately. 


MampeonShops 


18 Gast 50*Street ss: 








The Hampton 
Exhibits occupy 
this entire build- 
ing. No branches 
Or associated 
companies. 
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For Artistically Coloring 
Your New Woodwork 


NEXPENSIVE soft woods such as pine and cypress may be 
made as beautiful and artistic as hardwood with Johnson’s 
Wood Dye. It is easy to apply—goes on easily and quickly 

without a lap or a streak. Brings out the beauty of the grain 
without raising it—dries in four hours—does not ruboff or smudge. 


JOHNSON’S 
WOOD DYE 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE has many uses, for both the artisan 
and amateur. Architects and contractors specify it for coloring 
woodwork and flooring in new buildings. Painters and decorators 
use it with equal satisfaction on new and old woodwork of all 
kinds. Housewives delight in it for doing over old furniture and 
for coloring reed and wicker baskets, etc. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE is made in fourteen standard shades 
—a few of which are:— 


No. 129 Dark Mahogany 
127 Brown Mahogany 126 Light Oak 124 Golden Oak 
140 Early Engltish 123 Dark Oak 125 Mission Oak 
All shades may be easily lightened, darkened or intermixed. Full 
directions on every label. 


Are You Building? 


If so, you will find our book particularly interesting and useful, for it tells how 
to finish inexpensive soft woods so they are as beautiful and artistic as hard- 
wood. Tells what materials to use—includes color card—gives covering capa- 
cities, etc. 

Our Individual Advice Department will give a prompt and expert answer to all 
questions on interior wood finishing——without cost or obligation. 


We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the name of your best dealer 
in peor 


131 Walnut 110 Bog Oak 


| Book on Wood Finishing FREE | 


&. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HGS, Racine, Wis. 
(Canadian Factory Brantford ) 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’ 


' Please send me free and postpaid your illustrated instruction 
\ book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. 


My Dealer is 
My Name 
My Address 
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The finished effect 
walls, printed silk curtains, its gay peasant pottery and its walnut 


brown furniture is the result 
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left to be done. The room was quite 
finished! I tried to fathom the cause 
of this subtle charm that is so 
seldom apparent in such a _ youth- 
ful house. For often, even after sev- 
eral years, rooms have a way of 
looking as if they had been furnished 
all of a sudden. The furniture is too 
fat, the room too full, the scheme too 
conventional, and lacking in imagina- 
tion, as though all the furnishings had 
been assembled by a stranger. Even 
the ornaments seem to lack the per- 
sonal element in their selection, re- 
sembling too clearly the heterogeneous 
collection of wedding presents. But 
there was nothing of that effect in 
this room. 

“I suppose,” said my friend, “it’s 
because I started out with two really 
handsome chairs that raised the tone of 
some things I painted myself, plus the 
magic of my books and my hearth, that 
my room has had a chance to grow 
up the way it should go!” 

Then followed the tale of this house. 

After buying the home that had cost 
a great deal more than had been 
planned for, there had been left a 
fantastically small sum with which to 
accomplish suitable furnishing. The 
problem of furniture resolved itself in- 
to a choice between cheap suites in 
living, dining and bedrooms, the owner 
hoping either to replace these with 
more suitable furniture later on, or to 
be frankly courageous in the matter of 
empty space and have overstuffed fur- 
niture luxurious enough to make up for 
the lack of other things generally sup- 
posed to be necessary, such as big rugs, 
sofas, many tables, lights, handsome 
desks, daybeds and the like. 

Courage had been the watch word, 
for the walls of the living room were 
so delightfully canvas-hung and pan- 
eled, their color such a luscious gray, 
it seemed impossible to consider inex- 
pensive, fat tapestry pieces, and the 
highly varnished luster of the ordinary 
funeral-pyre of a library table. So, 
instead, nearly the whole sum set aside 
for the first furnishing of the living 
room was used for the purchase of 
two chairs, upholstered in velvety hand- 
printed linen in gold and blue and deep 
mauve on a ground of gray. It took 
courage, that! The spending of two 
hundred and seventy-five dollars on 
two chairs, with perhaps four people 
coming to call next day! 

But the at-home cards gave two 
months’ grace, more than enough to 
paint the floor the rich turquoise blue 


of glazed pottery, to find two Empire 
chairs of wood and rush at the second- 
hand mart, and to paint them in black 
and decorate them in gold. In addi- 
tion a spindle-backed porch settee was 
found, old and shabby to be sure, but 
more than restored to beauty by the 
magic of the same pots of black and 
gold paint. Two old porcelain jars in 
black, gold and gray were wired for 
electricity, and shades were fashioned 
of turquoise blue fringed in black and 
lined with old yellow. These lamps 
were stationed on little spindle-legged 
candlestands, afterward to be replaced 
by the old-red lacquer Queene Anne 
tables shown in the picture. Small 
wool rugs were dyed black for the 
floor. 

Four years ago, these lacquer tables 
did not exist, nor the sofa I see there 
now. There was no satinwood desk, 
no large rug, no mirrors, no footstools. 
The handsome curtains, the Chinese 
Chippendale table in dusky mahogany, 
the William and Mary wing chair 
drawn up to the hearth were later addi- 
tions. But there were the glorious and 
colorful books, all blue and vivid rose 
red, old yellow, tawny brown, gray and 
gold. These books and the gray, gold 
and turquoise of the linen that uphol- 
stered the chairs preordained the room’s 
color scheme, and nothing could have 
been more joyous to work out, judg- 
ing from my friend’s sparkling face as 
she told about each thing she had done. 

The inner beveled side of each 
molding strip that paneled the wall had 
been painstakingly painted in turquoise 
to connect this scheme with the floor. 
The semi-circular tops of the recessed 
bookshelves were filled in with decora- 
tive pieces of wood toned in antique 
gold and decorated in turquoise, black, 
and Chinese red. Two tiny black and 
gold silhouettes were hung on the wall, 
and curtains of the palest gold colored 
French voile, embroidered in wool, were 
hung at the windows. 

Nothing was expensive in this room 
except those two chairs, and the plan 
of the wall background itself. Eventu- 
ally came the sofa, upholstered hand- 
somely in blue, black and gold frizette, 
which replaced the black and gold set- 
tee. Another year brought the satin- 
wood desk; later came the gray and 
black imported rug, the floor-length 
curtains of taupe gray velours, the 
inner glass curtains of deep ivory silk 
gauze that were almost yellow. The 
next year brought the red lacquer 

(Continued on paze 98) 
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It is a fine tribute to the Cadillac that 
many women who represent ideal 
American womanhood place Type 61 
unqualifiedly first among motor cars. 


This favor is final in its meaning, because 
such a woman is an instinctive judge of 
that which is excellent and worthy. 


She loves beauty wherever it manifests 
itself—in the line and color of a painting, 
in a passage of exquisite music, or in the 


graceful modelling of her Cadillac. 


Moreover, she is self-reliant; frequently 
she drives her own car; and her pleasure 














in doing so is enhanced by her Cadillac’s 
facile, effortless control. 


But her chief characteristic is an impell- 
ing instinct for social service, and be- 
cause of this, she respects her Type 61 
Cadillac particularly for its utility, its 
sustained performance, its sound and 
unvarying dependability. 


The fact that so many women of this 
type select the Cadillac is clear evidence 
of its leadership in the eyes of those with 
whom quality is the first consideration. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Painted for Cadillac by Neysa McMein 
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N° illustration can truly show 

you why Smith & Wesson 
revolvers are actually “Superior.” 
Any dealer will let you examine 
one, inside and out. Only then 
will the dependability and accu- 
racy of the arm be apparent. You 


will realize also, by comparison 





why its slightly higher price is 


justified, 














SMITH & WESSON 
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Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers xs 
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Catalogue sent on request 
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No arms are genuine Smith & 
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¢- Wesson Arms unless they bear, \; ? 
L plainly marked on the barrel, : 

the name | : 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
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mirror, the William and Mary fireside 
chair done in black ground petit-point. 
Thus the room was finished, thus it 
was given charm, and beautifully fitted 
into a house that was entirely fur- 
nished by the relay method. 

But now let us study a house that 
was furnished “all-of-a-sudden”. For 
this house the owner had considerably 
more to spend than had my other 
friend. But, feeling that furnishing 
must be done completely when people 
are to live in the house and entertain 
their friends in it, she did a rather 
thorough job. You know the sort of 
thing,—a tapestry living room suite, a 
heavy oblong table with book racks 
at the ends, sectional bookcases, green 
Wilton rug, tan walls, silky green ma- 
terial for window hangings, lace trim- 
med net for glass curtains, an upright 
piano, a cabinet for music, two floor 
lamps with huge shades, a table lamp 
with a shade of art glass. In the din- 
ing room a rather puny Flemish oak 
suite was used, in the bedrooms un- 
imaginative ivory enamel furniture, 
and angular mahogany suites of name- 
less style. All proper, solid furniture, 
utilitarian, useful, but without the 
slightest claim to beauty. Even to cut 
glass and silver, even to embroidered 
white bureau scarves, was this house 
completely furnished. 

“But I always intended to refurnish 
completely in five years, at the latest, 
even when I was buying the things!” 
this woman said. “And when we 
moved into our next house, I was defi- 
nitely dissatisfied with my furniture. 
I would have given anything for some 
new things, but we simply could not 
afford them then. Each year passed 
with a fresh realization that we couldn’t 
consider refurnishing. There was so 
much to be done, everything would 
have to go, as I had begun to realize 
in two or three years how uninterest- 
ing my things were. 


“After five years I gave up hope; 
the undertaking seemed too big. I 
had repainted my bedroom furniture, 
I had nice plain walls, I had replaced 
my lamps, and given away my cut 
glass. I had sold my china closet, and 
had used dark cretonnes and casement 
cloths at all my windows, but as far 
as changing the furniture there seemed 
no prospect of this in sight. 

“Then I read an article on making a 
beginning. It told how a woman 
could often make an expenditure of 
one or two hundred dollars at a time 
when she would be ‘appalled and fairly 
paralyzed at the thought of ever being 
able to spend thousands. And by buy- 
ing one thing one year, two another, 
one the next, and so on, and avoiding 
sets of anything, so long as the furni- 
ture conformed to the same general 
spirit and was really beautiful in line, 
an effective room was bound to result. 

“Well, I’ve made my beginning. I 
have a beautiful velvety brown side- 
board for my dining room, and even if 
ten years have passed, I’m seeing my 
home with fresh eyes. Two hundred 
and fifty dollars for this piece, and 
next year a hundred and eighty for the 
draw table to match. In another six 
months I’m going to get quaint Wind- 
sor chairs with the wooden peg con- 
struction. Everything will be good this 
time. I have only to shut my eyes to 
see this dining room as it will be:— 
the walnut brown of the furniture, the 
ivory walls and woodwork, the recessed 
cupboard with porcelain of old ivory, 
decorated in flowers in old red, blue, 
green and black; the mauve, green and 
black of the printed silk curtains, with 
their plain mauve velveteen valances. 
And on my brown floor, an oval rug 
of black and ecru grass, until I can 
afford a wool rug.” 

If all this had only been done in the 
beginning—how much simpler and less 
expensive it all would have been! 


Pruning Shrubbery To Obtain Effects 


(Continued from page 82) 


in that way, taking care, however, not 
to get too much of a contrast in height 
between any two adjacent flants, be- 
cause of the striking feeling of unrest 
and lack of proportion which such an 
effect is sure to cause. In this case the 
hydrangea, now 12’ tall, was trimmed 
back very little, but the shrubs sur- 
rounding it were all cut back far enough 
to allow it to tower 2’ above its tall- 
est neighbors. 

The final step consisted in trimming 
and “smoothing up” any protruding 
branches that were overlooked at first. 

To be successful at pruning (and 
pruning is a very important task) we 
must observe the following points: 

Effect: 

Study the intended effect. Why was 
that particular shrub placed as it was? 
Can you improve on the intended effect ? 

Naturalness: 

Strive to prune so that the shrub 
will have a natural effect after the work 
is completed. Allow one side to stay 
a bit taller than the other, or leave a 
few branches more on one side than on 





the other—some little point to keep the 
whole from looking artificial. 

Leave as few stubby, “sore-thumb” 
ends as possible. If you are working on 
very old shrubs, however, do not feel 
discouraged if you cannot cut them all 
so that the cut remains hidden, for that 
would be well-nigh impossible. Be 
careful that you do not cut away so 
much of the growth in front that the 
untidy stumps in the center will show. 

Always remember to cut out the old- 
est wood first. Lo this continually sea- 
son after season, and your shrubs will 
be young and thrifty. 

Mark two separate weeks on your 
calendar as “pruning weeks’. The 
first will be sometime along the last of 
June or the first of July, according to 
whether you are situated north or south 
of New York City; at this time all 
shrubs which have borne flowers during 
the spring and summer should receive 
their trimming. The second week may 
either be in the late fall or early spring, 
at which time the late summer and fall- 
flowering shrubs are pruned. 
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The heaviest production in twenty- 
three years of Packard history falls far 
short of meeting the steadily growing 
national demand for the Single-Six. 


This is due, no doubt, in the first in- 





stance, to public confidence in the 
soundness of Packard engineering and 
manufacturing—greatly stimulated, 
however, by the record the SingleSix 
is establishing everywhere for re- 
ally remarkable economy of operation. 
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AND CLARK 
MINIATURE 


of those intimate 
week-end parties. 


This beautiful little instrument only 


four feet, two inches high; full 88 note 


key | art rd > 


plays all standard rolls. 


Can be operated by everyone W ithout 


prac tice, 


No home, studio, or apart- 


ment complete without one. Write 
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Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


§ The Story & Clark. § 
| Piano Company 
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The Cutting Garden 


(Continued 

portant garden. Or it might be a 
part of the vegetable garden. I have 
seen a number of charming gardens 
where the homely necessities of the 
table grew side by side and were in- 
closed with rows of delightful flowers. 
Simplicity and orderliness are the 


main requisites ior design in a cutting 
garden, coupled with accessibility in 
order that one can easily reach all 
things. Straight rows of the taller 
and more bushy things, and long nar- 
row beds for the low and more spraw- 
ly varieties is the best plan. One 
need not be over concerned with the 
color scheme for we can arrange the 
blooms to suit our purpose after they 
are cut. But it may be a labor sav- 
ing device to group them according to 
the color arrangements we generally 
use and so make it easier to compose 
our bouquets. Again we might put 
all the blues together, all the yellows, 
and so on down the list, or we might 
arrange them according to heights, to 
seasons of bloom, or their habit of 
growth, but which ever way we use, it 
is a question of personal preference, 
and we should be happy to remember 
that we do not have to lie awake nights 
and worry about color combinations. 
PLANTING THE GARDEN 

The question of planting is as simple 
as planning. The most abundant and 
diversified flowers for cutting are sup- 
plied by the host of annuals. We may 
plant the seeds for these in the places 
where they are to flourish in the lat- 
ter part of April. The ground should 
be well worked to at least the depth 
of a foot, manured or fertilized, and 
well raked, then allowed to settle. Or 
we may transplant seedlings from the 
cold frames and hot house in early or 
mid May. This applies to bought plants. 

While annuals may give the bulk 
of our cutting bloom there are many 
delightful perennials that must be in- 
cluded if we expect our main garden 
to escape unscathed. While annuals 
are usually raised from seed, and so 
have the advantage of being cheap, 
perennials usually entail a much larger 
expenditure, and there may be many 
who do not feel that they care to en- 
dow two gardens with expensive ma- 
terial. The solution of this problem is 
easy when you stop to consider that 
each year there is a certain amount of 
thinning, and dividing to be done in 
a successful perennial garden when 
things have grown so fast that they are 
crowding out their neighbors. Why not 
e-plant such things in the cutting gar- 
den? Then 


you have them to cut 
from, and if some favorite dies in 
the border you can select one of its 


relatives in the cutting garden to fill 
its place. Again why not start a few 
perennials from seed? Many will bloom 
the first year, and in the second year 
will have an abundance of bloom. In 
fact in this manner you can try out 
all manner of things before taking a 
hazard by incorporating them into the 
main garden. Catalogues are apt to 
differ on description, and experience is 
always the better teacher. 
AFTER SPRING BULBS 

One always dislikes to despoil the 
spring array of tulips and _ narcissus, 
even a few taken here and there are 
missed, but they are so jolly in broad- 
mouthed pots and vases indoors! As 
a solution, why not plant a few sur- 
plus bulbs in the cutting garden and 
pick them as you desire to use them? 
Why not replant this year’s bulbs there 
after they have bloomed? The second 
year is always a gamble and one does 
not like to take a chance on their not 


from 


foliage. 
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doing well, and yet one does dislike to 
dig them up and throw them away. 

In selecting flowers to grow in a 
cutting garden there are several factors, 
which go to make a flower valuable for 
cutting, which should be considered. 
First the stem. It must be stiff enough 
to bear the flower upright and in a 
position to its advantage, except in the 
case of flowers with trailing, drooping 
habits, and it must be long enough 
to cut well and form pleasing arrange- 
ments in vases. The color should be 
one which will harmonize with other 
things, or which will compose well 
with the existing interior decoration of 
our rooms, and there should be a wide 
choice in order that we may escape 
monotony and be able to secure variety 
in our bouquets. The flower should 
have an appealing form, shape, and ha- 
bit. Coarse flowers are difficult to 
handle in bouquets or interior work, 
they are best suited to the bold masses 
of the garden and shrubbery border. 
There are exceptions of course, such as 
the miniature sunflowers, the mallows, 
and hollyhocks which have _ special 
niches to fill in our schemes. The larger 
majority of flowers should have fra- 
grance for it is a large portion of the 
charm of a bouquet and seems to bring 
the sweet freshness of nature indoors 

The cultivation of such a garden is 
comparatively easy. If most of the 
things are in rows the hoe and the 
weeding rake will keep them in order, 
loosening the ground and destroying the 
weeds. There will be little danger of 
the plants going to seed too early if we 
pick enough of them, and when a plant 
does pass on its way after doing its 
bit we need not concern ourselves about 
the gap it has left unfilled for our 
pictorial effect is safe in another place 
To secure a profusion of large blooms 
we should from time to time apply 
liberally bonemeal, sheep manure, liq- 
uid manure, or any of the tried and 
trusted chemical fertilizers on the mar- 
ket. The best time to do this is just 
as the flower is in bud, it increases 
the size and number of blooms and the 
length of stem considerably. It is never 
a good policy to begin that which you 
do not intend to finish, especially if it 
is not convenient, so do not begin to 
water the flowers in the cutting garden 
after they are established, otherwise 
they will soon form the habit and not 
send down sufficient roots to take care 
of themselves. If the soil is kept suffi- 
ciently loosened there will be ample 
moisture in the ground to support the 
flowers, except of course in extreme 
cases of drought or in localities where 
there is little and infrequent rain fall. 


HOW TO CUT FLOWERS 


A word about cutting flowers. A pair 
of sharp shears or scissors is the best 
implement. A few plants break off 
easily, but the majority are liable to be 
damaged severely by hand picking. A 
clean sharp cut is much more readily 
healed by nature. Spare the small 
shoots and branches, for they will be 
the source of supply a little later. Top- 
cutting will increase the number of side 
or lateral shoots, make the plant more 
bushy, and consequently more abun- 
dant in bloom. It is always well to 
cut an average amount of foliage with 
your flower, the plant will not miss it, 
and it acts as an admirable foil for 
the bloom, it is always much better taste 
to use a good foliage with its own 
flowers than ferns, vines, and other 
Cut as long a stem as possible; 


short stems being hard to handle in 
making a bouquet, and the short stubs 
left on the plant are of no use and in 
time make it unkempt in appearance. 
(Continued on page 102) 
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The Real Thing 


T is an inadequate compliment to say that Técla Pearls 
look like the real thing. To all intents and purposes, 
they are the real thing. Nothing but a negligible varia- 
tion in their composition, totally imperceptible in their 
appearance, separates them from the deep sea specimen. 


Tecla Pearl Necklaces with Diamond Clasps 
$100 to $350 





6cda 
IB Iyfth flecrue Nw Ufork 


10 Rue de la Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street, London 


Upon receipt of New York references, 
selections glacly sent on approval 














Hartshorn Rollers Guarantee 
No More Shade Troubles / 











Colonial windows lacked 
thades. In this 1799 Man- 


tion, draped curtains or 
half curtains on wooden 
rod: verved. 








HADES mounted on Hartshorn rollers serve 
so well that they are virtually unnoticed, 


though in constant use. 


They rise at your slightest touch; they lower and 
“stay put” where you want them. They run straight 
and never “jam”. 

This is because a shade is only as good as its roller 
and a roller is only as good as its spring. Hartshorn 
makes all its springs—and holds to one standard. 
They are the best that can be made! 

For over sixty years Hartshorn has been the only 
shade roller known by name and the only roller 


of such high quality as to warrant its being 
recommended by high class retailers. 





On request we will send you with our com- 
pliments, the latest edition of Mrs. Alice Burrell 
Irvine's“ Shade Craft and Harmonious Decora- 
tren,” a booklet imvaluable in home decoration. 








: Established 1860 ' 


EWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY | 
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Cutting Garden 


(Continued from page 100) 


When you cut a stem near to the main 
stalk, or at a joint, the small buds which 
are lying there waiting for just such an 
opportunity, spring into life and de- 
velop a new branch. As you cut place 
your flowers in a flat basket or tray, 
never pile them too high for they are 
liable to crush each other out of shape. 
This method is far superior to carry- 
ing them about in your warm hand 
while picking the remainder of the 
bouquet, for they wilt so easily that 
many times they are almost unfit for 
use and very short lived when you get 
them indoors. The hest time to cut 
flowers is in the morning while they 
are still wet with the dew, then they 
are freshest and will live longer indoors. 

When the flowers are taken indoors 
plunge their stems into a deep dish or 
pail of cold water and let them stand 
there for several minutes while you are 
collecting the various vases and filling 
them about three quarters full of fresh 
water. The most pleasing combinations 
of color are secured when one mentally 
forms his bouquet. When these things 
are done, select your bloom and before 
taking it out of the water snip off the 
end with your scissors under water, 
then quickly transfer it to its vase. The 
reason for this operation is that while 
the flower has been in the open air with 
a cut stem a large amount of air has 
entered the stalk and so does not al- 
low water to pass up as readily as it 
should, Cutting the stem under water 
allows the end to fill and excludes the 
air so that an unbroken circuit, as it 
were, is formed. 

Bouqucts in the house should be gone 
over every day. A single wilted flower 
will often spoil the effect of the whole. 
Take out the passé ones and snip off a 
bit of the stem of the remaining ones 
for the ends are apt to close after be- 
ing in water for awhile. Replace the 
water with fresh, and if necessary re- 
plenish with new cut blooms. 

The question of vases is not difficult, 
but it is generally given a place of less 
importance than it deserves. It is sad, 
when our supply of vases is so small 
that it is necessary to use either one 
thing or none. The happy solution is 
found in a good supply of flat squatty 
ones, tall ones, thin ones, wide-mouthed 


Dignity ina 


and narrow-mouthed varieties, and a 
good selection and variety in colors. 
The vase is almost as important as the 
blooms themselves, and it will in a 
great many cases, raise a bouquet out 
of the ordinary. 

Flower arrangement? Well, it is in- 
deed an interesting subject, but so much 
has been said and written on it that it 
would be conceit to treat it in such 
small space as this. Sufficient to say 
that it is necessary to think of the fit- 
ness of your combinations, and to al- 
low enough room so that the individ- 
uals in it may be appreciated. A few 
well chosen blooms or even one is far 
superior in value to a “bunch.” As for 
color, use plenty of imagination with a 
dash of comron sense and an eye to 
the fitness of things; then one may not 
go too far wrong. 

A list of plants for the average cut- 
ting garden might read as follows: 
Annuals: 

Arctotis grandis 

Asters 

Bachelor’s Buttons 

Calendula 

Clarkia 

Cosmos 

Phlox drummondi 

Lupine 

Marigold 

Mignonette 

Nasturtium 

Nicotiana 

Salpiglossis 

Scabiosa 

Snapdragon 

Sweet Peas (Spencer) 

Sweet William 

Verbena 

Zinnia 
Perennials: 

Columbine 

Hardy Chrysanthemums 

Shasta Daisy 

Coreopsis 

Delphinium 

Helianthus (scabra major—maximil- 

iana) 

Helenium 

Iris in variety 

Peonies in variety 

Tritoma, Red Hot Poker Plant 

Valerian, Garden Heliotrope 


Man’s Room 


(Continued from page 75) 


size room, and are far more restful 
than an over-head glaring light. 

The sitting room in a New York 
house—illustrated on this page, is an 
excellent example of a man’s room, It 
is simple, dignified, comfortable and 
beautiful. The proportions of the room 
are good, the doors, windows and fire- 
place well placed. The paneled walls 
are painted a neutral green rather dark 
in color and make a splendid back- 
ground for the furnishings. The cur- 
tains are of a figured brocatelle which 
harmonizes beautifully with the walls. 
The chairs are all comfortable and at 
the same time good in line. Some are 
covered in leather and a heavy cretonne 
of an old English pattern is on the 
sofa and one or two chairs. The Ori- 
ental rugs, while warm and rich in 
color, are perfect in value for the 
room The well bound books, old 
Chinese porcelains and rare mezzo tints 
give a pleasing variety of color. 

Another photograph shows the cor- 
ner of a man’s study: A corner filled 
with interesting and beautiful things 


adapted to the needs of their owner. 
The room is paneled in butternut which 
makes a splendid background for the 
18th Century painting and colored 
hunting prints. The old Chippendale 
chair covered in beautiful needlepoint 
of the period is as comfortable as most 
over upholstered chairs. At the right 
is an old Sheraton writing desk made 
into a humidor. On the table with 
the books, among other rare pieces, is 
an 18th Century lead box of fine work- 
manship now used for a tobacco jar. 
This small corner fulfills all the re- 
quirements of a man’s room, a com- 
fortable chair to read in, a good light 
near at hand, one’s favorite books 
within easy reach and the surroundings 
charming and in keeping with the spirit 
of the room. 

A room to be really successful should 
be in such perfect harmony that one 
is conscious of its beauty and restful- 
ness without being too conscious of the 
things in it. To achieve this one must 
be aware of composition, line, texture 
and color. 
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AT THE SERVICE OF 
YOUR LINCOLN 


The expenditure of effort and resources to make the 
Lincoln the finest motor car in the world is no more 
pronounced than the organization of means to render 
its maintenance convenient and economical. 


Lincoln service, therefore, is being rendered by 
factory-schooled men who are known to be com- 
petent to handle any detail of the car’s care. 


Wherever you go you will be only ashort distance 
from a capable Lincoln mechanic with adequate 
equipment and supply of parts. 

It is not only our purpose to make the Lincoln the 
finest car to be had at any price but also to provide 
it with the most complete and universal service. 
This is not a deferred promise, but a reality. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT.MICHIGAN 


The Five-Passenger Sedan 
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Old English Wax 





3 Now is the time 
to get at your floors 
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Such a finish is hard, lasting, 
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You can do it quickly and easily. 
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Old English Wax brings out the hidden 


od in a mellow, velvety 
and 
‘ratches and _ heel-marks. 
» floors will retain their 


time, with only an occa- 


sional “touching up” of the places most used. 


Wax floors the new, easy way 
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THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 2103 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Factor Toronto 


Manufacturers of wax finishes for over 25 years 














Mail Coupon for Free book 
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then thet every f ewif 1 heve 
Replains the proper trestment for rs, 
woodwork, furr sve. linele et Shows 
how simply and ecor sieally you can have 
permanentiy beautiful foors All expert 
advice based on over 25 year perience 


Paiot, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing, or department stores 
sell Old English Products. 
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House & Garden 


This pierced and deco- 
rated Venetian glass 
compote is from a 
collection in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum 


VENETIAN GLASS 


T IS known that the art of glass- 

making has been carried on in 
Venice for more than seven hundred 
years. And from the latter part of the 
13th Century, when the guild of glass- 
makers was established upon the island 
of Murano, the furnaces have never 
been transferred from that sequestered 
spot, and the industry has had a con- 
tinuous history that is unique, and full 
of interest both on the artistic and the 
human side. It rose with the wonder- 
ful artistic development and commer- 
cial expansion that took place in Venice 
after the Crusades. It flourished ex- 
ceedingly during the Renaissance, and 
later, all through the days of Venetian 
power and glory. Though in the days 
of humiliation and misfortune the glass 
furnaces were nearly all extinguished, 
still the craft survived, and in the 19th 
Century revival of the Murano fac- 
tories something of the old prestige re- 
turned, and early artistic traditions and 
distinctive qualities were preserved, to 
be passed on to the present time. 

Long before Venice existed the 
Romans were skilled in the making of 
glass, and it seems very probable that 
some traditions of this skill remained 
on Italian soil, and that it was work- 
men from Italian cities who first prac- 
tised the art among the lagoons. When 
Byzantine Greek workmen brought 
their Eastern knowledge of glass mak- 
ing to the shores of the Adriatic, it is 
believed that the impetus was given 
which was destined to lead to such 
great progress at Murano, where were 
laid the foundations of most of the 
modern developments in the manufac- 
ture of glass. There is no very marked 
Oriental influence, however, to be 
traced in the shapes and decoration of 
Venetian glass. More than any of the 
other arts that were brought to such 
high development in Venice it seems 
to be peculiarly the product of her en- 
vironment; its graceful forms, and 
especially its ethereal qualities of color 
and texture, seem to have something 
of the charm of the sea and the softly 
sparkling Venetian atmosphere. 

There was long and patient labor and 
experimenting by generations of de- 


voted, enthusiastic craftsmen in the oid 
laboratories and workshops of Murano. 
They were small and unpretentious 
enough at first, the furnaces simply 
constructed and fed’ with pieces of 
Istrian beechwood, and the too's used 
were few. But, little by little, the sub- 
tle secrets of chemical fusions, the deli- 
cate manipulations of the blowing- 
iron, and the various heating and cool- 
ing processes, must have been worked 
out with that creative joy and pride of 
execution that belonged to the artist- 
artisan of old. 

The guild of glass-makers became a 
caste by themselves as Murano grew 
into an important commercial center, 
and Venetian galleys carried the Murano 
productions to all parts of the civilized 


world. The famous Council of Ten 
made laws by which the secrets of the 
craft were most jealously guarded. 


There were very strict laws against im- 
migration. The glass-workers were for- 
bidden to leave Venicéto work elsewhere, 
on pain of imprisonment, not only for 
the fugitives themselves, if found, but 
for near relatives left behind. Fugi- 
tives if they could be tracked were 
threatened with assassination by some 
of the pleasant methods then in vogue. 
Eventually, of course, the laws were 
evaded, and Venetian processes could 
not be prevented from spreading 
through Europe. But for several cen- 
turies Venetian glass-workers man- 
aged to keep their supremacy. Their 
chief competitors appear to have been 
at home, the carvers and polishers of 
rock crystal, who were also an im- 
portant guild in Venice, and who looked 
upon the artificially made “cristallo di 
Venezia” as a rival fabric, and the 
workmen who made it as imitators and 
interlopers. And now, in museums, 
Venetian glass and rock crystal are ex- 
hibited in close association. 

In the 15th and 16th Centuries the 
island of Murano boasted a population 
of some thirty thousand people, and it 
is said to have presented from afar the 
appearance of a small city in itself, a 
mile in length. It was not entirely 
given over to manufacturing. Edward 


Hutton describes it as “full of vine- 
(Continued 


on page 106) 





Scent bottles of modern Venetian glass make charm- 


ing additions to a dressing table. 


They can be 


obtained in a variety of colors, are opaque and have 


ornamental colored glass flower stoppers. 


Courtesy 


of Ovington Brothers 
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urniture NSPIRED by the Classic revival with its tendency 


toward greater simplicity, the French cabinetmakers 
transcending the of the late XVIII Century created a style of Furniture 
commonplace, well 


which remains unsurpassed in beauty of proportion, 
ornament and decoration. 














Because of these qualities the Furniture of that 

time is admirably adapted to the American home 
o) of today, as is well exemplified by the charming Sleeping 
Room and adjoining Boudoir pictured above. The 
graceful Louis Seize bed, chaise longue and chair, finished 
in a subdued glaze, are richly contrasted by other pieces 
aglow with the exuberant color of tulip and satinwood. 


Those who would infuse their surroundings with 

like charm will derive a wealth of suggestion from 
a stroll through the interesting Galleries of this 
establishment. Here one may assemble, piece by piece, 
an interior of the simplest character, yet achieve an 
individuality which only unconventional appointments 
can make possible. 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Furniture and Decoration 
417-421 MADISON AVENUE 


48"~49" Streets ~~ New York 


De luxe prints of attractive interiors, simple or 
elaborate as desired, gratis upon request. 


Furniture : : Decorative Objects =: = Reproductions 
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Every Mary Lucy Banks Basket 
Beautifies The Home 





No. 372--})" ey 
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No. 615—f,Retrysrinent Basket 
hand arnt ' Price $10.00 prepaid 
The Second Wedding Annicersary ts 


thia graceful beeket a peculiar distinction 

«i f flowers as illustrated, the 

~ » be t band of conventional dé 
Orange 1 " Price $6.50 prepaid 
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I ’ or Rose with Black 


Straw” A MARY LUCY BANKS BASKET 


makes an appropriate gift. 


MARY LUCY BANKS 


196-200 Ninety-First Ave. 


Hollis, L. L., N. Y. 








STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 





Complete instruction in the 
use of period styles, color 
harmony, composition, tex- 
tiles, curtains, wall  treat- 
ments, furniture arrange- 
ment, etc. RESIDENT and 
HOME STUDY courses. 


Enroll now. Send for Catalog H-6 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
101 PARK AVE ‘NEW YORK CITY 


Antique Oriental 
Rug Certainty 


Because Persia 1s exhausted 
| and other sources nearly so, 
| resulting in importers not re- 

ceiving 1°% of former supply 
of antiques, and BECAUSE: 
foresight based upon 
consular reports, Lown alarge 
stock of thick antiques, in- 
cluding Persians, you are 
invite d to know the se glories 
by writing for new descriptive 
list, prices at the low. 


thr ugh 


Read the list, note the 


redentials, indicate your 
preferences. I adhere to your 
requirements and pay express 


on approval, thus making 
your final selections free of 
hy pnotic salesmanship. My 
books show that my custom- 
ers invariably buy more than 
they anticipated, 


L. B. Lawton, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
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Reed Furniture 


Luxurious Comfort is the 
only term that adequately 
describes the Charming New 
Model here illustrated. This 
Design is also obtainable in 
a complete Suite. 

Our Personal Service in 
aiding patrons to secure just 
the Design and Coloring that 
appeals to their individual 
taste is an advantage not 
found in the average store 
where selection is usuall 
confined to the stock on hand, 





SPECIALISTS IN SUN-PARLOR FURNISHINGS 


Our Distinctive 


Importations of Decorative Fabrics offer 


every advantage to those desiring to avoid the commonplace. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


‘The REED SHOP, Inc. 


9 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” 


forwarded on receipt of 2S¢ postage. 
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Over seven hundred years ago, Venice was mak- 


ing decorative fragile glass. 


The ornamental 


amber colored pieces above are reproductions of 


old designs. 


From Ovington Brothers 


Venetian Glass 
(Continued from page 104) 


; ards and olive gardens” in his “Venice 
and Venetia”, a book of intense 
adoration of old Venice, and fierce de- 
nunciation of the modern city, tourist- 
ridden as it was just before the War. 
But even Hutton approves of the 
modern glass factories with their clouds 
of smoke as a symbol of an ancient 
craft that still flourishes, or rather was 
flourishing, up to the time of the War. 
He describes the old aspect of the “is- 
land of glass”, which possessed fine 
churches and rich convents; the latter 
had gardens where beautiful ladies 
walked, arrayed in silken robes trim- 
med with the fine Venetian laces 
(convents were not entirely devotional 
in those days) and bold patricians 
gained admission to make secret love 
to these ladies “while the waters lapped 
the walls.” Romance, hovering always 
about the canals and the lagoons, was 
not absent from Murano Marion 
Crawford laid the scene of his historical 
novel “Marietta a Maid of Venice” 
there, and made the heroine the daugh- 
ter of one of the most 
famous masters of glass 
making, Angelo Berovieri, 
and one of her lovers an- 
other real character, Zorzi 
Ballarin, a Dalmatian ap- 
prentice who, as a for- 
eigner, was forbidden by 
law to work in Murano, 
but was given special 
privileges by the Council. 
The other suitor, an aris- 
tocrat bearing the famous 
name of Contarini, might 
easily have been real too, 
as the daughters of wealthy 
glass-makers were permit- 
ted by law to marry patri- 
cians and their children 
regarded as noble. The 
novel pictures in much de- 
tail the life of Murano 
and its relations with the 
Venetian commonwealth 
in the 15th Century. 
Already in the 15th 
Century some of the or- 
namental processes used 
to this day were known, 
although the culminating 


point in the development 4 tall slim vase of 

modern Venetian glass 

comes either amber or 
ciel blue 


of Venetian glass was not 
reached until about the 
middle of the 16th Cen- 





tury, and many of the best examples 
in Museums belong to this period, or 
somewhat later. Authentic examples 
before 1500 are rare, and earlier than 
1400 almost unknown. In _ Dillon’s 
book on glass, two beakers in the Brit- 
ish Museum are illustrated and de- 
scribed which are given the date 
of 1300, but the author says they 
may be either Venetian, or Franco- 
Syrian. Authorities give the recorded 
tradition that graceful objects of glass 
were borne in procession upon the ac- 
cession of the Doge Lorenzo Tiepolo 
in the 13th Century. In the treasury 
of San Marco are examples of glass 
which are part of the plunder taken 
by the Crusadors from Constantinople 
in 1204, which have influenced italian 
craftsmen. 

All of the very old glass, whether 
of a cloudy greenish, or light yellowish 
hue, or the blue glass that was often 
ornamented with enamel, has imper- 
fections, sometimes a slight irregularity 
of shape, or little specks in the compo- 
sition—perfection did not 
come at once, and never in 
the sense of modern me- 
chanical regularity and 
brilliancy of finish. Vene- 
tian glass depends upon 
other more intangible 
qualities for its artistic ap- 
peal and fascination. 

Enameling was a pro- 
cess that probably came 
from Syria directly, al- 
though the designs used 
' were Italian in _ style, 

sometimes elaborate, with 
figures and medallion 
heads. The shapes of 
early glass cups and gob- 
lets adorned with colored 
enamel and gilding seem 
to be derived from late 
Gothic models in metal. 
On some of these the 
enamel is applied thickly, 
so that the _ original 
material shows but little. 
Examples of coats of 
arms in colored enamel 
lightly applied to trans- 
parent glass are to be 
found in museums. 

These early enameled 
pieces show a_ triumph 
over technical difficulties 
(Continued on page 108) 























Furniture Draperies 
Interior Decorations 
R. PLATT will be pleased to 


make suggestions, submit 








RUTH LYLE SPARKS and pink. The Kidney Dressing Table and 


crystal framed mirror are of our own design. samples and estimates. Reasonable 


Interior Decorator prices. 
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A young girl's room in fresh hy ‘pubis blue | 
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GLASNER The MACBETH GALLERY AY 
ae BROTHERS ESTABLISHED 1892 | 
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American Paintings 
for Home Decoration 
for the Collector 
May we send you our Art Notes? 
. J 
? AQUARIUM & WROUGHT IRON 
SP Unique Call Bell STAND 
‘ se es Verdi Antique & Polychrome finish, $8.00 
Bell of Marine Brass-G6" diameter W | ¥ iS | A M M A c: B E 4% H WROUGHT IRON BRIDGE LAMP 


Bracket of fine handwrot iron-10" spread, Black iron and Polychrome, with adjustable 

















with necessary hammered head screws, INCORPORATED Arm & Parchment Shade, $5.00 
Raw Hide Thong Pull 30” long. Sent E. ‘ : 
i . ’ ” press Collect on Receipt of Remittance 
Price $10.00 Delivered 450 Fifth Avenue — goth Street — New York ne eo pti Sesdies = 
19 East 48th St. New York City 615 Tenth Ave. New York 























Mims. GILLETTE NICHOLS, INC. 








'|} ORNAMENTAL: SHIP 
for WALL DecoRATION 
A charming hand painted relief 
designed by Fred Dana Marsh. 
A. N. A. Size 1214” by 11’. Ready 
to place on wall. Price $12.00 post- 


phe of 


Lt iL SCtCOMS. 


and 


Wall Sanels. 





Old English furniture simple in design and glazed chintz, combine 
Send for our illustrated folder in creating a dining room of much dignity and charm. paid. Leaflet H1 sent on request. 


Studio and Showroom DECORATIONS FOR CITY OR COUNTRY HOUSES JAMES R MARSH 
219 E. 60th St. NEW YORK 402 Madison Avenue, New York City een aon eo ae 
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DECORATIVE LIGHTING FITMENTS 














































































\ Ty 
\ HETHER building, 


remodeling or redecorating, 
you will find Riddle Fitments 
a most satisfactory solution to 
the problem of beautiful light- 
ing equipment. 


The Riddle Fitment 
Booklet 


portrays the fitments in the 
actual colors of the beautiful and 
unique Estofado Decoration. 
Copy, with dealer’s name, sent 
upon request. 

The Edward N. Riddle Co. 
253 Riddle Building, Toledo, Ohio 
v 
Fleer Lame, Neo. O25, £75 


Table Lamp, Neo. 650, 
Consele Stick, $7.5 pair 






































but they do not appeal so much to 
popular taste as the more transparent 
“cristallo”, the very individual and 
typical discovery at Murano,—the deli- 
cate, gossamer glass, thin and light as 
air almost. There was a certain strength 
required to hold it together, as well as 
great ductility to permit blowing into 
fantastic forms, a quality that led to 
absurdly exaggerated shapes when taste 
began to decline. It was never abso- 
lutely clear as modern glass is, and 
when taken to an alien climate, like 
that of England, took on a misty 
cloudiness. Pale tints of color were 
used in the substance of many gob- 
lets and vases, and deeper colored 
spirals and studdings, which are a 
typical decoration, and show the 
facility acquired by Venetian work- 
men. Old Roman processes were re- 


discovered, of- blending colors § in 
marbled effects, and the Roman 
“millefiori” process One of the best 


known Venetian varieties is the “Vetro 
di Trina”, or lace-glass, in which slen- 
der threads of opaque white appear 
as a network imbedded in a trans- 
parent ground 

The glass beads that are so connected 
with Venice in the minds of modern 
travelers belong to her early history. 
Beads of course are as old as Egypt, 
and an adornment of primitive man. 
One tradition in regard to Venetian 
beads is that the explorations of Marco 
Polo prompted their extensive manu- 
facture for African trade. 

The invention of mirrors of glass to 
supersede the polished metal mirrors 
of antiquity is an achievement at- 
tributed to Venice with certainty. 
Mirrors became a very important part 
of the Murano industry, but in this 
department there was soon German 
competition, and that of French and 
English makers in the 17th Century. 
In the story of Venetian glass the 
chapter relating to mirrors, if it could 
be written in full, would no doubt be 
full of vicissitudes 

Belonging to 17th Century develop- 
ments are the elaborate chandeliers 
that were a part of the decoration of 
Venetian palaces of a late period. 
These, if somewhat rococo, are very 
charming in their original surround- 
ings, and are also capable of being 
adapted to modern interiors. The metal 
framework was completely covered by 
applications of opalescent glass in 
foliage patterns, and wax candles 
gleaming in this setting in the old re- 
ception rooms must have looked most 
inviting and gay, giving, as a French 
comment on these chandeliers says 
“une note claire et joyeuse” to an 
apartment. 

By the 17th Century Murano no 








Venetian 


House 


Glass 





Continued from page 106) 


longer stood alone in the manufacture 
of fine and artistic glass. The art had 
become well established in other Euro- 
pean countries. Bohemian glass was 
from the. first particularly a rival of 
Venetian, and their discovery of en- 
graving upon glass, and the new 
methods of cutting that could not be 
successfully applied to the thin and 
most characteristic composition of 
Murano, contributed to the decline 
that was rapidly completed by politi- 
cal downfall. Nevertheless Venice did 
not yield without efforts to stem the 
tide of the temporary eclipse of her 
historic industry. An 18th Century 
master of glass arose, Guiseppe Briati, 
who was celebrated not only for carry- 
ing on old traditions, but also for his 
quite modern enterprise. He went to 
Bohemia to learn new methods, secret- 
ly it is said, and in disguise, and in- 
troduced them on his return, obtaining 
a permit to make glass in the Bohemi- 
an manner in 1736. 

At the beginning of the 19th Cen- 
tury the Venetian glass industry was 
all but dead. About 1838, efforts to 
revive it began, which finally led to 
the modern 19th Century renaissance, 
due to the initiative and efforts of 
Antonio Salviati, assisted by English 
enthusiasts, and English capital. Since 
then there has been a copious output 
from the Murano factories. The most 
famous Italian glass has always been 
much appreciated by Americans. From 
inexpensive strings of beads to fragile 
articles de luxe it has been included 
in the European tokens of returning 
travelers, as well as being found in our 
shops. Inquiry for Murano glass now- 
adays reveals the fact that there are 
not many importations at present 
American manufacturers are imitating 
the Venetian style in a general way, 
copying old shapes and coloring, and 
even sometimes the little flaws. As in 
the old days Bohemian glass competed 
in world markets, now Czechoslovakia 
is already to the fore, and sending out 
some artistic glass. 

American glass has not been with- 
out originality from the first, and the 
modern Tiffany ‘“Favrile” invention, 
making artistic use of the iridescence 
acquired by antique glass through 
the lapse of time, has become known 
everywhere, ranking with the produc- 
tions of Gallé, and other European 
artists. 

In the making of glass modern 
mechanical processes have never alto- 
gether done away with the old crafts- 
man idea, which has come down 
through the centuries, and which was 
so brilliantly exemplified in the factor- 
ies at Murano. 


Mary MacAlister 
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FLOWER OR IVY 
STAND. soIN 


GREEN FINISH 


COMPLETE &:8 





305 Madison Ave 





Decorate Your 
Walls With 
French Scenic Papers 


Beautiful scenic papers, made 
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Screens of 


WO of the loveliest de- 

I signs in papier peint 
left us by the 18th cen- 

tury are “La Jeunesse de la 


master, Jean Papillon, who, 
beginning life as .an appren- 


Low, three fold 
High, four fold 


NANCY McCL 


753 Fifth Avenue 


Distinction 


These designs are being re- 
produced today by Nancy 
McClelland, Inc., by the 
same process of hand block 


Journee” and “Les Amuse- and “illumination” used in 
ments Chinois’. Both of  Papillon’s time. When 
WROUGHT IRON them were executed by the mounted on heavy canvas 


and strong frames, and glaz- 
ed in delightful tones of blue 


screens $125.00 
screens 175.00 


ELLAND, Inc. 


New York City’ 











HIGH. WITH tice in a draper’s shop, end- or green or brown or yellow, C -R Reet eet 
COPPER BOW! ing by making his name fa- they make screens of the HAMBERLAYNE, INC. 
13 IN. DIAM mous as a wood-engraver greatest distinction, which ast a a 

ANTIQUE OR and designer of wall paper. look as if they were painted. DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


226 East 42d Street, New York City 











Practical Home 
Study Course in 


per eer : I NT ERI OR 
DECORATION 


Directors: Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Nancy V. McClelland 









The Florentine CRAFTSMEN ——— 


pan I eas 
~ MASTERS of The MeTaAL ART 


—_— — 


253 Church St, | TUNEAR Faanqun ST, 


nme NEWYORK - NY, =o 
CRPATIONS and = York Y 
ON & 
, RePRropuc tens FRANKUN 430l, 














Very aaratic 





from wood blocks engraved Twenty-four lessons, complete, authoritative, covering every Mey---y ENGUSH 
in the luxurious France of phase,—artistic and practical—background, walls, curtains, : LANTERN 
Napoleon’s day. These papers al 


give the effect of mural paint- 
ings, and in beauty and dis- 
tinction are vastly superior 
to even the highest type of 


formal design. They depict 


color, lighting, textiles, period styles and furniture, com- 
position. Practical direction to beautify your own home or 
to fit yourself for a professional career. 


How the Students 


Regard the Course 









' 

I FuanigneD COMPLETE 
WIRED - BLACK -with 
t CATALDRAL GLAS= 

. 11" (Yeo ot Whily) 

; or with MICA ~ 


; : “You cannot know how much I lessons. I find them easy to under- | arigts 2 4 
such subjects as El Dorado, enjoy each lesson. Certainly those stand and magnificently illustrated.” | roe ouldoor wee 
Scenic America, Italien responsible should be congratulated. (From a_ subscriber in Mexico who : { iH, bette 
Landscape, Fetes of Louis It is unbelievable that a correspon- mistrusted his knowledge of English) , OLLORL = 1" 
XIII, ete dence course should be so interest- “Bach lesson is more fascinating | | three 4tizes- 
é » etc. | ing. I Count it a privilege to take it. than the preceding one, and more , 
, valuable.” | - Oe «= ; 
gE eee ag ee “One of the most desirable features “T , : Py 8; ko = oh = 2 
or illustrated boo of this wonderful course is the privi- want to tell you I never did 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 
101 Park Ave., New York 





lege of consulting the directors.” 


“I am greatly pleased with the 


anything so interesting as this 
course. It is as useful and practical 
as it is fascinating.” 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on request 





H\MAS size! ooh HUNK 94's stare 


a oe nal 18,90 each 
swisyiy 17 PAO 


oie " ; 
Gx leis ot $2625 

















fides 
Same Lawrean cay be OBTAINED 

t i with 24 mn wi canopy For 
New York | hall use wired complete at ‘the 


|\ Same price 
ee | 


Sole American Agents pene mamma 





ARTS & DECORATION 
48 West 47th Street 





























COLONIAL 
3) Vatelohs salads 








ARTISTIC MAIL BOX 





UNFINISHED FURNITURE 








c wrought iron eatherproof finish . $ 
sae tase "AS YOU LIKE 17” | _ 
laze Aective January 1, ] 
1923. “Tequiring mail” bose STAINED — PAINTED end for this 
ov lette) Siots for a pr 1- 


as cblbonste charming portfolio 


Price $6.00, with lock and key $6.50 | " ; 
i | Miniature portfolio containing 20 
| 


Postpaid 
Illustrated leaflet H 


The H. W. COVERT CO. 


137 East 46th Street 
New York 








sent on request pages of Colonial candlesticks, sconces, 
candelabra, tea and coffee sets, etc., in 


brass and copper, sent on request. 


VERA SCOTT 


+ 33 West 49th Street > 
Pi ge eagle. 
' 


Decorated To Order 
Artcraft 


fp Furniture Co. 
203 Lexington Ave. WY New York City 


Between 32nd and 33rd Streets 
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~~ Noe. 3012—Pure Linen Hand Hem- t) 
be stitched and Embroidered Scarves. P23—Imported Scalloped Marcella Bed PS 
§ Hise 18x30 in., Sale Price $4, ea, S0reads, fine quality S, 
my Size 18x45 in., Sale Price 4,60 ca. Size 72x108 in. Sale Price, $413.60 ca ) 
m= Nive 18x54 in, Sale Price §.0@0 ca. Size 900x108 In. Sale Price, 3-5 , 
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© Special—Set of Sheets and Pillow Cases. Comprising one pair 72x104 Inch c 
m Cotton Sheets and one pair 22x35 inch Cotton Pillow Cases, complete with E 
hand embroidered monogram, boxed and laundered. Sale Price, 9 
$13.75 set § 
; Or with 690x104 In. Cotton Sheets 14.75 set ¢ 
- Or in ure Linen with 72x108 in. Sheets 28.50 set “ 
" Or in Pure Linen with 9060x108 In. Sheets 32. set # 
tice caer © a p 
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: No, 7i—Heavy White Turkish & 
" Bath Towels. 22x45 in. Com 
plete with a 4-in, letter in ) 
any color, ‘ 
\ Sale Price, 68.60 dor 
Mav Sale J12t—Pure Linen Hand Hemstitched . 
wsey wer 13-plece Sets, comprising one 18x54 " 
A. Liste No. $2 in. Runner and twelve 12x18 in. Mats. . 
’ ~~ , Sale Price, $17.86 set . 
Re eet Also 18-plece Square Sets in same . 
qu i ~ 89,99 . 
style, comprising one 22x22 tn. Cen- ‘ 
terplece, six 6x6 In. and six 10x10 In. 
Dollies Sale Price, $10.80 set ! 
HOUSEHOLD LINEN SPECIALISTS ESTABLISHED 1766 . 
> 5 ya 
56 St. New 6rK 
if th Ab 2. cor. 582% St. New /O} 
S Also 587 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. LONDON & DUBLIN 
° Factory: Warringstown, Co. Down, Ireland " 
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House & Garden 





Drix suryea 


Even a freshly made garden exhibits an air of age when 
it is built into its site and thoughtfully spread with 
a floor of flagstones 


WALLED and PAVED TOWN GARDENS 


HENEVER you come upon a covering of the garden and is walked 
W wart ularly satisfying and suc- upon continuously. Moreover, a town 
cessful town garden you notice garden, being an outdoor room, is apt 
that it is something more than a bit to be walked in during hours of fair 
of frail design set with ornaments in weather at any season of the year, 
stone and cement. Nothing as slight as and it is necessary that it presents a 
that can exist in the city where a gar- firm and dry surface at all times. As 
den must hold its own in sturdiness and to the matter of a change in levels, the 
permanency with the walls and houses reasons are both practical and esthetic. 
that rise around it. In Summer, per- For instance, if the beds are set on the 
haps, foliage that is fortunate enough higher level and the paths and open 
to attain a luxuriant stage will seem space below, they will never have to 
comparatively substantial; but a town undergo the disadvantage of poor drain- 
garden is not essentially a Summer gar- age, while the plants within them, being 
den. More than any other kind it is on a level 18” to 30” above the paths, 
one to be used and seen at all seasons. will always be easy to reach. Then, in 
Therefore it is necessary that the gar- addition, there is a nice feel to a gar- 
den in the city should be built into its den that nestles down into its site, 
site and treated with materials that will with steps connecting the two levels 
give it immediately a feeling of solidity. and a low wall about the central part. 
Town gardens, as a rule, make two The two London gardens shown on 
requests. In the first place, they ask this and the following page have been 
that they be paved in some fashion. granted the requests which town gar- 
In the second place they urge that they dens crave. They have been sunk into 
may be allowed to enjoy a variety of their sites and they have been paved. 
levels. There are good reasons behind Thus, while both gardens are quite 
both entreaties. As to the wisdom of young, each one gives the appearance 
paving it is well known that grass can- of being effectively established in its 
not thrive in the city under the best place. The things of which they have 
circumstances, and that it can hardly been built and the manner in which 
exist when it is used as the floor (Continued on page 112) 
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The plan of the garden pictured above shows how 

its retaining wall surrounds the rectangular space 

and returns on each side to the house, enclosing 
a splendid pool-sct design 
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Hoo-Hoo 


the Owl with 
“Radium” Eyes 


NA 


irect ion 





Locates the Light Furniture 
He hangs on the light fixture and his ° 
“radium’’ treated eyes shine brilliantly Antique and “Modern 
in the dark. This most popular locater 
of the elusive light button is a life- 
like bird 1% inches high. Non-break- 
able Painted in natural colors. 





“Miss Gheen, Inc. 


Decoration of Homes 
Chicago 
163 East Ontario Street 


Postpaid $1.00 


Nature Studio 


243 W. Biddle Street, Baltimore, Md. 





New York 
| 444 Park Avenue 
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ARK AVENUES WALK 
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Are You Redecorating? 


N ows. BECAUSE 
INSIDE Tor 





Perhaps your rooms are done in a certain period 
oe beautiful dun metal, or style. Sometimes it is hard to choose a picture | 
ame finish,orn namentar or an etching which will harmonize and be~in Quality 


useful, tobacco~cigar humidor. 


ieee he moisture DUTCH TILE 


W IDE selections of Fa- 


| 
| 
| keeping with its surroundings. 


right ~ Hej ‘4 inches. House & Garden will be glad to make suggestions 
cco. | and furnish you with the names of galleries and 





vith the ience and Dutch Tile 
“Jor Clubs or Homes~ dealers who specialize in the different schools from Delft, Holland, in va- 
of art. rious Textures, ‘Colors and 


are considered. 


“You will find the Keramidor 
at the best shops-or postpaid 


Designs suitable for Walls 
and Floors in Bath Rooms, 
Sun Rooms, Breakfast | 
Rooms and Porches of dis- 
tinction. 


Write to the 





Information Service 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


19 W. 44th St. New York | _ Tile Importers Corp. 
| | ; | | 7 East 42nd St. N. Y. C. 
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where decoration~ ut lity 









| 
Color treatments and prices | 
furnished on request. | 


ful pera br | 


Ly Trenton. New Jersey. 



































Your Garden 


From the commonplace to 
the interesting is but a 
| short step. Even the ordi- 
nary garden may have 
charm and individuality 
through the addition of a 
bit of statuary,a bird-bath, 
| or a vase; and superb ef- 
| fects can be achieved by 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON | 
Saves Thousands of Steps 








Very attractive handwrought 


copper ash tray with wrought 
iron tripod (or stand), Size 
8” diameter x 5” high, fin- 
ished in natural colors. Price 


$7.00 each. 


House & Garden 
Shopping Service 


19 West 44th St. New York 














those who give a little 
thought to the harmony 
that exists between ver- 
dure.and weathered stone. 
Study the possibilities of 
your garden. 

The fountain illustrated here is priced at $137.50 (F. O. B., N. Y. ) 


Our catalog illustrating a great variety of fountains, bird baths and 
other garden ornaments, executed in Pompeian Stone, at prices that 


| are practically normal will provide innumerable suggestions. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS: 


} Established 1900 
240 Lexington Avenue, at 34th Street, New York 
































(1) Has large broad Table Top (20x30 in.) 


(2) TWO Undershelves (to transport 
ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP.) 


(3) Large center pull-out Drawer. 
(4) Double End Guiding Handles. 


(5) Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired 
“Scientifically Silent” Swivel Wheels. 


(6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 


Write for descriptive pamphiet and dealer's name, 


THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 
504-G Cunard Bldg., Chicago, IL 














































CREY HERRINGBONE 


WEAVI 
Thies Crex Herringbone 
Partor Rug (Ne. 626) is 


to be had in the Oxil ft 
sice for $19.50 





Easy to 


Below a strand of Crex wire 
grace magnified many times. 
Nate the fibre: Smooth, solid, 
strong. No holes, no aplits 
This ie why Crex rugs wear 
so long. Germs and dust Lod 
no lodging bere. 


= 


This shows a strand of 
rice straw magnified in the 
same way. Note the spongy, 
shredded appearance. This 
ie why foreign rugs and mat- 
ting tear apart so easily. This 
spongy, shredded fibre is an 
ideal breeding place for 
germs, 
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Have Well- 
Dressed Floors 


O reason in the world why 

every floor in your house 
should not be well-dressed this 
summer. Just insist on Crex 
Grass Rugs. No matter what 
the decorative scheme of your 
rooms may be—Jacobean, 
Colonial, whatnot—there’s a 
Crex in design and colering to 
perfectly harmonize. 


But be sure the rug you buy 
is a genuine Crex. Crex Rugs 
are made of tough wire grass, 
twisted and woven to give the 
strength that makes them last 
for years and years. Beware 
of inferior imitations. 


SEND TODAY 


for the INTERIOR DECORATORS’ RUG 
BOOK containing carefully selected 
designs and patterns of Crex Grass 
Rugs—in full colors. It is yours for 
the asking so that you can see how 
well Crex Rugs match and enhance 
any decorative scheme. Then see the 
full line at the best furniture and 
department stores, Prices for the 
popular 9 x 12 ft. size range from 
$11.00 to $22.50. 
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CREX CARPET CO., 295 Fifth Avenue, New York Ci 


Dept. 405 
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alled and Paved Town Gardens 


(Continued from page 110) 
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wy R ingular flag- The plan of the 
tone form the garden illustrated 

4 pavement of thi below shows its 
enclosed Lon- beautifully bal- 


don garden anced design 


ie they have been de- The garden shown 
signed are in no on this page is 

way ephemeral in somewhat more 
quality. Neither formal in design, 

’ garden depends up- both in its sym- 
t on any looce orna- metrical outline and 
fe, ment for its effec- in the way its ma- 
a | tiveness. terials have been 
The garden shown handled. The flag- 

on paze 110 occu- stones of the walks 


pies a tiny backyard 
plot. In the center 
of the almost square 
place a circular pool 
has been set, de- 
termining the shape 
of beds that lie around it ike sezments. 
A low retaining wall surrounds the gar- 
den like a deep frame. Beyond the 
wall lies a narrow border of heavy 
herbaceous plants. A solitary piece of 
garden furniture, a stone bench of clas- 
sic lines, occupies a recess in the low 


are rectangular in 
shape and are laid 
with cement joints 
so that they will 
maintain a smooth 
appearance. The 
copings of the pool and the step ramps 
are made of cast stone, which helps 
along the air of formality. 

The construction of the dry wall in 
the view at the bottom of the page 
might very well serve as a model of 
excellence. The wall is composed for 


a 








wall. The paving stones are set in ir- the most part of flat, split stones, but 
regular pattern directly on the soil of occasionally larger pieces have been 
the yard, with dirt jo'nts in which used with splendid effect. It is laid 


small tough, trailing plants are grown. 
The beds are given body and emphasis 
by columnar shaped yews and privet. 


dry (without mortar) and the joints 
are made with earth, offering a root- 
hold to rock plant and alpines. 
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This extremely successful town garden, by being sunken and 
paved, becomes as integral a part of the site as the house. 





_f 


The walls and paths, by the way, are masterpieces of masonry 
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STEPHENS Sport-type «* Foursome” ¢ 
equipped with disc or Wood Wheels or 
a on = with Rudge-Whitworth wire wheels SS 
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CAREX 





New trails ‘for old! Stephens power 
and luxury transform any road 





BOD PP. WWW WPL. 


CRCROROACLOROROROD 





> 

3B | 
Green flame on every tree and shrub. Sap notes of polished nickel in radiator, lamps, hub $3 
< mounting. Robins calling. And far horizons caps and windshield frame and standards. % 
<4 beckon as spring romps north across the hills. Thoughtful little refinements emphasize the = 
Foot-loose, freeof any road,theStephens“Four- skill andcare that shapeits Stephens-built body, A 
some’’ sweeps you out to meet thisApril magic, motor and chassis. Nickeled slides cover the y 
& every racing mile a fresh, confident adventure. curtain-rod anchorages. Locked compartments 3 
& Patrician of sport models, the “Foursome” is and tonneau clock grace the rear of the front $3 
| as distinguished in performance as it is alluring S€4t- Motor thermometer dial is on the dash. § 
a | in color and form. Fawn-gray and ebony, with See the “Foursome.” Study its virile lines, % 
ae. . . . . . . . . $$ 
S| apple-green wheels and khaki top, its swinging balanced design, over-size chassis units, superb Y, 
<q lines and contours are accented by the singing equipment. Drive it yourself. Enjoy it today. 3 
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STEPHENS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., Moline and Freeport, Illinois 


STEPHENS 


Finer-Motor (ars FY -At Lower Prices 
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“A new Mark 26 Centuries Old” tells the Full-color catalogue of seven smart body 
b:3, story of the Stephens symbol. Write Moline types on request. Write Moline today 
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’ Boe charming new pattern illustrated is only 











AVI and China 
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Illwerration direct! 


above 





shows the design in actual size 


one of many to be found where Haviland China | 
is sold. It may be described as a gracefully arranged | 
border of Nasturtiums in aca reds and yellows 
—exceedingly dainty. 


—— 


Since 1837 
ur china has enjoyed an enviable | 
reputation. In purchasing be sure to 
notice carefully the Trade Marks. | 
aovllang eeconaree ev 
France Umoges 


Unless these Trade Marks appear on 
each piece, you will not be getting the 


Genuine 


/ Haviland China 


Manufactured at Limoges, France | 


| 
‘a 
| 





—_ 





Haviland China may be found in a profusion of | 
beautiful patterns at all first class China or Depart- ||| 








ment Stores. Write for name of nearest dealer if | 
you have any difficulty locating one. | 








Haviland & C 


11 East 36th Street, New York 
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Spode Porcelain and Pottery 


(Continued from page 73) 


their mouths. It is recorded by Simeon 
Shaw (writing a History of the Staf- 
fordshire’ Potteries in 1829) that they 
waited on Mr. Wedgwood to solicit his 
influence in preventing its establish- 
ment. We are informed that he re- 
ligiously kept his promise, “I will give 
you my word as a man I have not 
made, neither will I make any blue 
printed earthenware.” 

But even Wedgwood could not 
check the universal demand for blue- 
print, and that of Spode’s manufacture 
was acknowledged to be the finest; the 
designs were exactly to the popular 
taste 

Willow pattern had not long been 
started on its endless career by Turner 
from his works at Caughley, before 
Spode took it up. It is indeed em- 
bodied in some of his first experiments. 
The Spode version has a border of 
willow and dagger; the pagoda stands 
to the left, and the fence is short in 
comparison with the Salopian fence. 
When the impressed “Spode” mark is 
found in connection with these points 
the collector of willow rejoices in hav- 
ing found one of the earliest speci- 


mens. The Broseley pattern—which 
also emanated from Caughley—was 
used for tea-services; the “Buffalo” 


patterns came somewhat later; it ap- 
peared on dessert and dinner services; 
it was stippled and ‘shaded, with per- 
spective drawings of figures, animals, 
landscape, and architecture in the most 
naturalistic style imaginable. Probably 
Thomas Minton had a hand in it; he 
was a clever draughtsman and engraver 
and found plenty of opportunities to 
exercise his talents in the Potteries of 
that era. 

Josiah Spode the elder died in 1797 
and the year after his son, Josiah the 
second, settled in London the better 
to carry on the sale of Blue-Print 
and the other productions of the fac- 
tory—Egyptian Black, which closely 
followed the Wedgwood model, col- 
ored stoneware and jasper with dec- 
orations in relief, and the cream-color 
ware of every-day. A couple of years 
later he was back at Stoke, and about 
1800 had embarked upon the manu- 
facture of porcelain, a step which was 
to have great effect upon the trade. 

The introduction of bone-ash into 
the body of English china was not 
originated by Josiah Spode, but he 
treated it in a new way. Hitherto the 
bone-ash had been calcined first and 
mixed with some of the other china 
ingredients. Spode was the first to 
add it, without calcining, to the simple 
mixture of china-clay and china-stone, 
and the method now typifies the com- 
mercial bone-paste in England and 
abroad. The addition of pure felspar 
was his invention, and this innovation, 
used with a smaller proportion of the 


Wall Papers 


for 


china-clay gave a rich quality to the 
porcelain, and an even translucency 
that never degenerated into glassiness. 

Like his father before him, the sec- 
ond Josiah Spode was forever striving 
to improve his wares, and this, com- 
bined with sound business instincts 
soon made the Stoke factory a serious 
rival to the classic works at Derby 
and Worcester, which by this time 
were content with the old traditions, 
while Spode, as the go-ahead young 
firm, seized every chance that offered 
for new experiment and research. 

This opaque porcelain was another 
result of this industry and skill; it was 
launched in 1805 as ironstone china 
and had an immediate success. Staf- 
fordshire was already famous among 
European potteries, and the new iron- 
stone was exported in quantities. The 
French faience could not compete with 
it in cheapness and durability. 

By this time Copeland had come in- 
to the firm; originally a traveler in 
tea. The two began their acquain- 
tance by an offer on Copeland’s part 
to sell Josiah’s tea-services to his 
clients. This led to the establishment 
of a huge London branch for the sale 
of china-ware, with Copeland (who 
subsequently took over the firm) as 
managing partner. 

While the ironstone china was bring- 
ing more fame and fortune to Spode 
and Copeland, the earthenware was not 
neglected. Strongly influenced by 
Derby—as were all the Staffordshire 
potteries—Spode now produced a dec- 
oration for the earthenware in blue, 
red, and thick gilding which so closely 
resembled “Crown Derby Japan” that 
unmarked pieces of Spode may easily 
be mistaken for it—some patterns ac- 
tually are copied from the Derby 
models. The technique was no less 
perfect, the gilding was better, richer, 
and more solid. The subtle differences 
in glaze and body may easily escape an 
unpractised eye. 

The taste for the Chinese in ceramic 
decoration persisted long after the 
craze had passed in furniture, and 
from the Willow pattern on, designs 
of a pseudo-oriental character were 
constantly used by Spode. A favorite 
motif has hawthorn blossoms on a 
bright blue ground which is geometri- 
cally patterned to present ice; young 
love being killed by frosts of adversity 
says the Chinese legend. Another has 
birds and gay flowers charmingly 
drawn and colored on a ground-work 
netted all over with a thin pattern of 
cobwebs. 

The second Josiah Spode died in 
1827, and the third Josiah, a cousin, 
only outlived him a few years. The 
business then passed into the hands of 
William Taylor Copeland. who bought 
it outright in 1833. 


Living Rooms 


(Continued from page 60) 


bers of the family. 
definite advice is somewhat like 
trying to answer the questions of 
twelve people at once. Two or three 
points, though, stand out quite clearly. 
For example—the furniture is either 
period in character, part period, or else 
it is a more or less miscellaneous collec- 
tion presenting no particular style that 
must be played up to. In the latter 
case the paper should be chosen to 
soften and counteract the effect of so 
many odd pieces of furniture. If the 
lines of these are bad a paper with an 
all-over design or one in a pictorial 
scenic effect will serve to distract the 


To try to give 


eye from the ugly contours of the 
chairs and if the design be sufficiently 
striking in drawing and color it will 
help one to forget the unattractive 
furniture. 

So, if you have a miscellaneous col- 
lection of furniture and cannot change 
it, then turn about and study it. If it 
is the contour that is bad, disguise it 
by keeping your wall paper fairly dark 
in tone. Still further pull your room 
together by letting the same colors that 
are in the upholstery show in the paper, 
not in bold, vigorous pattern but in 
soit blended effects. They come in a 

(Continued on page 116) 








“The Organ—grandest instrument the hand 
Of man has placed in Music’s galaxy; 
In which all Nature’s wondrous sounds are linked 
In golden chains of countless harmonies, 
Responsive to the touch of man’s weak hands 
As if a giant’s fingers swept its keys 
And called concordant voices from the depths, 
The diapason of the storm-struck sea, 
The thunder’s peal, the wind’s wild whistling wail, 
The songs of swift-winged warblers in the air, 
And the soft sighing of the ambient breeze. 
Temple of Tone art thou! The shrine supreme 
Of Sound’s mysterious powers and richest gifts, 
God-given thought alone could have inspired 


The human mind to frame so grand a work; 
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THE ESTEY PIPE ORGAN 
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FREE-50c WORTH OF 


OHNSON’S 
FLOOR VARNISH 











“Made to Walk on” 


lohs Floor Varnish is 
tough and durable. It gives a 
beautiful, high gloss which will 





not chip, check, mar, blister or 

# scratch white. Johnson’s Floor 

F ~ay- ; Varnish is splendid for use on 

LOOR ’ tables, chairs, wood-work, trim, 

VARNISH : etc. It will rejuvenate the whole 
‘ 


interior of your home, Johnson’s 


Floor Varnish 1s of the same 


quality as Johnson’s Floor 


FREE OFFER 


and $1.00 is 





Chis coupon good for a quart can of Johnson's Floot 


Varnish, Regular price $1.50. Take the coupon below to your 
dealer and he will accept tl asa 50c credit on a quart, half-gallon or 
— of lohnson's Floor Varnish. Or send it to us with $1.00 
and we will ship you a quart can by return mail—postpaid. 


Are You Building? 


you will find our Book on Wood Finishing particularly inter 
and useful, for it tells you to finish inexpensive soft woods 
so they are as beautiful and artistic as hardwood, Tells what ma- 
terials to use—includes color wives covering capacities, etc 
Advice Department will give 
ations on mteriorn 


If so, 
esting 


‘ ird 
Our individual 
answer to all cpu 
obligation 

We will gladly send this book fre« 


t dealer in parts 


and expert 
without cost or 


a prompt 
wood finishing 


and postpaid for the name of 


your be 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.G. 5, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


I enclose $1.00 for which please send me, postpaid, a $1.50 
ean of Johnson's Floor Varnish. 


My Dealer is 
My Name 

My Address....... 
City & State 





veel HIS COUPON IS WORTH 50c.......: 
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In a country 
room this paper with its all 
over design of blue-green 
would be unusual! 
decorative 


faves 


Wall Papers 
(Continued 


variety of colors, blended in a great 
many different ways. Avoid a perfectly 
plain paper as it will emphasize every 
variation, every bad curve, line and 
color in the furniture. There are some 
softly colored tapestry effects—where 
the color is so exquisitely blended that 
the movement of the pattern is almost 
lost. These often solve the puzzle. 
There is quite a different kind of 
living room to be considered, one where 
the wall paper is of vital importance. 
It is a long room with several fine over- 
stuffed chairs and a large davenport. 
Windows on the south and west make 
it warm and sunny all the year. The 
furniture is covered with plain taupe 
mohair woven onadeep orange ground 
which gives a fine bit of variation and 
relieves the monotony of the otherwise 
large plain surfaces. A few Windsor 
chairs and others of similar character 
give the touch of sturdy line necessary. 
A room done entirely in overstuffed 
pieces is boneless and flabby. It needs 
the edges of the wood to sharpen and 
tone up the effect. The rug is a plain 
taupe chenille, with band on the edge 
in two darker tones of the same color. 
The lamp shades are in a soft orange 
yellow silk. What shall the paper be? 
rHE QUESTION OF PATTERN 
Shall it be pattern or plain? Marked 
figure, or soft blend? Pattern by all 
means. One more touch of plain sur- 
face in that room would ruin the last 
opportunity to bring it to life. Even 
the gayest of curtains and pictures 
could not resurrect it, for they would 
simply stand out unsupported by a 
single color or line in the rest of the 
room and the rest of the room would 
disappear into vacuity 
So pattern it shall be. 
is heavy and dignified. 
paper with like effect. There are a 
number of possibilities. There are on 
the market reproductions of William 
Morris papers with large dignified scroll 
patterns, beautifully colored and admir- 
ably dignified and adapted to go with 
a room of this kind. There are also 
rich tapestry papers, where leaves and 
flowers are massed together in such wise 
as to give a fine feeling of weight and 
substance—sufficient to maintain the 
feeling and character of the furniture. 
A landscape paper is a bit rigid and 
formal—better for the lighter furniture 


The furniture 
It calls for a 





Jrom 


A cool paper for a sunny 
living room has a gray 
ground and a design in gray 
and white. From F. & J 
Emmerich 


for Living Rooms 


page 114) 

which makes its appeal to us through 
its lines. But there is one more kind 
of paper that fits this room. A finely 
drawn, beautifully balanced bird and 
flower pattern in colors dark enough 
and rich enough to keep the quality of 
the furniture and still form a foil and 
contrast for it. There are some won- 
derful papers of this character, as en- 
tirely modern in their feeling as the 
rooms into which they go. Often the 
edges of the pattern are so beautifully 
colored that they give the softness of a 
fine velvety texture—perfect for this 
room and the coverings of the furni 
ture. Let it have soft grays and taupes 
in it, deep velvety greens, and fine rich 
mulberry and plum, enough warmth in 
the taupe to grow quite naturally and 
easily out of the taupe upholstery with 
its partially hidden orange glow. Now 
the room begins to assume some char- 
acter. Add curtains in one of the rich 
tones of the paper, the plum, for in- 
stance, and the room is made, except 
for the casual accents which one picks 
up from time to time, to give it 
individuality. 

PERIOD ROOMS 

For the room that is strictly period, 
the problem is simple. There are many 
excellent reproductions of old papers, 
papers made to fit the character of the 
other furnishings. These may be ob- 
tained through any first-class decorator. 
If, however, you are using period fur- 
niture and have chosen just a few 
pieces to place in your room without 
desire or intention of having the rooms 
strictly “period’—then you have in 
reality the same problem as the one 
cited in detail above. Simply study 
your furniture for its characteristic 
lines and curves—its covering—decide 
where and how to keep the balance be- 
tween pattern and plain and choose 
your paper accordingly. You may feel 
the need of a neat little conventional 
figure, of large dignified formal move- 
ment, of stately landscape, classic in 
effect, of fine stripe, of quaint and at- 
tractive Chinese spotting and motif or 
of a pictorial Colonial paper. Study 
your room and don’t be afraid of trust- 
ing your intuitions. 

Wall papers offer limitless opportu- 
nities for unusual and beautiful effects; 
through their use one may have interiors 
individual as well as merely beautiful. 
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BERKEY & GAY “ Furniture 





This shop-mark is inset 
in every Berkey & Gay 
production. It is the 
customer's protection 
when buying and his 
pride ever after. 


“the Holyoke” 








Reveals a Twofold Worth 


|= prokese appropriate for the schoolgirl’s own 
chamber, this new suite is equally at home 
in the guest room. To the one, it brings an in- 
timately personal touch; to the other, an air of 


Seldom has the Berkey & Gay ideal of build- 
ing furniture of enduring distinction—yet within 
the reach of the average American home—been 
better expressed than in “The Holyoke.” 





quiet refinement, in- 
viting the casual 
guest to rest and re- 
laxation. The com- 
bination of Ameri- 
can walnut and 








decorated East India satinwood achieves a de- 
lightful color interest. 


Your Berkey & Gay merchant invites you to 
see “The Holyoke” during May. It is uncom 


monly attractive at the uniform prices quoted here. 


i - Through our pol- 
Bed.......$ 85 Chifforobe . . . $110 icy of ah had 
Bureau Base} StandingToilet 28.50 ing, you pay the same 
Hanging Mirror | Vanity Case... 125 esi prices for 
To these be seu ge a, charges Berkey e Gay Pur- 

- ’ 2 niture, whether sold 





by retailers in the smaller cities or in the largest 
metropolitan centers. We have established a uni- 
form standard—a trustworthy guide to serve you 
in purchasing—and a standard of value by which 
you may judge the true worth of all furniture. 


Our brochure, illustrating and describing “The Holyoke,” together 
with name of nearest Berkey & Gay merchant, sent upon request 





BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 





Admittance to New York Showroom by letter of introduction from your merchant or decorator) 


444 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, 


MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK WHOLESALE SHOWROOM, 115 WEST 40TH STREET 
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THIS BOOK ON HOME 
EAUTIFYING--FREE 


This Book Tells 


How to make your home artistic, 
cheery and inviting. 

How to put and keep floors, wood- 
work and furniture in perfect 
condition. 


How to finish soft and hard 
woods. 


How to refinish old wood in 
stained and enameled effects. 


to fill unsightly, 
catching cracks. 


Jae 


PROPER TRE ATMEN| 
for 


FLOOKS WOOUWORE 


gre 


FURNITURE 


4nNSON ESON 
por sie Aad ; How 


we wt ve’ 


$A germ- 


aac 





How to stain wood artistically. 


JOHNSON’S 


POLISHING WAX 


You can give every room in 
your home that delightful air 
of immaculate cleanliness by 
using Johnson's Paste or Liquid 
Polishing Wax occasionally on 
your furniture, floors, linoleum 
and woodwork. Johnson's Wax 
and 
in one operation. 
and polish. 


cleans, polishes, 
all 


Easy to apply 


preserves 
protects 





u 


$3.85 Floor Polishing Outfit for $3 


With this outfit—a weighted polishing brush and a 1 Ib. can 
of Johnson's Polishing Wax—you can easily keep your floors 
and linoleum like new. This special offer is good through 


dealers—or send $3.00 direct to us. Send $3.50 if you live 
west of the Rockies. 


Are You Building? 


If so, you will find our book particularly interesting and 
useful, for it tells how to finish inexpensive soft woods so 
they are as beautiful and artistic as hardwood. Tells what 
materials to use— includes color card—gives covering capa- 
cities, etc. 

Our Individual Advice Department will give a prompt and 
expert answer to all questions on interior wood finishing— 
without cost or obligation. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the name 
of your best dealer in paints. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. G. 5, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Please send me free and postpaid the Johnson 
Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. 


Dealer's Name 
My Name. 
Address 

City & State 
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| Summer and Autumn Vegetables 


to us, is as a rule quite reprehensible. 
In order to get the best results in 
second cropping, we should wait till 
the first crop has vacated the space, 
then dig up the ground, and fer- 
tilize it again as in early spring. If 
seeds are planted on ground thus pre- 





pared for a second crop, a larger per- 
centage of the seeds will germinate, and 
both the plants from these seeds and 
also plants transplanted into the gar- 
den for a second crop will withstand 
better the summer and autumn droughts 
and return a crop to the gardener much 
more abundant and of far superior 











quality, than that raised on ground not 
thoroughly prepared the second time. 
The importance of a second thorough 
preparation of the ground for the sec- 
ond planting cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. 

Some may feel such amateur garden- 
ing as this is a hard task. The answer 
is plain. As the old masters have en- 
circled the heads of the saints whom 
they painted with a beautiful halo, 
which attracts and holds us, despite the 
efforts of any one to inject doubts into 
our minds as to its reality, so there is 
a halo around gardening, which draws 
and keeps him who really has the love 
of a garden in his heart, and no hard 
work which his garden requires can dis- 
pel this halo. 

This seed planting requires careful 
work to insure a fair percentage of 
germination, especially of the smaller 
seeds, because, as the summer advances, 
the surface soil generally lacks the 
moisture of the spring season when our 
first crop plantings were made. When 
we plant small seeds for our second 
crop in shallow drills, we should first 
press the seeds firmly into the soil with 
the back of our garden rake, then draw 
a little soil over the seeds and make 
this very firm with our feet or the 
back of our hoe blade, and lastly draw 
a little more soil over the seeds, leav- 
ing this covering loose. The compact- 
ing of the soil about the seeds draws 
the moisture from below up to their 
level, and the loose final covering pre- 
vents this moisture from passing off. 
Seeds should be planted a little deeper 
in summer than in early spring and the 
soil around them made firmer. 


WHAT FOLLOWS WHAT 


The problem of crop rotation has 
many solutions, and the following is 
offered as only one of them: Where 


the earliest radishes, lettuce and turnips 


| grew, since these will all be pulled May 





10 to May 25, tomato, pepper, mid- 
season cabbage, eggplant and summer 
lettuce plants may be set out, or lima 
beans, string beans, summer bush, 
squash, and early, mid-season, and late 
Sweet Corn may be planted. The early 
garden peas and onions from sets will 
have been harvested by July 4. Where 
these were, we may set out celery 
plants, not forgetting that this is a 
gross feeder and that an abundance of 
fertilizer should be put into the soil 
where it is set out, as with late cabbage 
and cauliflower plants also. The spin- 
ach will be over in early July, and beets 
for autumn and winter use may be 
sown in its place. In the space occupied 
by the early cabbage, cauliflower and 
beets, all of which will have been 
gathered between mid-June and mid- 
July, dwarf green curled Scotch kale 
and Brussels sprouts may be set out. 
Snap beans are always a standby as a 
second crop and can be used as such at 
any date up to Aug. 1. Between the 
hills of early sweet corn, though its 
ears have not all been gathered, winter 


(Continued from page 88) 


Squash seeds may be planted, and the 
corn may be pulled up after all the ears 
have been gathered. In any space va- 
cated by a first crop in the last half of 
July, white milan, or purple top strap 
leaf turnips or white queen or early 
barletta onion seed, to produce small 
pickling onions in late Autumn, may be 
sown. 


FOR SUMMER AND AUTUMN 


Other amateur gardeners may prefer 
other varieties of vegetables than those 
which our list comprises, but we have 
tried these and found them excellent. 
Beans: Bush Snap, Stringless Green 
Pod, Stringless Bountiful, Improved 
Golden Wax; Brittle Wax, Pencil Pod, 
Black Wax; Bush Lima, Extra Early 
Leviathan, Carpenteria; Pole Beans 
(not Limas), Old Homestead (Green 
Podded), Kentucky Wonder Wax. Beets: 
Crosby’s Early Egyptian. Brussels 
sprouts: Sutton’s, Dalkeith. Cabbage: 
Succession, Late Flat Dutch, Drum- 
head, Savoy, Red Dutch. Carrots: 
Chantenay, Danvers Half Long. Cel- 
ery: White Plume, Golden Self Blanch- 
ing. Sweet Corn: Golden Bantam, 
Golden Rod, Howling Mob, Metropoli- 
tan, Stowell’s Evergreen. Cucumbers: 
Davis’ Perfect, Improved White Spine, 
Fordhook Pickling. Egg Plant: New 
York Improved Spineless, Black Beau- 
ty. Endive: Broad Leaved Batavian. 
Herbs: Thyme, Summer Savoy, Tarra- 
gon. Kale: Scotch Green Curled. Leek: 


Large American Flag. Lettuce: Mam- 
moth Black-Seeded, Butter, Hanson 
Improved, Iceberg. Onions: South- 


port White or Yellow Globe, Red Weth- 
ersfield. Okra: White Velvet. Parsnips: 


Hollow Crown. Pepper: Ruby King, 
Cayenne. Peas: Telephone. Potatoes: 
Irish Cobbler, Russet. Pumpkins: 


Cheese, Winter Luxury. Salsify: Mam- 
moth Sandwich Island. Spinach: New 
Zealand. Squash: Golden Custard, 
Giant Summer Crook, Delicious. To- 
mato: John Baer, Chalk’s Early Jew- 
el, Crimson Cushion, Golden Ponderosa. 


TIMES OF PLANTING 


The time of planting varies with the 
latitude, but in that of New York City 
the following dates are approximately 
correct. Successive plantings of bush 
beans may be made from May 10 till 
July 25; and of bush and pole lima 
and other pole beans from May 15 to 
June 15. Beets, chard, and carrots 
from earliest spring up to July 1. 
Sweet corn, early, mid-season and late 
may all be planted in the period be- 
tween May 10 to June 15, and the 
extra-early varieties up to July 10. We 
plant our cucumbers from May 15 to 
July 1. Endive for early to very late 
autumn crops is set out from June 15 
to Aug. 15; okra is planted about May 
20 to June 10; all garden herbs in late 
April or early May. Onions, parsnips, 
late peas as well as early, both early 
and late potatoes, spring and summer 
spinach also, salsify and leeks, as early 
in the spring as possible, the last in a 
sheltered location to be transplanted 
when about six inches high into pre- 
pared trenches, about 6” deep, of rich 
soil. To provide lettuce for use 
throughout the summer, and autumn (a 
very difficult proposition in this latitude 
where in summer it runs to seed so 
quickly) several sowings and trans- 
plantings extending over the period be- 
tween May 15 and Aug. 1 should be 
made, 

Instead of sowing seeds of Brussel 
sprouts, celery, cabbage, cauliflower, 
egg plant, kale, leek, pepper, tomato, 
and lettuce directly in the garden rows 

(Continued on page 120) 
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~The ideal table top 


IGHT, airy, wicker chairs with their 
colorful cretonne cushions and yield- 
ing backs are most appropriate for sun 
parlors and summer porches. The wicker 
table to match may have a wood or wicker 
top, but better than either, and more 
popular, is the plate glass top. With gay- 
colored cretonne under the plate glass, 
the wicker table makes a strikingly hand- 
some piece of furniture. 


In buying a table equipped with glass 
top or in buying a glass top separately, 
insist on plate glass. Common glass is un- 
desirable in every way. It is easily broken 
and, because of its uneven strength, is 
bound to break at the first slight accident. 


Plate glass is better-looking as well as 
stronger. Its lovely polished surface 
against cretonne will reflect without dis- 
torting, like the cool depths of a sheltered 
woodland pool. 

Plate glass makes a wonderfully prac- 
tical as well as elegant top for library 


table, dining-table, console, buffet and 
serving-table. It is easily cleaned and 
protects without hiding the finely finished 
top of the table. Plate glass is particularly 
important on dressers and dressing-tables 
because the top is quickly ruined if not 
protected from perfumes and cosmetics. 


An energetic home manager finds many 
practical uses for plate glass about the 
house. For instance, small shelves of plate 
glass in bathroom and kitchen are clean- 
looking and in keeping with the modern 
idea of sanitation. Plate glass covers for 
window-sills will preserve the varnish 
from the devastating effects of rain and 
sun. Plate glass push-plates for swinging 
doors are far better than metal—they will 
not tarnish, and finger-marks are quickly 
removed. A slab of plate glass makes an 
ideal bread and pastry board. Get plate 
glass from your glass dealer or hardware 
man, cut in any size or shape, with edges 
beveled, or nicely rounded and smooth. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 





if for: 
Windshields 


Window Ventilators 

Mirrors 

Windows in Hotels, 
Office-buildings, 
Schools and 
Residences 





Plate glass is best 


Closed Car Windows 
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lhow \iR-Wa talla 
tion consisting of two 1 
of four ish each, One series 
opens to the leit: the othe 
to the riuht. Kight Show ing 
how the AiR-Way link opens 
each window. In each seri 
of sash, the ash hinged 
the window casing open 
hirst, Then the remaming 
ash slick toward thi end 
as they are opened. FPelo: 
Showing all sash in an open 
position, affording an unusu 
ully wide and unobetructed 
opening 





New things become simple when once we understand them. 


Multifold Window 


Hardware. And, as these illustrations show, it is extremely easy to 


One of the new things today 


operate. AiR-Way windows 


sleeping porch. 


AiR-Way equipped windows open or close at a touch, but are 
absolutely weather-tight and rattle-proof when closed. 
inward without interfering with the screen, which may be installed 
desired, curtains and shades may be attached 


in the usual manner, Ii 
directly to each sash. 


If you plan to build or remodel, send today for a copy of Catalog 
M 28, It's vours for the asking. 


ichards-Wilcox Mf 
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tresh air, giving almost any room the advantages of a sun room or 
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House & Garden 


Summer and Autumn Vegetables 


Continued from page 118) 


or in a seed bed located in a sheltered 
spot, and to transplant the plants into 
another frame or bed just as soon as 
they are large enough to be handled, 
which will be when they put on their 
second or character leaves. When the 
proper time comes they may be moved 
into the open garden; there to grow 
on. All of these plants may be trans- 
planted into the garden during the 
period between June 15 and July 10, 
except the tomato, egg plants and 
peppers which should be set out as 
soon as all late frosts are over, gener- 
ally from about May 10 to June 1. 
The early, mid-season, and late tomato 
plants should all be set out on about 
the same date, otherwise the late va- 
rieties may not mature their fruit early 
enough to escape the first Autumn 
frosts. The season in the latitude of 
New York City, between late Spring 


and early Autumn frosts, is none too 





long for the growing, maturing and 
ripening of pepper, eggplant, and the 
late varieties of tomatoes. 


TRANSPLANTING 


Transplanting is best done in the 
afternoon of a rather warm day. To us 
transplanting seems to be a work which 
needs to be performed with much care. 
It is our custom to make with hoe or 
trowel a hole several times larger than 
is actually necessary to receive the 
plant, then pour into each hole about 
a pint of water. After this has settled 
into the soil, the plant is put into the 
hole clear up to its seed leaves; in the 
case of tomatoes, higher up, if the 
plants are very tall, since tomato plants 
will put out roots all along their stems, 
no matter how deep they are set. The 
soil then is returned to its holes, and 
made firm around the plants till the 
holes are nearly full, then about a pint 
more water is poured in around each 
plant, and when it has settled away, the 
rest of the soil is put back around the 
plants and left loose. Plants so trans- 
planted will need no further watering. 
In the case of tomatoes, a small stake 
is placed firmly in the ground close to 
each plant directly after the transplant- 
ing, and the plants are tied to these 
rather closely with a strip of soft cloth 
or soft twine; if the plants are over 


tall two ties should be made to each. 
The plants thus temporarily staked 
grow erect and are in better shape for 
a later permanent, stronger stake or a 
frame. 

We prefer not to water or have our 
garden watered with a hose from over- 
head at all. On the whole we do not 
think it beneficial. Water under heavy 
pressure applied with a hose when to- 
mato, especially, and also egg plants 
and peppers, and even beans to some 
extent, are in flower -will surely shorten 
the crop. In place of watering we 
practice very frequent and thorough 
shallow cultivation, using mostly a 
narrow steel garden rake, and we are 
quite satisfied with the result. When 
using a hose we feel as if we were a 
fireman, but when plying a hoe and 
rake we know that we are a ~ardener 


COVER CROPS FOR THE GARDEN 


A cover crop in late Autumn and 
through the Winter is a benefit to the 
garden, even if it cannot be sown be- 
fore the middle of October. This crop 
keeps the rich, top soil from being 
blown away in autumn and winter, and 
when dug under in spring both aerates 
and fertilizes the soil and helps to 
make it friable. Rye makes a good 
cover crop, it is easy to obtain and 
sow, and quick and sure to germinate. 
Since you are not growing this for a 
crop of grain, it will be sufficient to 
clear the garden of litter, and burn it, 
then dig over the garden shallow with 
a hoe or any convenient tool with 
which the work can be done easily and 
rapidly, and then sow the rye thickly 
and rake it into the soil. 

Gardening is a most interesting occu- 
pation. Our heads and our hands both 
enter into the work; when the former 
is well stocked with garden knowledge 
and wisdom and the latter follow its 
direction, there is little chance of any 
total failure in: gardening, whether the 
season be too dry or too wet or we 
have late spring or early autumn frosts 
and the bugs be numerous, and there is 
a strong probability of large success, 
but there is little hope, though all the 
garden stars in the heavens be auspi- 
cious for satisfactory crops from a gar- 
den cultivated by ill-guided hands. 


Where To Look For Curios In London 


Continued from page 62) 


name for half a mile, you begin to 
pass between shops of the kind you 
seek almost all the way to Gun- 
nersbury Station To take the 
Metropolitan railway to Shepherd’s 
Bush is another good start, and 
to hunt in the shops under the arches 
of the raised railroad is almost sure 
to be fruitful From Baker Street. 
near Madame Tussaud’s to Oxford 
Street, passing through the by streets 
near the Wallace collection, gives a 
stroll full of interest to a_ collector, 
and provides him with many chances. 
For the point is that there, as in 
most of the other regions I have 
named, a collector may pick up 
something really good at a moder- 
ate price, or something  collect- 
able at next to nothing of a price. 
Things are both dearer and cheaper in 
London than in provincial cities and 
towns. Thus at Gloucester I was asked 
fifteen dollars for an old oak coffin- 
stool—excellent for modern use as a 
stand for your glass or after-dinner 
coffee by your favorite armchair. I 
bought one, of first-class quality, in 


London, for less than two dollars—not 
a seventh of the Gloucester price—the 
other day. 

Every Friday forenoon, from about 
10:30 to 1, a great chance occurs. You 
take the Tube train to Caledonian 
Road Station; five minutes walk away 
is the Caledonian Market, a vast cattle 
market empty on a Friday except for 
the things which hundreds of small 
antique brokers carry there to spread 
out on the open flagstones. This is an 
opportunity which no American col- 
lector visiting London should miss 
Hanging on a wall near me as I write 
is an oil sketch, a portrait by Rossetti 
of his wife, which I bought there for 
thirty-five cents, and I own at least 
two-score finds which became mine at 
the Caledonian Market. 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of 
two articles on collecting curios and 
antiques by Sir James Yoxall. The next, 
published in the June number will take 
the reader on pilgrimages to some of 
the notable places of provincial En- 
gland, Scotland and Wales. 
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at Lansing, Add Federal Jax 


Summer Finds a Reo Ready 


With an appearance that matches the 
spirit of the season, and performance- 
ability to master every condition ot 
travel, the New Phaeton Reo most 
impressively answers the call of the 
open road. 


Man-size comfort results from large- 
dimensioned, generously upholstered 
seats and backs, and remarkable 
roominess in both front and rear 
compartments. 
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Send for Booklot 
‘i ff for Reo . 


ee REO ND 


C2, \\\{ MOTOR CAR\/// 2.) 

COMPANY .j 
Lansing WG WS 
Mich. 


A guarantee of power and fleetness 
is the famous 50 H. P. six-cylinder 
Reo motor which, with giant intake 
valves in head, large exhaust ports, 
a four-bearing crankshaft balanced 
dynamically and statically, aluminum 
alloy pistons, unusual cooling effi- 
ciency,and wonderful accessibility,— 


Is truly a remarkable achievement in 
automobile design and manufacture. 
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The joy of having company is in doing 
away with the annoyances that it usu- 
ally means. The modern Davenport 
Bed makes visits a pleasure for hostess 
and guest alike. 
By day, the Davenport Bed is a most 
beautiful davenport; a tribute to your 
good taste; luxurious, in harmony with 
| your furnishings and your decorative 
| scheme. By night, in the same spot, 
| it becomes a bed—a real bed—in which 
the guest finds complete relaxation and 
rest. 


The transformation is made in a mo- 
; ment, and with ease. The bedclothes 
are in place. The bedspring is resil- 
ient. The mattress is as easily aired 
| as in any other good bed. In the 

morning, the Davenport Bed is re- 
stored in a few moments to its day- 
time appearance—a beautiful daven- 
port, giving no hint whatever of its 
usefulness as a bed. You can, if you 
wish, have chairs or rockers to match. 


The Davenport Bed is adding com- 
fort to millions of good homes and 
apartment hotels. From hundreds of 
styles in which Davenport Beds are 
made, your furniture store has selected 
a variety. Ask to see them; have the 
store demonstrate the excellent fea- 
tures that make the Davenport Bed a 
worthy addition to your home. 





Our brochure, showing a large number of 


styles, is yours for the asking 


write jor it. 
DAVENPORT BED MAKERS 
OF AMERICA 


Standard Oil Building, Chicago 


VENPORT BED 


AVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 


Cy pyright 1925, Davenport Bed Makers of America 
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Slip covers for chairs are smarter when made in two 


sections. They are slit to 
From Fakes, Bisbee, Robertson, Inc. 


held with snappers. 


allow for the arms and 


Well-Dressed Furniture 


(Continued from page 59) 


ings into an interior, cool, colorful and 
utterly charming, at comparatively 
little expense. 

The first requisite of a slip cover 
is that it shall fit well. The most 
beautiful fabric in the world is of very 
little account if it is made into an 
ugly, ill-fitting cover. It is easy enough 
for slip covers to look dowdy. Great 
care must be taken in the making if 
they are to have the smart, prim ap- 
pearance that makes them such a gay 
addition to a room. It is much the 
same with a slip cover as with a 
tailored frock. Everything depends on 
the finishing. Only the most careful 
attention to detail—to stitching the 
seams absolutely straight, to turning 
the corners in the most precise manner, 
to seeing that the flounces are straight, 
and, if box-pleated, that the pleats are 
exactly the same width, insures a well- 
tailored look and not that fatal “made 
at home” appearance. 

Good upholsterers cut slip covers 
right on the furniture and it is impos- 
sible to lay down any hard and fast 
rule as to how to cut them. Each 
piece of furniture must be fitted quite 
as carefully as one fits a frock to a 
person. If expensive material is used, 
it is a good plan to cut the cover first 
in muslin. Pin this all together care- 
fully, allowing enough for seams and in 
the case of an upholstered sofa or chair, 
about 5” on either side and in the 
back to tuck in. This is the time to 








The diagram shows how the 
covers are snapped together at 
the back. The material is 
checked gingham from James 
McCutcheon 


correct the mistakes. When the cover 
fits perfectly, cut the chintz from this 
pattern. Where there is a figured design 
great care must be taken to center the 
pattern. For instance, if there is a 
basket of flowers or some one decided 
motif, this should be in the center of 
the back of the chair and in the center 
of the seat cushion. And all designs in 
fabrics should point upwards. Slip 
covers can be put on and taken off 
more easily if they are slit up the back 
and fastened with snappers. 

For the ordinary Lawson type of 6’ 
sofa it takes 11% yards of 50” plain 
material to make a slip cover. In a 
figured fabric about thirteen yards’ are 
required. This includes either a box 
pleated or gathered ruffle around the 
bottom. If one prefers a slip cover 
without this ruffle, three yards less of 
material are needed. These valances 
around the bottom give a certain snap 
to a chair and usually measure 7” wide. 
If box pleated the pleats are two inches 
wide and the whole ruffle is from 1” 
to 2” from the floor. In measuring for 
a box pleated ruffle, allow three times 
the length of the space the ruffle is to 
occupy. For a gathered ruffle, about 
two and a half times. If the seams are 
corded in a contrasting color, three 
quarters of a yard of 50” material are 
needed and one yard of 36”. I would 
suggest a prim, pleated ruffle on all 
furniture except that intended for a 

(Continued on page 124) 
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eN ew beauty for the whole room 


—-with window shades of durable Brenlin 


hye your home are you making the most artis- 
tic use of your windows? They are, usually, 
the most conspicuous element in the room and 
can be made to add so much to the effect. 


Prominent interior decorators say that the 
importance of window shades is often over- 
looked. Are your shades in perfect color har- 
mony with your rugs and draperies? And are 
they in good condition—or are they unsightly 
with cracks and pinholes? 


At small cost, you can give new beauty, not 
only to your windows, but to the whole room— 
with shades of handsome durable Brenlin. 


In its base-material, Brenlin is quite different 
from the loosely woven, mesh-like fabric of 
ordinary window shades which are “filled” with 
clay or chalk and then painted. The constant 
wear of rolling and unrolling, flapping back and 
forth in the breeze, causes the dried out, brittle 
filling of clay or chalk to loosen and fall out 
leaving cracks, creases or pinholes through 
which the light shines and thus ruining the 
good appearance of ordinary shades. 


Brenlin shade material requires not a 
particle of filling 


Brenlin is made of a fine closely woven mate- 
rial that needs no filling of any kind to make it 
smooth and opaque. It is 
strong and flexible and 
hangs straight and 
smooth, These qualities 
are woven into the fabric 
itself—not applied later. 
For this reason, Brenlin 
wears two or three times 
as long as the ordinary 
shade material. 


Hanp Mape 


o 
“The oldest window shade house in 
America” 
Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Cam- 
d 


the long-wearing 
INDOW SHADE material 


Brenlin comes in a wide range of soft, rich 
colors among which you will find one that 
blends harmoniously with your color scheme. 
Experts finish Brenlin by hand and apply with 
the utmost care the beautiful colors that resist 
fading by the sun and defy stains by water. If 
you wish a different color on each side, get 
Brenlin Duplex for perfect color harmony. 


After all, new shades are one of the little 


' touches which make perfect the whole scheme. 


And Brenlin is not expensive. When you con- 
sider how much it adds to the beauty of your 
interior effects and how long it wears, you will 
find its use economical, indeed. 


Look for the name Brenlin perforated or 
embossed on the edge. If you don’t know where 
to get this long-wearing shade material, write 
us; we'll see that you are supplied. 


“How to shade and decorate your 


windows correctly”—free 


Write for a copy of this very readable book- 
let on how to increase the beauty of your home 
with correct shading and decoration of your 
windows. Samples of Brenlin in several colors 
will come with it. 


For windows of less importance Camargo or 
Empire shades give you best value in filled 
shades made the ordinary way. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


en, N. J. Branches: New York City, 
Philadelphia, Dallas, Texas, and 
Portland, Ore. Owner of the good 
will and trade-marks of the J. C. 
Wemple Co. 


THE CHAS.W.BRENEMAN CO. 





On the left, the mate- 
rial im an ordinary 
window shade; right, 
the fine, closely woven 
material in Brenlin 





Scratch lightly a niece 


of ordinary window 
shade material Tiny 
pariicles of chalk or 
clay ‘‘filling’’ fall out. 
Brenlin HAS NO 


FILLING 





Every foot of Brenlin 
is carefully finished 
and colored by hand 
for beauty of appear- 
ance, long wear, and 
enooth operation 
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Sargent Door 
Closer No. 520 


This screen door closed— 
without a slam! 


O have the screen door close every time it is opened 
and to have it close in absolute silence—what a 
comfort that would be, what freedom from annoyance! 


But you have only to apply Sargent Door Closer 520! 
This closer is small in size—exactly suited for use on 
the screen door and doors inside the house. It is rea- 
sonable in price. Yet it works as silently and surely as 
the larger Sargent Closers you have often seen on com- 
mercial buildings. It may be used on the outside of 
the screen door, or between the screen door and the 
house door. It is quickly put up. A diagram with 
every closer explains its easy application to any door. 


Use Sargent Door Closer 520, also, on the back-stairs 
door, the refrigerator room and lavatory doors and on 
the storm door in winter. It will add much to the 
safety, convenience and silence of your home. 


“520” is for sale by hardware dealers everywhere. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


31 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 











| plain cherry red taffeta or linen. 


House & Garden 





The design of the Chintz above is in blue 
and maize and the cordings and binding 


of the ruffle are blue 


taffeta. From Fakes, 


Bisbee, Robertson, Inc. 


Well-Dressed Furniture 


(Continued from page 122) 


man’s room. The covers here will be 
smarter and more masculine if they are 
strictly tailored and made to extend to 
the top of the chair leg and then bound 


| with some contrasting color. 


If one is using a flowered chintz, it 
is attractive to cord the seams and bind 
the edges of the ruffle in a plain chintz 
to match one of the colors in the 
design. If a box pleated valance is 
used it does not need any trimming as 
it is decorative enough in itself. Nar- 
row fringes of wool or silk can be used 
in the seams and often give a pleasing, 
gay effect. If the cover is made with 
a plain piece at the bottom instead of 
one pleated or gathered, this might be 
bound with a_ half-inch binding of 
either taffeta or glazed chintz in a con- 
trasting color. This flounce can be 
cut straight or scalloped. 

Slip covers are made of a variety of 
materials. Chintz is the natural selec- 
tion on account of the variety and 
beauty of its designs, its fresh, gay 
appearance and low price as compared 
to silks, Linen has a more pleasing 
texture, wears better but is also more 
expensive. It is more formal in char- 
acter and has not the cool, crisp 
appearance of glazed chintz. 

Toile de Jouy makes charming slip 
covers and there is an amusing pattern 
of shepherdesses in cherry red on a 
white ground that might be uced with 
An- 
other design has a graceful pergola in 
green on a gray ground that would be 
immensely cool in a hot room and one 


might use with it green taffeta. 


Taffeta is another fabric that makes 
effective slip covers. Often one hesi- 
tates to upholster a chair in a taffeta in 
some delicate color that will soon soil. 
In this case a slip cover should be made 
that can be removed and cleaned. A 
little knife pleated ruffle around the 
bottom makes an attractive finish. 

It used to be customary in the case 
of a wooden chair with an upholstered 
seat to cover the entire chair with a 
slip cover. This is both ugly and 
unnecessary. Covers can be made just 
to fit the seats, snapping together in 
the back, as shown in the sketch on 
page 59. These can be made in three 
ways, the piece around the bottom cut 
perfectly straight, and bound, scalloped 
and bound or box pleated. 

Unusually effective fabrics have been 
used for the slip covers on the chairs 
on page 59. One is a glazed chintz 
with a white ground and a delicate 
design of deep pink ivy leaves. This 
is bound with plain pink glazed chintz 
and made with a box pleated ruffle. 
The other, also of. glazed chintz 
has a cool green lattice pattern on 
white. This cover is laced together at 
the corners with green cords ending in 
little wooden balls painted green. The 
attractive and unusual covers on the 
chairs of page 58 are of violet linen 
with a sun-proof green fringe used in 
the seams. A Directoire chintz motif has 
been appliqued on the backs and seats. 

On page 59 is an exceptionally well 
made slip cover of glazed chintz in a 
cool water lily design, piped and bound 
with green taffeta. 
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Actual size illustration of 
Filet Grandee. Note the 
character of the net 
ground and filling. 
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Booklets That Will Help You 
Booklets ““Concerning Window Draperies” 
and ““Twelve New Ideas for Decoration” will 
be sent free if you mention the name of the 


best retailer handling window draperies in 


your city or shopping center. Otherwise en- 
close LO cents in stamps, 


Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw 


THE MANHATTAN HOME of Mrs. Laidlaw has the fresh, restful 
atmosphere of a Westchester country house. Each room was planned 
and decorated by Mrs. Laidlaw personally, notwithstanding her many 
obligations as a society and suffrage leader. 


Mrs. Laidlaw’s boudoir, as dainty as a French miniature, depends in 
large measure for its charm on the sunny windows, veiled with cur- 
tains of QUAKER FILET GRANDEE. This mode of drapery offers 
decorative beauty and dignity, combined with that feminine charm 
which is the spirit and soul of Milady’s boudoir. 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY 


MILLS: PHILADELPHIA, PA. - WHOLESALE SALESROOMS: 890 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Let ussend you our new booklet 
Ten Years Hence” which tells 
w tosave money on plumt ing. 


Ic is free. Address Department U. 
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| ib pew your water run 
clear at the first turn 


of the faucet or must you 
let it run? 
tells a tale 


If it’s rusty, it 
of iron water 
pipes rusting away in your 
walls—and plumbing bills 
to come, 


————~_ 
Auagguon 


This Trade Mark 
in the 
metal identifies 
Anaconda Brass 
Pipe manufactured 
by The 
Brass Company, 
the world’s largest 


Anaconda Brass Pipe 
never rusts—it delivers the 
water as clear as it comes 
from the reservoir. Ana- 
conda Brass Pipe does not 
clog—the flow of water is 
never reduced by rust 
deposits. f 


stam ped 


American 


manufacturer of 
copper, brass, and 
bronze produc ts. 


- > 


If you’re building or 
remodelling, note this: In 
$15,000 house, about 
$75 more for Anaconda 
Brass Pipe 


as 


| 


Other Products 


Copper, Brass, 
Nickel - Silver and 
all combinations of 


means clean 
water and no repair bills 








as long as your house lasts Copper, Zine, 
as tong as your nouse lasts. le ad, Te and 
Nickel which can 
- THE AMERIC AN BRASS ( ©. be EM — 
f ’ Sheets ire, Rods 

veneral Offices: p " . ’ , a 
c ) Waterbury, Conn, a ‘Wahane? ae 
ANACONDA AMER) " BRA LIMITED general manufa 
NACON Al ‘ N BRASS ) . “ 
New Toronto, Ontario, Canada turing and fabri- 





cating purposes. 
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A group of the old-fashioned Red Hot Poker, Kniphofia aloides, 
with spikes of Gladiolus rising from among the dense tufts of 


foliage. 


From this species many garden hybrids and varieties 


have been developed 


R ED - os. 


¢ 3 HE torch lilies are stately, richly 
colored members of the great 
lily family; known to modern hor- 
ticulture as kniphofias, to former 
generations as tritomas, and to the 
general public as red-hot pokers. The 
small, tubular flowers are packed 
closely together in large numbers at the 
head of a stout, erect spike. The flowers 
droop a little as they open, and they 
vary in color, according to species, 
hybrid or variety, from pale yellow, 
through gold and orange to the most 
vivid crimson. The sturdy stems of the 
old Kniphofia aloides (Tritoma Uva- 
ria), with its head of red flowers, 
suggest the name which has captured 
popular fancy and by which it is best 
known—red-hot poker. Kniphofias are 
natives of Africa, and as most of them 


| come from the southern part of that 
| great continent it will be obvious that 


they all love the sunshine, and are not 
well pleased with wet and cold winters. 
Deep, rich, well-drained soil, a sunny 
position, and some shelter from pre- 
vailing winds, will provide the knipho- 
fias with suitable conditions. South of 
Philadelphia where some protection is 
desirable during winter, this may be 
afforded by covering the plants with a 
little heap of dry leaves or ashes in the 
autumn, as it is the crowns which suffer 
most from unpleasant climatic con- 
ditions. Before such a covering is 
placed in position a good dusting of 
old soot should be applied for the pur- 
pose of frustrating the inquisitiveness 
of creeping things. 


KNIPHOFIAS IN THE GARDEN SCHEME 


The majority of Kniphofias which 
have acquired merit as garden plants 
flower in late summer and autumn, and 
this fact should in some measure de- 
termine the position they should occupy 
in a garden scheme. For bold beds, 
set in a lawn, so that from the usual 
viewpoint they have a suitable back- 
ground. Kniphofias are splendid, and 
the deep green, grassy foliage is always 
attractive. Where a wide border is 
reserved for herbaceous plants a few 
groups of kniphofias will serve to carry 
the floral feast well into autumn. Set 
in borders close to the house, or on a 
terrace, kniphofias are most effective, 
especially if the background is the deep 
grey of old stone; set against a back- 
ground of red brick, they are less 
effective. Where walls surround a for- 


rea ER S 


mal piece of water excellent sites may 


be provided for torch lilies, but planting 
should be done so that the water 
catches the reflection of the flower 


heads, thus increasing their effectiveness. 

Three species of kniphofia differ from 
the others in having distinct stems. 
They are K. caulescens, K. foliosa, and 
K. Norihia. These must have pro- 
tection during winter, but north of 
Philadelphia they all must be taken up 
and wintered over in a box of sand in 
the cellar or pit, treating them the same 
as one does dahlia tubers. K. caules- 
cens has glaucous foliage and 4 scapes, 
carrying 6” heads of salmon-red 
flowers. K. Northie has unusually 
broad, glaucous green leaves, and is a 
very distinct plant; the pale yellow 
flowers are borne in foot-long heads. 
These species are increased by means 
of suckers, which are best removed in 
autumn and planted in sandy soil in a 
cold frame. Other kinds may be in- 
creased by division, but large, well- 
established specimens should be the aim 
of all cultivation. Spring, when the 
days and the soil are warm, is the ideal 
time for planting. 

AN OLD FASHIONED PLANT 

Many flower-lovers find complete 
satisfaction in K. aloides, the popular 
old garden plant, and there is much to 
be said in its favor; indeed, it is the 
ancestor of a very large number of our 
hybrids and garden varieties. Of the 
forms of K. aloides, nothing is finer 
than nobilis, a truly noble plant, with 
robust, graceful foliage, above which 
the stout scapes rise to a height of 
from 5’ to 8’, carrying bold heads of 
scarlet, orange-tinted flowers, in Au- 
gust and September. The somewhat 
short-stemmed variety, precox, flowers 
in May, and the variety serotina “car- 
ries on” when practically all the other 
torch lilies are over; maxima has fine 
heads of glowing scarlet fiowers, and 
glaucescens has heads of vermilion- 
scarlet, yellow-throated flowers, aud 
rather erect glaucous foliage. 

Although the lower flowers of K. 
Burchelli are yellow, the majority are 
bright red. The flower heads of this 
species are not so dense as those of 
many others; moreover, the plant is 
more suited to dry positions than are 
most torch lilies. K. Leichtlinii, red 
and yellow, is rather tender. K. Tys- 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Waterfalls, transformed into electricity, 
carry the trains of the C. M. & St. P. 
650 miles over the Rockies. 


And you know 
what coal costs! 





Saving coal is irm- 
portant, but saving 
human energy is 
much more impor- 
tant. General Elec- 
tric Company de- 
signs and produces 
the equipment by 
which electricity 
does both. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








Fifty-one G-E electric 
locomotives are now 
doing the same work 
which 130 coal and oil- 
burning engines used to 
do on the 650 mile elec- 
trified sections of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul. 


Engineers estimate that 
the complete electrifi- 
cation of our railroads 
would save over 100 
million tons of coal a year. 
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onii is a handsome subject, with a 
yucca-like appearance; its flowers, soft 
orange, scarlet, and yellow, have a 
splendid appearance carried well above 
the broad grey leaves. K. Tuckii is 
somewhat like the last named in its 
foliage, but it is June flowering, and 
has rich red flowers that pale to yellow 
with age. K. Macowanii is a charming 
plant of dwarf habit and excellent for 
certain positions in a rock garden; it 
is rarely more than 2’ high, and though 
the flower heads are in no sense mas- 
sive, they are produced more or less 
continuously during August and Sep- 
tember; the tips of the coral-red flow- 
ers are slightly reflexed 

There are many other species, and 
each one has a special charm or inter- 
est; but it is quite possible to have a 
glorious autumn display of torch lilies 
by the use of only garden-raised sorts. 
Raisers here have been busy during 
recent years, notably those in England 
and on the Continent. 

These varieties vary greatly in height, 


THE COLORF 


NNUALS have gained a new signii- 
4 AXLcance in the garden of to-day. They 
are no longer merely the experimental 
element in the garden. While they are 
still the fillers of bare spots, while they 
still devise new color effects in minor 
details for a change in the garden each 
year, while they can still give the gar- 
den new interests without disturbing its 
old perennial vigor, annuals have as- 
sumed a new importance. Their lux- 
uriance of bloom, their lavish coloring, 
their long periods of flowering, their 
constant effects make them very valu- 
able for the summer and autumn gar- 
den, and as important for it as the 
more permanent perennials. In fact, a 
summer garden can be planted entirely 
with annuals for, while the bloom of 
perennials comes and goes with the ebb 
and flow of the weeks, annuals joy- 
ously flood the garden with a bloom 
that lasts throughout the summer 
months. Annuals, too, rescue the spring 
bulb garden from oblivion for they can 
be planted right over the hibernating 
bulbs. 

Annuals are accommodating, to say 
the least. With an early start they will 
be in bloom early in July or, if you’d 
rather, they will not bloom until Au- 
gust for you. If by chance you decide 
to spend August in the mountains you 
can cut down your annuals to approxi- 
mately 6” and by the time you get 
back they will be abloom again. An- 
nuals will even continue in bloom pretty 
nearly all through the season if care is 
taken to snip off the dead blooms. 

The idea that a few packets of seed 
will make a garden is a charming bub- 
ble that generally bursts before it is 
half blown. I should say that it only 
happened in our grandmother’s day 
when she personally did all the work in 
her garden. Times change and despite 
the charm of the old-fashioned garden 
medley we are interested in other effects 
that are not always so easily attained. 

It is, then, a good deal easier and 
surer to start seeds outside the garden 
in a place set apart for them and then 
when they are ready, to transplant 
them into the garden in the same way 
that we transplant perennials 

Sometimes, to be sure, this is not 
possible. Some annuals, like poppies and 
California poppies, lavertera and sweet 
alyssum and candytuft and ragged sail- 
or do not bear transplanting and must 
be sprinkled on the ground thinly where 
they are to grow. Sometimes, too, there 


density, and color. A few of the best 
of these include Lord Roberts, very 
robust, and having massive heads of 
rich scarlet flowers; Lachesis, apricot 
yellow, 5%’; Goldelse, citron-yellow, 
slender spikes, blooms all through late 
summer and autumn; Torchlight, flame 
color, 3’; corallina, coral-red, 3’; Obe- 
lisque, orange-yellow, 4%’; Ophir, 
golden yellow, 412’; John Benary and 
John Waterer are among the finest of 
the K. aloides type; Star of Baden- 
Baden, pale yellow, will produce spikes 
as much as 7’ high; Leda, orange-red, 
and early flowering, is about 4’ high; 
while Matador is a bold and robust 
red-flowered variety. 

No doubt the abundance of available 
species and varieties will astonish those 
who have not noticed the progress 
made with torch lilies, but there are 
many more than those enumerated, 
and therefore sufficient for anyone who 
cares to make a kniphofia garden, or 
who may be tempted to make a hobby 
of torch lilies. 


UL ANNUALS 


are no facilities for growing annuals 
outside the garden. I have that prob- 
lem myself and must choose such annu- 
als that are easy to raise right in the 
garden border. Last year we made an 
early sowing of annual larkspurs, sprin- 
kled very freely in long drifts through 
the border for a July effect, and we 
made a little later sowing of zinnias and 
marigolds in scattered groups for later 
effects. 

The general run of annuals can be 
easily started in a cold frame, some- 
times a hot bed is of value, a great 
many can be started in the open 
ground. Some gardeners like to start 
everything in the greenhouse and for 
early effects, especially, greenhouse- 
started plants are very welcome. There 
are, of course, certain tender plants, 
such as snapdragons and pentstemon, 
ageratum and heliotrope, verbena and 
lobelia and salvia farinaceae, that have 
to be started in a greenhouse. If you 
haven’t a greenhouse your florist will 
often start such plants for you if he 
hasn’t them in stock. 

I like to see annuals in the cutting 
garden each planted in its own row. I 
like to see annuals in the vegetable 
garden. The very finest vegetable gar- 
den I know looks like a wonderful 
flower field for there is a row of flowers 
between every two of vegetables. As I 
think of it, now, I wonder if that isn’t 
the perfect proportion between useful- 
ness and beauty. 

I like to use annuals as_ bedding 
plants but I hope I wear my rue with a 
difference. The old system of bedding- 
out plants, wholly out of keeping with 
the herbaceous planting of our modern 
gardens, is rapidly becoming obsolete, 
but in its place a new type is being 
created with a new and fresh value. 

The new bedding has none of the ri- 
gidity of the old one, it is more flexible. 
It is no longer laid out by rule in fixed 
lines and geometrical grotesques but in 
its new freedom it has acquired the 
spontaneity of the herbaceous border. 
As for its color, the old-time gaudiness 
is giving place to colors that are in deli- 
cate adjustment with the rest of the 
garden. This has been made possible by 
the freer selection of the flowers that 
are to be used as bedders. 

The uniformity of the bedding effect 
has its advantages. There is a fulness 
of bloom, a neatness, an all-over 
patterned effect. Our new bedding is 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Comfort? All that you wish. Soft- 
ly resilient cushions. Comfortably 
upholstered backs. Coverings of 
your own choice, of bright cre- 
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mean comfort? 
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like the old type but with a difference, 
with a nicer rhythm of line, a subtler 
feeling for color, a finer appreciation in 
the selection of the flowers. The old 
bedding plant was used in a mass of 
one solid color, the new is more apt to 
be several shades intermingled into a 
scintillating effect. And even where the 
solid color is used, it seems different be- 
cause scattered plants giving a different 
effect from those laid out by rule and 
measure are in nice association with 
mixed herbaceous borders. 
BEDDING PLANTS 

The older form of bedding-out plant 
was really the tender plant that was 
put out-of-doors for the summer, such 
plants as geranium and salvia, cannas 
and begonias. I have always had a par- 
ticular dislike for these plants in the 
garden yet the longer I work with 
plants the more true I find that it is 
not an aversion for the plant itself but 
for the improper use to which it is 
put. However, it is not of these plants 
that I think when I speak of bedders. 
I am thinking of such plants as snap- 
dragons and stocks, heliotrope and ver- 
benas, ageratum and lobelias and 
petunias. 

I am especially fond of verbenas for 
bedding effects. Their trailing habit 
makes them especially useful for cover- 
ing over beds of bulbs. I have used 
them that way over daffodil beds, lav- 
endar and purple and white verbenas 
all intermingled in a broad band, some 
6’ wide, where the daffodils had been. 
Through surrounding beds there are 
heliotropes sprinkled ever so lightly with 
a foreground of violas and pachysandra 
and a background of laurels and here 
and there a buddleia is planted to con- 
tinue the soft toned scheme. This com- 
bination of lavendar and purple and 
white—with the predominance of laven- 
dar of what the catalogues call blue 
shades—has been a great favorite with 
me until I tried a freer combination last 
year in another garden adding shell pink 
and stronger pink to the scheme. The 
verbenas filled the centre beds of the 
garden, with yellow polyantha roses 
spotted here and there through the beds 
and along the edges intermingled pinks 
and forget-me-nots. 

Lobelias make very good bedders and 
their intense blue is valuable for some 
uses. I like ageratum as a bedder. I 
like the tall variety best, it is a freer 
bloomer and has a freer habit than the 
smaller growing compact flowered vari- 
ety. Precise people do not like this 
taller variety because it seems a bit 
frousy to them. Its very unkemptness 
is part of its charm to me. The dwarfer 
variety seems a bit too stiff. 

Verbenas and ageratum and _ lobelias 
adapt themselves to other uses. I like 
to plant verbenas bere and there along 
the edge of an herbaceous border inter- 
mingled with other plants of a like 
trailing habit, plants like forget-me-nots 
and funica saxifraga and the early 
creeping veronicas. I have used lobelias 
interplanted with white pinks with in- 
teresting effects. Ageratum I like best 
with nepeta mussini and veronica in- 
cana and other gray toned edgings. 

Petunias make excellent bedders. I 
think the reason they are so effective 
in solid masses is because their silky 
translucent texture seems to catch the 
light and reflect it. There are some deep 
violet petunias in a porch box near my 
home that in the late afternoon when 
the light shines horizontally through 
them are the most charming deep wine 
color. There is a beautiful purple one 
now on the market—a real purple with- 
and a 
dwarf variety of the same called vio- 





lacea compacta which ought to prom- 
ise interesting edging effects. I have 
seen white petunias in a solid bed 
around a pool in a half shady garden 
that were the very epitome of delicacy. 
I am waiting for the right place and 
the right client to make a garden of 
mixed petunias as I saw them once in 
a flower painting. The colors were all 
lusciously rich and kind of mellow, the 
effect tantalizingly chic. I know I shall 
have to wait until I can plan a very 
small ultra formal garden for a client 
of ultra modern ideas. 

I like the association of annuals and 
perennials in a garden and it is in this 
use that most of us will make the best 
use of them. Creamy-yellow snap- 
dragons with purple veronicas, orange 
marigolds with helenium Riverton Gem, 
steel blue salvias against red dahlias, 
carmine zinnias with New England 
asters, French marigolds with chrysan- 
themums of the same bronzy tone are 
only a mere suggestion of the color 
possibilities of annual and _ perennial 
association. The combination of annual 
phlox with perennial ought to be full 
of colorful possibilities, of annual Jark- 
spur with delphinium belladonna full of 
much delicacy, of annual asters with 
perennial asters full of charming soft- 
ness. I like pink snapdragons and pink 
anemones and pink gladiolus together 
and you can emphasize the charm of 
the flower forms by delicately intermin- 
gling them. I like, on the other hand, 
calendulas and marigolds and sunflower 
Stella with all the hardier rayed flowers 
of the late summer and the autumn, 
with heleniums and sunflowers and 
boltonias and like to plant them in 
heavy bands and drifts and masses to 
accentuate their sturdiness. 


FLOWER PICTURES 


The more you work with flowers in 
the garden the less you will plant them 
for their own sakes alone but for the 
effects you can attain with them. Take 
fluffy scabiosa upon weak bending 
stems, slender spikes of gladiolus prim- 
ulinus, annual stock-flowered larkspurs 
with lace-like foliage, salpiglossis with 
silky texture and exquisite traceries. 
These are all very delicate flower, and 
require a gracious interplay—flowers 
sprinkled lightly through the border 
and airily intermingled—to bring out 
the delicacy of their modeling and of 
their color. On the other hand, zinnias 
with their sturdier flower habit look 
well when they are planted in solid 
blocks and masses, yellow, orange, red 
zinnias, one color block next the other, 
can be very effective. And, yet, you 
cannot lay down any fixed rules about 
flowers for they adapt themselves so 
easily to varied circumstance. Even 
zinnias are surprising in this respect. It 
is possible to make them look quite 
delicate by spotting them at several 
foot intervals amid lower plants. I 
used yellow zinnias that way once in 
among a kind of bedding effect of cal- 
endulas that were various yellow and 
cream and mixed tones all intermingled. 
These were the so-called dwarf single 
zinnias. I find they adapt themselves 
best to my uses. The giant double zin- 
nias with their great flowers and stri- 
dant growth is a bit too valiant for 
most gardens. 

All these effects depend upon one’s 
feeling for plants and their assembling. 
It presupposes a knowledge of plant 
forms and habits and color. 

Assembling annuals for color effects 
is fascinating. I often like one-toned 
effects. I saw a charming effect once 


with white zinnias, white scabiosa and 
white annual phlox and the reason for 
(Continued on page 132) 











ROTECT your property. Prevent 
thoughtless picnickers from despoil- 
ing your grounds. Keep out unwel- 
come trespassers, 
Put up a sturdy Anchor Post Electric-Weld 
Railing. 
Anchor Post Electric-Weld Railings com- 
bine great strength with appealing artistry. 
They stand straight and firm for years. 
Pickets and rails are inseparably welded 
together by our special process—construc- 
tion so strong that panels cannot sag and 
center braces or supports are unnecessary. 


Write or phone our nearest office or sales 
agent for “Fences, Railings and Gates for 
the Country Estate’—a free illustrated 
booklet describing our products and their 
lasting construction. 
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Making it easier 
to cultivate 
your garden 





Many a promising Spring garden 
slumps into a mere tanglewood of 
weeds and good intentions as the 
sun grows hot. The secret of mak- 
ing garden joy last all summer lies 
in selecting such efficient garden 
tools and accessories as those you 
find at Lewis & Conger’s. 

Two suggestions chosen from 
Lewis & Conger’s great profusion 
of garden tools are illustrated here. 

i f re * garde 4 The hoe and spade hare sharp cut- 
» te @ ee ) 
One is a set of durable garden tools ; Tae hoo and spade have sharp out- 
so light, so easy to handle, that a strong teeth. The metal parte are 
. “sa . we se . of English steel. The handles o 
feminine gardener can use them of Esti of ndles of 
comfortably. The other is a con- Order it now for gardon work 
. a abling y to kneel or looking a little ahead, as a 
venient mat enabling you y i. unique June wedding gift. $8.75 
at your work and avoid the kinks 
that come from stooping. 








Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Dwight J. Baum, Architect. N. Y. 









_ Cabot’s Creosote Stains | 


Preserve and Beautify Siding, Shingles, 
Boards and All Outside Woodwork 


“50°, Cheaper Than Paint” 


Beautiful Colors—The coloring effects of Cabot’s Stains are as beautiful 
on siding, boards and timbers as they are on shingles. Every piece of 
wood has a texture and grain that gives it a character of its own, 
but that character is lost if it is covered with a painty coating 
Cabot’s Stains bring out the beauty of the grain, and the colors are 
deep, rich, velvety, and lasting. 

Wood Preservation—Cabot’s Stains are made of genuine, refined Creosote 
(“the best wood preservative known’—Century Dictionary) which 
penetrates and preserves the wood far better than paint. 

Low Cost—In this case handsome and lasting colors, wood preservation and 

















Wise gardeners are coming to 
Lewis & Conger’s for their tools 
just as prudent, efficient house- 
keepers come here for the domestic 
equipment. If you cannot visit this 
store at present the coupon will 








ow cost go together. Cabot’s Stains cost less than half as much as help you shop. 5 ote sane yy F 
paint and they can be put om twice as quickly, cutting the labor cost ; ded, and protected with @ water- AA 
the largest item—by half. Anybody can apply them, so that skilled 


proof bottom, $1.50 
labor shortage need not stop work. 


ra } 
a Lewis { 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the coun- . & 
try. Send for stained wood samples: free oo : he | 
45th Street 
a & Sixth Ave., | 


\. 45th Street and Sixth Avenue , ey ee 





SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 


8 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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e ie press collect OC) set of 
’ tools ([) kneeling mat. Aleo 
525 Market Street, San Francisco 24 West Kinzie Street, Chicago | NEW YORK CITY please mall free copy of booklet 
| “Nine floors cf household equipment” “Home Equipment, 
| Cabot’s Quilt, Waterproof Stucco and Brick Stains, Conservo | Phone Vanderbilt 0571 NE cc dac vddunws Gewpdudbecseestanen | 
| Wood Preservative, Damp-proofing, Water-proofing | _ — Oe Le jt an+aninaneee J 
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‘The luxury and 
convenience of 
built-in accessories 
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Fairtacts China Aces ories are built in the 
bathroom walls they will endure as long as 
the structure itself, without staining or crack 
ing Their bright, tresh appearance, as the 
vears go on, will be a perennial tribute to yout 


udgment in making sure that genuine Fairtacts 


(hina Accessor were installed when you 
built vour home 

Fairfacts Fixture cover every need of the 
bath Soap Dishes rowel Racks. Paper Hlold 
‘TS, looth Brush ind Fumbles Holders, Shelve > 
ind tleectric IR whiators etc 

\l iv we sen youl b ol ier, j P ry f 

Li AIRF AC L OMPA? IN¢ 
Manufacturers 
Dept. D 
234.236 West 14th Street. New York City 


‘Jairlacts Fixtures 


BUILT IN YOUR BATHROOM WALLS 

















The Colorful 
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Annuals 


Continued from page 130) 


its loveliness was that all three flowers 
ire not pure white but have a creamy 
tone to them. The white of sweet alys- 


sum is altogether hard in contrast. 
Mauve scabiosa, mauve larkspur and 
stocks are very lovely but this soft 


effect is happier with a bit of purple 
of larkspur, or a bit of plum or a bit 
of scabiosa Black Prince or with a little 
buff of annual phlox or silvery pink 
of snapdragons 

When a client expresses an aversion 
tor color effects and desires 
mixed color I am a little at sea because 
I am not sure at first whether she has 
no color sense at all or a very refined 
sense of color assembling, because the 
use of all intermingled in the 
garden is a difficult problem. You may 
combine orange and yellow marigolds, 
petunias, ageratum, cosmos, phlox, sun- 
flowers, etc—into just a medley which 
may be very good indeed or just not 
bad, or you may combine alyssum and 
four-o'clocks, mixed petunias and portu- 
laca into quite a fascinating little mess 
in a tiny garden. Or you may take 
mixed zinnias and make a charming 
border of them In my own little 
border a packet of zinnia seeds brought 
forth a really wonderful array of col- 
ors one year. We were so interested in 
them that we compared them with the 
French color chart, and found that 
there were amaranth red or dark crim- 
son ones, there were salmon pink and 
crimson carmine ones, there were some 
that were tomato red and others that 
madder carmine. At the time there 
were bits of violet mauve annual lark- 
spurs in the border, there were laven- 
der candytuft and heliotrope and agera- 
tum and a few reddish old rose snap- 
dragons. They made the most fascinat- 
ing nosegays and looked all the world 
as if they had come from a bit of old- 
world worsted work. 

You may assemble blue salvia and 
ageratum, pink zinnias and silver pink 
snapdragons, stocks and pink petunias, 
yellow marigolds and calendulas, pop- 
pies and larkspurs and phlox into a 
really charming old-fashioned effect. 
This T saw at Old Lyme, Conn., in the 
most perfect expression of an old-time 


spec ial 


‘ olors 


Hoarding 


(Continued 


Some of the greatest artists of the 
Renaissance were decorators who de- 
voted much of their talent to ap- 


plied art. Today the majority of the 
best artists feel a certain contempt for 
the applied arts and devote themselves 
to the production of museum speci- 
mens which have no particular relation 
to the common life of ordinary man. 


Moreover, the excessive interest in 
the past which belongs to them, as 
well as to the rest of their genera- 


tion, coupled with the enormous accu- 
mulation in museums and collections of 
miscellaneous specimens of ancient art, 
inevitably produces a certain restless- 


ness and distraction in the artists of 
the present time So many artistic 
conventions offer themselves ready- 


made that it seems hardly worth while 
to evolve a convention of one’s own or 


Jrom page 


garden that I have ever seen. The 
predominance of the blue of ageratum 
and salvia with touches of all the other 
colors is, however, a new and modern 
idea. Then again you may assemble 
flesh-colored zinnias and heliochrysm 
that is part cream and part pink, yellow 
and orange calendulas, blue larkspurs, 
lemon marigolds and golden salpiglossis ; 
or you may assemble lupins and lark- 
spurs and blue salpiglossis, buff phlox 
and yellow stock, yellow zinnias, vellow 
calliopsis, and French marigolds, pink 
verbenas, rose eschscholtzia, pink and 


garnet snapdragons until intermingled 
and tended color will make lovely 
mosaics. 

Some people never want red in a 


garden. I think it is perhaps because 
we have been poisoned with an overdose 
of salvias. It may come partly from a 
fear of clashing discords. Even red 
salvias may have a place in a garden, 
possibly with certain red phloxes and 
red dahlias, possibly with certain pur- 
ple flowers or steel blue ones. But there 
are other red flowers that are very 
charming and harmonize with other col- 
ors—flowers like crimson cosmos, an- 
nual sweet William, coreopsis astrosan- 
guinea, maroon snapdragons and ma- 
roon pentstemo, scarlet zinnias, helioch- 
rysum fireball, nemesia and phlox, stock 
and salpiglossis in red shades. All these 
can be used intermingled with other col- 
ors in very delicate effects or they can 
be assembled with more abandon. 

We ought not to limit the use of color 
in our gardens. We are in a new era 
of color discovery. We ought to be 
conscious of it in our gardens, just as 
we feel it in our painting. And if the 
association of music and color is to be 
of any real value at all it will be in the 
refinement of our feeling for color 
rhythm and color assembling and color 
harmonies and color contrasts. Exul- 
tant discords are as healthy in a garden 
as in modern music, or for that matter 
in modern painting. It is a long way 
from the symphonies of Whistler to a 
Bakst setting for the Russian Ballet but 
the color harmonies of the one and the 
color abandon of the other are both 
permissible, advisable for the garden 


and Using 
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to exploit the possibilities, slowly, pa- 
tiently, steadily, of a single tradition. 

The trouble with artists nowadays is 
simply that they know too much about 
art, live too much in the museum and 
not enough in the experimental studio. 

While our civilization remains what it 
is this last evil result of the hoarding 
habit will, doubtless, always make it- 
self felt: we shall always suffer, in the 
arts, from a distracting eclecticism. 
Our unprecedented organization for 
the perpetuation and spread of knowl- 
edge makes it inevitable. But the 
violence of the disease can be lessened 
if only the consumer will get rid of 
his hoarding habit, will make use of 
his fine and beautiful possessions, and 
demand from the contemporary artist 
new ones, as fine and beautiful, when 
the old are worn out. 
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WX Machine That Makes 
ZS~% Hard Water—Soft 


No longer is it necessary to use powders, 
special soap or tainted rain water to overcome 
the everpresent annoyance of hard water in 
your home—for no matter how hard your pres- 
ent supply, a Permutit water softener will turn 
it softer than rain. 







































No chemicals, no extra pumps or motors are 
used. The softener is simply connected into 
your pipe line in the basement—your regular 
water supply flows through it on the way to 
the faucet, and the wonderful Permutit ma- 
terial removes every grain of hardness, giving 
you clear, delightful soft water from every 
faucet in your house. 

A few cents per day is all it costs, and the 
machine will last a lifetime. © Thousands are 
in use. 

Send for a free copy of our interesting book- 
let, “Soft Water In Every Home.” Write today. 







THE PERMUTIT COMPANY, 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Just Set the Indicator 






A_ neat, simble 
apparatus im the 


basement 























GRASS CLOTH 


is the wild Honeysuckle vine of Japan, 

















Have Exactly the 


4 woven by the little brown people on 
. al . if 
| | > = * . > © — } 
vi their quaint old wooden handlooms, Temperature You Want | 
/ stained with soft colors and made ready || 
aN for your Home. In vour new home, install the “Alinne 
bal +* ” r . . . 
¢ ° . apolis’. . st set the indicator for th 
the natural sheen of the grass gives the wonderful et d me enatirobens . ‘ rt BS 
° - . ° . e A day anc ig “ Ta ‘Ss you ant anc 
lights and shadows of a most interesting Wall hang- forget all about dampers, drafts and valves, 
ing, never detracting from the beauty of your fur- No bother—and you'll have exactly 
nishings, but rather like a background of trees to a the temperature you desire at all times. 
971T1 1 carde ; yA - , The ‘“‘Minneapolis’® controls the temperature 
beautiful garde n, adding new be auty. utomatically—changes from day to night tem 


perature and back again without effort on your 











Ve would like to send you samples part. Keeps the house correctly heated, never 
~ too warm or too cold. Uniform temperature 
always You save fuel—the ‘Minneapolis’ 
pays for itself. Quickly installed in any home, 
old or new, on any heating plant Write for 
booklet, “The Convenience of Comfort.” 
LaPorte & LaSalle Aves Mixneapouttrs Heat Recurator Co, 
=p 
F. e: DAVIDGE South Bend, Ind. 2790 Fourth Avenue, So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Service Branches in 20 principal cities 


AND COMPANY 28 Wellington St., West 


SS The AfINNEAPOLIS™ 


Goes tase c | HEAT REGULATOR 
AL Y He eart of the Heating Plant”’. seni rr 




































































Let FISKE Fence 
Your Home 


A ND it will be done right, and stay right for years. 


\ Fiske Chain Link Garden Fence with a Fiske Orna- 


mental Iron Gate is an ideal combination for beauty 


and dignity, for strength and long life. 
Every Fiske fence is rust-proofed the Fiske enduring 
way. Fiske’s more than 60 years’ experience and suc 


cess is your guarantee of more than satisfactory fenc- 


ing for your home 


Fiske contracts either to do the installation work or 


furnish you with plans, blue prints and full erecting 


5 


instructions. Send for catalog 
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J.W. Fiske ve. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
80 Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
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A new development in linoleum is the rug, to be used for certain 
portions of the room that get the hardest wear. 





They come in all 


sizes and many attractive designs 


What You Should Know About Linoleum 


(Continued from page 76) 


more resiliency and keeps the linoleum 
in better condition. In particular it 
acts like a cushion, deadens sound, 
makes the room warmer in winter and 
increases the life of the linoleum. 

When properly pasted to the felt the 
linoleum will not expand or contract, as 
the felt takes up the uncertainties in 
the warping and contracting of wood 
and cement floors. In addition lino- 
leum can be removed more easily with 
less damage to it and the floor if laid 
over felt. In laying, the linoleum should 
be stretched on and the cracks cemented 
together. The materials necessary for 
laying over felt are paste, waterproof 
cement, brushes, a linoleum knife and 
roller and base bricks or sand bags to 
weigh down the seams and edges. For 
if the edges do not absolutely meet at 
the seams, the floor will be a failure. 
Whenever possible with linoleum and 
linotile it should be curved up at the 
edges where the floor intersects with the 
base of the wall. 

Another point to be considered when 
purchasing linoleum is the temperature. 
If cold, do not unroll the linoleum for 
forty-eight hours. Simply cut the string, 
loosen the roll a little and give it time 
to get acclimated. 

A successful floor covering should be 
one that is comfortable to walk on, 
easily kept clean, a fire retardent when 
possible, and light enough in weight 
not to need special building construc- 
tion. In addition to these qualities li- 
noleum is non-splintery, durable, noise- 
less, odorless and impervious to changes 
in temperature. Furthermore, linoleum 
today is made in such pleasing designs 
and colors as make it suitable to living 
rooms, playrooms, bedrooms, sunrooms 
and hallways as well as kitchens. In 
such plain colors as gray, brown, ma- 
roon and deep blue, it makes a good 
background for rugs and can be made 
to harmonize with practically any col- 
or scheme. In addition it is often 
waxed, which besides preserving the li- 
noleum gives it a more formal appear- 
ance. 

Linoleum can be used for other 
things than floor covering. Owing to 
its depth and thickness many artists 
are now using it in place of wood 
blocks to print from. Special tools are 
made to cut the design into the lino- 
leum and the peculiar composition of 
this fabric gives the print the soft fin- 
ish so much desired. 

I see no reason why linoleum should 
not be used to line large boxes and 


closets as it would keep a closet damp 
proof and in addition would also be a 
fire retardent. For chair seats, table 
tops and pot stands it cannot be ex- 
celled in utility and it would make 
durable and damp proof boxes for talk- 
ing machine and player piano records. 

A new development in linoleum is the 
rug, the small piece of linoleum well 
finished and decorated, to be used for 
certain portions of the room that get 
the hardest wear. These rugs have all 
the qualities of the stationary linoleum 
but have the added comfort of being 
movable. 

With proper care even the printed 
linoleum will last a long while. It is 
not affected by the usual kitchen drip- 
pings or food marks. In washing, it 
is well to avoid strong soaps and pow- 
ders and only a small portion of the 
floor should be washed at a time. Use 
warm water, a mild soap, rinse thor- 
oughly, dry at once and then go on to 
the next space. An oil mop will occa- 
sionally improve the appearance of li- 
noleum and will help keep it in good 
condition. 

Linotile is second cousin to linoleum 
and instead of being made in strips is 
made in sections like a tile. The com- 
position is such as to form a resilient 
tile which has all the good qualities of 
linoleum and none of the hardness and 
coldness of regular tile. This as well as 
linoleum should be laid carefully and 
laid so that the join at the baseboard 
is curved in order to avoid vermin 
traps. 

In the matter of cleaning, the treat- 
ment of linotile is the same as for li- 
noleum. Just as strong soaps and caustic 
powders hurt the surface of painted 
wood, linoleum, etc., so they will dam- 
age the face of linotile. Make thick 
suds by dissolving white soap or soap 
flakes in lukewarm water. As with li- 
noleum, wet only about a quarter yard 
a time. Don’t flood the floor, scrub 
hard and loosen the dirt with a brush. 
Rinse thoroughly and then dry. You 
can use mops and a mop wringer but 
hand wrung mops are inadequate and 
you are apt to have streaks on your 
floor after using one. 

In polishing linotile treat only a sec- 
tion of the floor at a time. Dampen 
a piece of cheesecloth with a good floor 
oil and apply the polish evenly. Do 
not get it too moist for it will then 
collect dust and dirt. Let it dry from 


fifteen to thirty minutes and then pol- 
ish briskly with a clean, soft cloth. 
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Our Grandmothers Never Dreamed 


of a Stove Like This 


fb. antiquated little oil stove of 1850 only em- 
phasizes the supreme satisfaction thousands of 
busy women already are finding in the NEW PER- 
FECTION Oil Range with SUPERFEX Burners, 


the marvelous invention of ’22. 


These burners revise upward all ideas of oil stove 
cooking speed and set new marks in economy, 
matching the speed and comfort of gas, rivalling 
eighty-five-cent gas in cooking cost. 


SUPERFEX Burners are mounted only in beauti- 
ful ranges of ample size, suitable for year-round use 
in the finest town and country homes. They carry 
many further improvements for 1923, including a 
removable, easy-to-clean, enameled burner tray. 
Any stove dealer will make a convincing demon- 
stration. 


Range illustrated has built-in heat-retaining oven 
equipped with soapstones. Price $120.00. (Slightly 
higher in the far West, Southwest and Canada.) 


Unsurpassed Cooking Speed 


This latest NEW PERFECTION range is equipped exclu- 
sively with SUPERFEX Burners. One burner on every stove 
is the big GIANT SUPERFEX. The others are “little 
Giants” or standard size SUPERFEX Burners. 


The standard SUPERFEX equals the cooking speed of the 
ordinary gas burner and is faster than any other oil burner, 
except its own big brotherthe GIANT SUPERFEX. And.the 
big GIANT itself is unsurpassed even by the giant gas burner. 


In addition to the new SUPERFEX Models, our 
long established BlueChimney Models of the NEW 
PERFECTION line used in 4,000,000 homes, con- 
tinue to be the world’s most satisfactory oil stoves 
at their lower range of prices. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
7200 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Makers of PERFECTION Oil Heaters 
Sold in Canada by Perfection Stove Co., Lid., Sarnia, Ont. 
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NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Range with SUPERFEX Burner's | 

















rigidaire can be installed 
in your icebox, 


Food kept in perfect condition, retaining 
its original flavour and tastiness—a far 
more sanitary system of home refrigeration 
—a temperature constantly cold, and what 
is more important, dry—good riddance to 
all the muss and nuisance of the ice man— 
the Frigidaire placed at the most convenient 
part of the kitchen for you, rather than for 
the man who delivers the ice—all of these 
benefits and many others you car: have in 
your home with Frigidaire. 


At a very reasonable cost Frigidaire can be 
installed in your own icebox, if it is a 
fairly good one. 


IFiel 


THE ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR for MODERN HOMES 


Frigidaire is electrically operated from your own 
house current and generally costs less to operate 
than what you would pay for ice. Its mechanism is 
automatic in operation, exceedingly simple and re- 
quires no attention whatever from the householder. 


The Delco-Light Co., Dayton, Ohio 


Department HG6 


At the left is shown mech- 
anism placed in the base- 
ment to operate Frigidaire 
in your own icebox 
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The Odds Are 4 to 1 
Against You 





Heed Nature’s Warning 
— Bleeding Gums 


Don't gamble with your teeth and health. 
You have far too much at stake. More, the 
odds are too heavy against you. 


Teeth-destroying, health-sapping Pyorrhea 
strikes four persons out of every five that pass 
the age of forty. And thousands younger, 
too. The chances are 4 to 1 it will strike 
you unless you are vigilantly on guard 


Heed Nature's warning when she gives it. 
Bleeding gums are the danger signal. Act at 
once. Don't wait. For Pyorrhea works fast. 
The tender gums recede The teeth loosen, 
drop out or are lost through extraction. Pus- 
vm toe form at the roots and often flood the 
system with infection. 


Go immediately to your dentist for teeth and 
mouth inspection. Brush your teeth, twice 
daily, with Forhan’s For the Gums. This 
healing, time-tested dentifrice, when used in 
time and used consistently, will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its progress. 


Forhan's For the Gums is the formula of 
R. ). Forhan, D. D.S. le will keep your teeth 
clean and white, your gums firm and 
healthy. It is pleasant to the taste. Buy a 
tube today. Ac all druggists, 35c and 60c. 





Jed vat: beaks 
FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste it checks Pyorrhea 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. §. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Porhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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1 grass terrace, with walks of cracked flag and 

formal planting corresponds in spirit with the 

eat stone house of which it is a part. Trow- 
bridge & Ackerman, architect 


Terraces for Outdoor Living 


] 


Continued from page 53) 


| terrace, to both its kind and its fur- 
| nishing 

Fortunately a terrace can be suffi- 
ciently formal to be a credit, architec- 
turally, without going to the extreme 
of being furnished with backless mar- 
ble benches. This kind of marble bench 
is fine enough for a moment’s rest at 
the end of a garden path, and grandly 

urchitectural” on a_terrace—but if 
there were no other seating furniture, 
most of us would stay indoors, unless 
we felt like walking back and forth 
outdoors, like sentries. 

But the terrace is not at all neglected 
in the matter of appropriate furniture 
in wood, iron, willow and rattan, En- 
glish, American and Chinese, with the 
addition of smart little enameled iron 
tables, with or without gay Deauville 
umbrellas. Terrace furniture should be 
chosen for its comfort and suitability, 
and so grouped and placed as to give 
the terrace a distinctly livable appear- 





Harting 


ance without any suspicion of untidi- 
ness. Fashions in furniture here assert 
themselves, because there is such a 
thing as smart furniture, which looks 
as though it belonged on the terrace 
and nowhere else, and nondescript, rai 
fish looking furniture which does not 
look as though it belonged on the ter 
race—or anywhere else 

Often the terrace, or a small part of 
it, is protected from glaring sun or 
summer showers by awnings, which can 
add a dashing note of color and a 
spirit of festivity when they are in use, 
and can be rolled back when the sun 
retreats behind the house, or when 
the shower ceases. 

A terrace need not be large or small; 
certainly it need not be pretentious. It 
is a part of the house and a part of 
the garden, quite regardless of the size 
of house or garden—and above all it 
is a practical and charming addition to 
the real living of life in the country. 





This informal terrace which introduces itself under an overhang 


of the house is used for an outdoor dining room. It was devised 


by Richardson Wright, as part of his house at Silvermine, Conn. 




















A Vista which Invites You 
to color harmony in floors 


The thought which has lately been put upon floors has 
brought new prominence to Maple, Beech and Birch. 
Already noted for their wearing qualities, these floorings 
now bring to the home the happy color of sunlight, the 
beauty of the ball room floor, or the opportunity of using 
color stains, rich or subdued, as the spirit of the room 
may require. 


In new homes, Maple, Beech and Birch are the floorings 
now widely chosen for their natural beauty, and for the 
way in which Beech and Birch will accept and retain prac- 
tically any color stain. In exclusive clubs, hotels and apart- 
ments, also, they are chosen for ‘‘color harmony”’ and for 
wear as well. 


New Beauty for Older Homes 


You may bring “‘color harmony’’ to your present home by the 
use of the economical three-eighths inch MFMA flooring. Due 
to the tough-fibred, tight-grained character of Maple, Beech or 
Birch, you may lay this special thin flooring in any room of your 
house, and have a floor of lasting wear and charm. 


Your architect can tell you more about this trio. Ask your lum- 

ber dealer for quotations, and the new book, ““Color Harmony in 

Floors.’’ Or write us and we’ll send you a copy with our com- 

pliments. 

Maprte Frioorinc MANuFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1047 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 





Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that the flooring 
is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, whose members must attain and maintain the highest standards of manu- 
facture. and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules w hich 


economically conserve every particle of these remarkable woods. This 
trademark is for your protection. Look foriton the flooring you use. 


Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 





















































TOGAN Summer Cottages 


Factory built complete—Togan cottages 
offer a guaranteed saving of 66% on the 


construction labor. A big item, when your 
cottage is to be placed where carpenters 
are not easily obtained. 


Even the most inexperienced can erect 
your Togan cottage from the blue-print 
specifications. 


TOGAN-STILES, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Bungalows, Summer Cottages, Garages 
Catalog on Request 


WAREHOUSES 


The Lampson Lumber Co.. Jamestown Construction Co., 
New Haven. Conn. Jamestown, N. Y. 





Wallace B. Goodwin Co., Elm- 


wood, Conn, 

Kirsch & Racheter, Torrington, 

Jonn, 

Pope & Cottle Co., (New Eng- 
land Display), Revere, Mass. 

Casper Ranger Lumber Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

J. F. Bicknell Lumber Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

C. P. Chase & Co., Inc. Spring- 
field Mass. 

Syracuse Radiator Co. Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y 


Madden Lumber Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 





Wicker Lumber Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Harry P. Ruppert Realty Co., 
Rochester, N: Fe 

E. M. Diebold Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Forrest F. Speck Construction 
Co., Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Jno. H. Geis Co., Brooklyn, 
Baltimore. 

M. Willson Offutt, Jr., Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

Beck Lumber Co., Monroe 
Mich. 

John Schroeder Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Lovett Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Togan garages, completed buildings, at a price but little more than 
the raw lumber. Singles and doubles; several beautiful models. 


Send for garage catalog. 














Not only S. W. P. (the name of Sherwin- | 
Williams house paint) but every Sherwin- 
Williams paint, varnish, stain or enamel is 
made especially for the surface it is intended 
to beautify or protect. You name the sur- 
face. Your Sherwin-Williams dealer will 
give you the right finish for it. 


SHERWIN & WILLIAMS 


PAINTS ano VARNISHES 


The right finish 
for each surface 


Send 500 (65c in Canada) for The Home Painting Manual 
170 page book with 27 full page color plates 
Department B 435, The Sherwin-Williams Co., 651 Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, O. 

















House & Garden 


Steps and Stairways for the Garden 


(Continued from page 81) 


the retaining wall against which the 
steps are built. On garden stairways 
like those shown in the center of page 
81 the stepped ramp acts as a guard 
in place of a railing. 

A particularly graceful type of gar- 
den stairs is the kind which seems to 
spill from one level to another in a 
semi-circular series of steps increasing 
in size from the top to the bottom. 
It is especially well suited to a garden 
in which the steps descend onto a broad 
central space and from which lower 
level the steps may be approached from 
any direction. The same idea can be 
carried out with the steps made rec- 
tangular in plan instead of round. It 
is also effective to reverse this type of 
design and build the steps so that they 
radiate from the lower level to the 
upper. In fact, when you have once 
begun to consider the planning of steps 
for your garden you will find their ar- 
rangement to be so flexible that the 
difficulty will lie in deciding on the 
most attractive form that is at the 
same time the most appropriate. 

No other phase of garden designing 
requires as much ingenuity. You are 
constantly being faced with the prob- 
lem of having to connect two levels 
considerably far apart in elevation and 
with only a limited amount of space in 
which to build the steps. The tempta- 
tion is always to make the flight a 
steep one and finish the job as quickly 
as possible. Many steps are built that 
way and the garden is consequently 
robbed of much of its leisurely charm. 
It is no simple task to carry a flight 
of easy steps up a steep slope, but some- 
how or other it can always be done, 
and the more impossible it seems at 
the outset the more interesting the re- 
sult is apt to be. It can usually be 
accomplished by breaking the direction 
of the steps and letting them return 
upon themselves at right angles to the 
slope. 

Garden steps may be built of stone, 
brick or concrete, or of combinations 
of any two or all of these materials. 
Where brick and stone are combined it 
is generally better to use the flat flag- 
stones on all the walking surfaces and 
copings, and the brick in the walls and 
in the risers of the steps. This latter 
scheme has been carried out in the 
double curving stairway illustrated on 
page 81. It is a splendid compromise 


to make where brick, say, has been used 
in the house walls and stone has been 
used in the paving of a terrace or in 
other parts of the garden. Where con- 
crete is used as the principal material 
of the steps, the treads and other walk- 
ing surfaces should be paved with stone, 
brick or tile. Otherwise, without these 
contrasting colors and textures, the as- 
pect of the flight is likely to seem 
somewhat bleak. 

There would be no point to building 
a graceful and comfortable flight of 
steps if its construction were to be so 
faulty that it could not always remain 
graceful and comfortable. First of all 
its foundations must be thoroughly 
substantial. Whether they are of rubble 
masonry or concrete they should ex- 
tend below the frost line. In most 
localities this means carrying them to 
a depth of 30” below the surface. It 
is unwise, however, to take any chances 
in this matter as the action of frost 
can be very disastrous and may mean 
the complete rebuilding of the steps. 
The foundations should furthermore 
be stepped at the bottom so that they 
will not slip on the slope and pull the 
steps out of line. 

Where the treads of the steps are 
of a separate piece from the risers they 
should be given a slight overhang in 
order that water may not collect be- 
tween the two members and force them 
apart. As has been noted before the 
tread should be sloped toward the 
front, so slightly that it will seem to 
be level yet sufficiently to allow water 
to drain off. 

Exceptions to the rules and sugges- 
tions made above occur in informal 
steps in wild gardens and rock gardens 
where the methods of construction and 
design must conform to the irregular 
character of the situation. The rough- 
est kinds of steps can be made com- 
fortable, however, by keeping the ris- 
ers comparatively low and by keeping 
the distances between risers as nearly 
similar as possible. The risers may be 
made of stones, as in the steps shown 
at the bottom of page 81, or they may 
consist of split logs or heavy planks 
beld in place by stakes driven into the 
¢ «und against their exposed face. The 
s,. .es between these risers need not 
be paved but can be filled in with 
gravel or loam. Sedums and other 
rock plants should serve here as cement. 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


‘NARDEN Wutmseys, by Charlotte 
G Rider Lomas, The Macmillan Co. 

That's just the point about being a 
flower-lover and a gardener—your life 
is so full of whimseys, you are con- 
stantly touching the fringe of a world 
that has naught to do with bread and 
butter and stocks and bonds, your feet 
may be on earth but your head is 
eternally in the heavens. Every gar- 
dener has her whimsey moods. They 
are strange mixtures of work and 
dreams, unaccustomed combinations of 
perspiration and aspiration. Few of 
us bother to set them down, few, in- 
deed, have a mastery of words ade- 
quate to putting them in writing. But 
the author of this book has the mastery 
and she manages to make her words 
present exact reflections of her moods. 

These twelve chapters of garden ex- 
perience have both the practical and 
the visionary element in them. They 
are not “bitter” practical, however, for 


that was not the intent of the author; 
but they convey the convincing impres- 
sion that behind the pages lies a vast 
experience with garden making and 
flower growing. The author has her 
prejudices—what gardener has not? 
Some of us wouldn’t agree with her. 
Michaelmas Daises, for example. She 
doesn’t have much luck with them. We 
do. Every gardener has a right to her 
flower idiosyncrasies. She is a peony 
and an iris fan. For this we respect 
her mightily. She evidently can bridge 
the sad mid-summer gaps in her bor- 
ders. Our respect goes up another 
point. But most of all we like her 
book for the human qualities it ex- 
presses, for the piquant discoveries, the 
happy friendships, the pleasant ming- 
ling of poetry and plants. We place 
it on our shelves beside Charles Dudley 
Warner’s “My Summer In A Garden”. 


(Continued on page 140) 
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EXCELSIOR 


Ornamental 


Wire Fence and Gates 


MPROVE the appearance of 
any estate, yard or garden. 
There are many conditions which 
these high grade wire products 
meet adequately. Write us about 
your requirements and we shall 
be very glad to furnish you with 
catalogs and suggestions to meet 


your problems. 


Excelsior Wire Fencing is the result 
of many years’ experience in the 
manufacture of wire and wire fabric. 
Constructed of heavy gauge wires 
drawn especially for the purpose in 
our own mills. The fabric is hot gal- 
vanized after construction, which 
process gives the long wearing quali- 


ties found only in Excelsior Fence. 


| Excelsior Fence is made in both chain link and ornamental (clamp 
| construction) types in several sizes of mesh and in heights up to and 
We also manufacture flower bed guard, trellis, 


lawn border and arches in Excelsior clamp construction. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL CORPORATION 


41 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


WORCESTER 








DETROIT CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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It Welcomes the Caress 
of Friendly Flowers 


To the man or woman who is planning or seeking 
a home, the companionship of growing things—trees and 
shrubs and flowers is an important consideration. 

No other sidewall covering gives itself so naturally, 
so effectively, to the caress of friendly flowers, to the 
comradeship of tree and shrub, as Red Cedar Shingles. 

Plan to have your home an all-shingle home. Give 
it the “Roof of Ages’’"—Red Cedar Shingles of a grade 
and type that insure a 40-year roof when laid properly; 
| give it the “‘Sidewall of Increasing Beauty’"—Red Cedar 
| Shingles made and graded so as to afford a variety of 


pleasing effects in sidewalls, the charm of which increases 
with time. 


The diamond-shaped trade 


mark reproduced 


Before committing yourself 
below 
identifies for your protection 
Red Cedar Shingles at their a reliable source about Rite- 
best. Grade Inspected Red Cedar 
This mark, the guarantee of Shingles, 
Rite-Grade Inspected quality bond. 
and coverage, is the trade- 
mark of a group of the lead- 
ing makers of Red Cedar 
Shingles in the Pacific North- 
west, where the centuries-old 
Red Cedar trees grow. 


to any roofing or wall cover- 
ing get full information from 


guaranteed under 


Write now enclosing 5c in 
stamps for “The Rite-Grade 
Book of Prize Aijil-Shingle 
Homes,” a book invaluable to 
all who contemplate buying or 
building homes. 


Rite-Grade Shingle Association 
470 Henry Building, Seattle, Wash. 


RITE-GRADE 
TAS RIETC Ti & To 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


“THE ROOF OF AGES- 
THE S\DEWALL OF 
hs \NCREASING BEAUTY” 
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Exce ptional beauty, 
and quality in unusual 
measure, are combined 
with ¢ erating efficien- 
cy and an interesting 
price in this—our newest 


BOHN 


SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 
The immaculate cleanliness 
of tne cr al-wnite porce- 

nd out—with 
they ractical advantages of 
the Bohn Syphon System 
form an appeal for beauty 
ar | utility that °' ll not be 
overlooked | he discern- 
ing hou ekeeper. 


Bohn Refrigerator Co. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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On House & Garden’s Book Shelf 


Continued from page 


"T°HE Rose is America, by J. 
Horace McFarland, The Macmillan 
Company. 

It is right and proper that Mr. 
McFarland should at last give us a book 
on roses As a life-long rosarian, as 
the editor of The American Rose An- 
nual, as a public-spirited and immense- 
ly energetic citizen who has helped 
spread the gospel of roses throughout 
our country, he is peculiarly well 
equipped to write on this most fasci- 
nating of the flowers. Nor will the 
reader be disappointed, for Mr. 
McFarland has gathered between the 
covers of this book an appalling amount 
of rose lore Reading it is like sitting 
down to a Thanksgiving dinner—every- 
thing is there, including the “fixin’s”. 

Being a good citizen, as we have 
said, it was logical that he should begin 
his book with a statement on the posi- 


tion of the rose in America. This he 
follows with a _ consideration of the 
usual roses and their origins—old 


friends of every garden lover—and 
then the unusual roses, with which 
some of us may not be so well ac- 
quainted Having introduced the 
various members of the rose family, he 
settles down to a discussion of the rose 
plant itself, how to use roses to the 
best advantage, on roses in parks, on 
making roses grow and bloom, on the 
art and mystery of pruning and on 
protecting roses from insects and dis- 
eases. The last three chapters are de- 
voted to wintering roses, rose varieties 
for the beginner to choose from, and 
on rose hybridization. 

At first it would seem that this is an 
encyclopaedic effort, but Mr. McFarland 
has avoided the temptation’ to 
which many rose authorities have suc- 
cumbed in that he has not cast an air 
of mystery about roses and growing 
them. He doesn’t make it seem either 
esoteric or too difficult While there 
is a vast amount of research and 
patient experiment evident in his pages, 
he presents the facts of his efforts in 
the simplest, understandable form. 
Consequently the book is one that both 
the amateur and the rose scholar can 
use with profit and enjoyment It 
deserves ranking with Dean Hole and 
Pemberton, with George C. Thomas 
and the other great authoritative rose 
books of the world, for it presents the 
practical and scholarly advantages of 
Pemberton and Thomas and something 
of the great heart which made Dean 
Hole’s work on roses so beloved of all 
devotees to the Queen of Flowers. 


HE Boox or Burprxnc anv IN- 

TERIOR Decoratinc. Edited by 
Reginald T. Townsend, Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 

All hail to our contemporary, Coun- 
try Life in America, on the publishing 
of their Book of Building and Interior 
Decorating, edited from material which 
appeared in the magazine. The colla- 
tion is by Reginald T. Townsend, and 
shows in its selection and arrangement 
a very keen appreciation of what peo- 
ple want. Its variety in text and il- 
lustration covers a wide range of 
things pertaining to building and fur- 
nishing, and we hope that there 
breathes not a man (or woman) “with 
soul so dead”, as to find nothing helpful 
in it 

When the era in which we are at 
present living can be seen retrospec- 
tively down a perspective of a hundred 
years or so, there is a singularly inter- 
esting point which should be brought 
out by such writers as concern them- 
selves with the history of taste. By all 
means they should accord to the maga- 
zines of this era, particularly those of 


the special nature of “Country Liie” 
their full credit for stimulating an ever 
wider desire for better things, better 
homes, better furniture. 

Month after month and year after 
year these magazines have patienth 
selected and published the best contem 
porary building and furnishing, secured 
photographs of it and presented it in 
popular form. A knowledge of period 
furniture, at least a fair familiarit 
with it, is no longer the sole property 
of the erudite connoisseur. 

Gradually the public has come to de- 
mand good design from American 
manufacturers, and has in every wat 
extended the boundaries of good taste 
until the well designed and well fur- 
nished home is no Jonger generally un- 
attainable. 

From all published material may be 
gleaned ideas and suggestions for spe 
cific problems, even though the tern 
“practical” in this connection should 
not always be taken too literally. The 
practical help which can be had from 
any published material depends very 
largely upon the individual. People oi 
alert and adaptive natures can derive 
practical help from the merest sugges 
tion, while people of the opposite type 
of mind will fail to get any practical 
help even though you give them a set 
of blue-prints. They still ask: “Is this 
a window or a door?—and which side 
should I have the hinges put on?” 
They cling to a vague hope that there 
is some magic abracadabra in the 
printed word which will take the place 
of individual thought. This type of 
mind is easy to stimulate, because it 
still believes in the .pot of gold at the 
rainbow’s foot—but difficult to help, 
for the same reason. 

The real measure of the practicality 
of a book is the practicality of its 
reader. This is by way of interpreting 
Mr. Townsend’s “Foreword”, and of 
conveying the thought that in the great 
adventure of building no one of us who 
selects, edits and publishes helpful ma- 
terial is vested with the power to dry 
up the Red Sea so that all may walk 
dry-shod, across it. We wish we had— 
and spend our time building as comfort- 
able and accommodating rafts as we 
can. 


HE Buncatow Book, by Charles 
E. White, Jr., The Macmillan 
Company. 

The author of “Successful Houses and 
How to Build Them” has written a 
practical handbook on bungalows. It 
is arranged in an excellently practical 
manner, with a really generous quantity 
of specific information. Specific infor- 
mation, after all, is what most people 
want. Matters of taste and style gen- 
erally find themselves classed, rightly 
or wrongly, as matters of opinion. 
Sometimes, far too often, in fact, they 
are left out of the picture entirely. 
But whether one kind of roof will leak 
and another won't is classed, rightly, as 
a matter of fact. 

In the systematic arrangement and 
presentation of such facts as this, Mr 
White has done no small service to a 
very large group of prospective 
builders, and has lived up to the ex- 
pectations we would naturally have of 
a man who could hit upon such an 
appealing book title as his previous 
one: “Successful Houses and How to 
Build Them”. 

Certainly people who build bunga- 
lows, which can, without unduly 
stretching a point, be called houses, 
want these dwellings to be successful. 
They also want to know how to be 
sure of this happy outcome of the ad- 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Ideas Here by the 


How welcome are ideas and suggestions at 
home-planning time! 


Here they are by the hundreds—in this book | 
of 60 fine brick homes. 
by a capable architect—every home has | 
actually built and lived in. | 








Hundreds 


Every one designed | 
een 








These sixty were chosen from thou- 
sands for their excellence in every detail. 
Each shown in picture and plan to make | 
the story complete. Some interior | 





views. Rich in ideas and suggestions | | 

for | 
7 7 . wit 

Distinctive Homes | 


of Brick | 





THE HIAWATHA 


Is believed to be the finest house of 
its class ever designed. 


They’ re accomplishing wonders with | 
Common Brick. Good old Common 
Brick, plus architects’ skill and the 








Hume "* 


THE TUSCOLA 
Another of the 60 in “Your Next | 


y mason’s trowel, have created new and 
distinctive effects—and have decidedly | 
reduced first cost of beautiful brick 


homes. 





**Your Next Home” is rich in ideas 
and suggestions—the best of two years’ 
collection of pictures of fine homes. 
It’s yours for 10c. Complete working 
drawings available for every home 


Unusual charm with 
simplicity. 


Mail This Coupon 
TODAY! 








] The Common Brick Industry | | 
2128 Cleveland Discount Building | 
Cleveland, Ohio i 


Enclosed find 10c for “‘Your Next Home’’—the | 
book showing photographs and designs of 60 | 
selected brick houses. | | 
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Is a type that meets the needs of most 









- The Common Brick Industry of ‘Asnasion ene 


Address 





THE ARDILA 




















ome-builders. 
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[] 2128 Cleveland Discount Building, Cleveland, Ohio. }y~ 


The Ideal Brick Hollow Wall 
Made of standard brick—cuts the cost one-third 
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SNS Rah PESTA 





Dr. C. C. Sherevood, Ovoner Langd Hokly, 
Maumee, Ohio Irchitects 


The Economy of 
Kelsey Health Heat 


lf we were to tell you how little coal the Kelsey 
Warm Air Generator consumed in heating a 
house of any given size, you would be inclined to 
think we were making extravagant claims. 


But if you are interested, we shall be glad to tell 
you, not what we claim, but the experience of 
people who have used the Kelsey for years. 


The Kelsey is unique in its system of circulating 
the hot gases on all four sides of its zig-zag tubes, 
imparting so much or the heat to the fresh air that 
passes through them, that very little heat goes up 
the chimney. It goes where it belongs—into the 
house. In fact the smoke pipe is so cool that it 
can be touched with impunity. 


Let us tell how little it will cost you for fuel to 
keep your house cozy, filled with a constant supply 
of warm, fresh, humidified air, improving your 
health and decreasing your expense account. 


HE Kewvse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
(Trade Mark Registered) 
237 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Office Boston (9) Office 


565-K 405-K 
Sth Ave., (Cor. 46th St.) P. O. Sq. Bidg. 


Canadian Manufacturers 
Canada Foundries Forgings, Ltd., 
Brockville, Ont., Canada 







































[ Laughing Nivian says: 


“The ALL Cotton” 


Different from all other mops which are 
merely a “fringe of yarn around a frame”, 
the World Champion Liquid Veneer Mop is 
one mass of over 5,000 long, soft, fluffy cotton 
strands that reach into every crevice and pick 
up an enormous amount of dust and dirt. 
There is no metal exposed to scratch your 
floors. And the 


VAIN ARERR 
MOP 


is so easily washed Simply pull swab (the cotton 
part) from frame like a curtain from a rod, wash, 
pass through a wringer like a handke rchief, dry and 
replace. No need to throw away the entire mop when 
swab wears out. Simply buy a new swab at a nominal 
cost and slip on tran Your mop is then as good as 


Liquid Veneer Mop is 


new. 


The handle is 
lowing the 
the lowe 


oo ted t 
used 
turniture 


qui kly 
mop © be 


0 any position, al- 
1 all corners and under 
at pieces oT 


Each mop is treated with LIQUID VENEER MOP 
POLISH, the world famous polish that will instantly 
transform dirty, dull scratched floors to their original 
beauty and finish, leaving a high, perfectly dry polish. 


Price $2.00 
Other sizes $1.50 and $1.00 
In Canada $2.00, $1.75 and $1.25 


Buffalo 
Specialty Company 
388 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bridgeburg, Canada 
London - England 
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venture, and Mr. White goes far in 


| the way of helping them. After all, in 


building a house, or a business or any- 
thing else, it is an American ideal to 
build a success, and an American crav- 


ing to know “how” to do it. Thus, 
beneath the roof of the humblest 
bungalow, as between the covers of 


Mr. White’s book, dwell the elements 
of great issues. How to do the thing, 
and how to do it right—those are es- 
sentials beside which all else is trivial. 
A saving of time and money is repre- 
sented by avoiding mistakes and pit- 
falls by the way, and Mr. White warns 
of these, while giving plain, direct ad- 
vice on right procedure. The Bunga- 
low Book is duly recommended to 
everyone whose building problem con- 


cerns itself with this popular type of 
dwelling. 


Z HE Decoration AND RENOVATION 
or THE Home, by Arthur Sey- 
mour Jennings, published by Spon & 
Chamberlain. A house without color is 
unthinkable. Even when a room is bad 
architecturally, it can be helped to a 
great extent by a judicious use of color. 
And in the same manner furniture ugly 
in line can be made fairly presentable 
with a few coats of paint or enamel 
in some beguiling shade. 

The object of this book is first of all 
to provide color schemes for rooms of 
all kinds. In this connection there are 
chapters devoted to the theory of color 
and its application, tables of colors, 
what colors combine well together and 
such interesting subjects as how to 
decorate a dark room, color and its 
effect on health and the use of gold 
in decoration. Colored plates of wall 
finishes are shown in this section nearly 
all prepared with the actual material, 
washable water paint, flat oil paint and 
flat enamel. All these finishes have 
been applied to paper which has then 
been cut up and pasted on the pages, 
so the reader can see the actual texture 
as well as the color of the wall finish 
in question. 

But the selection of appropriate and 
unusual color combinations for a house, 


| although of the utmost importance, is 


but a small part of the problem of 
painting and decorating. Two thirds 
of the book are devoted to the reno- 
vation of the house and include such 
subjects as cleaning and _ repainting 
woodwork and furniture, whitewash- 
ing and paperhanging, the variety of 
paint finishes for walls and how to 
apply them, and the staining and 
finishing of floors. Practically every 
problem that confronts anyone plan- 
ning to thoroughly redecorate an old 
house is dealt with in detail in this 
book, even to the method of renovat- 
ing an old bathtub. 

In addition there is a chapter on 
period furniture with suggestions for 
color schemes and mural decorations. 
This chapter is written by Herbert E. 
Birstead, editor of the “Furniture Rec- 
ord” and contains much valuable in- 
formation, stated in a clear, concise 
manner. There are sketches of a Wil- 
liam and Mary drawing room, a 
Chippendale dining room, a Hepple- 
white bedroom, an Adam drawing room, 
and a Georgian drawing room and 
dining room. These ought to prove 
helpful to anyone desiring to furnish 
in any of these periods. In contrast 
to much that has been written on the 
subject of decoration, this book does 
not generalize but gives practical, con- 
cise information on all branches of 
house painting and decoration. Any- 
one planning to renovate an old house 
will get much practical information 
from its pages as well as ideas for 


new color combinations for rooms. 


ALL Paper, Its History, 

AND Use, by Phyllis Ackerman, 
Ph. D., published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. After a long spell of 
plain painted or paneled walls in living 
rooms it is good to have the variety 
and interest of wall papers again. This 
does not mean that every room should 
have papered walls but it does mean 
that unusual effects can be obtained 
with the use of wall paper and rooms 
that in the beginning are merely ordi- 
nary can be made really distinctive 
when some effective and suitable paper 
is used as a background. 

This book is of special interest at 
this time owing to the revival of in- 
terest in all forms of wall coverings. 
It tells of the historical development 
of wall paper starting with the earliest 
manufacture of block-printed papers in 
Holland through the flock papers of 
England, the papers imported from 
China painted in gay designs, to the 
great period of wall paper manufac- 
ture, the 18th and the early part of the 
19th Century in France. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
is the one devoted to wall papers for 
early American interiors. In view of 
the interest at present in this form of 
decoration, these papers ought to have 
a wide appeal. For those seeking a 
more modern form of decoration there 
are pages devoted to modernist wall 
paper. In addition there are suggestions 
for papers for period rooms—Spanish 
and Italian interiors, English rooms of 
the 17th and 18th Centuries and those 
furnished in the Louis XV and XVI 
manner, for interiors done in the Di- 
rectoire and Empire styles, and finally 
suggestions for papers for kitchens. 

There is a practical chapter telling of 
the mechanical processes of the manu- 
facture of wall paper and interesting 
pages dealing with the problems of de- 
sign, color and texture. 

While there is much in this book 
that is technical and not likely to in- 
terest the average reader, so much gen- 
uine information is packed into the 
pages that it cannot help but appeal to 
the woman contemplating doing over 
her house as well as to the person 
merely interested in wall paper for its 
own sake. 

In addition it is profusely illustrated, 
the pictures showing many types of 
paper as well as interiors with papered 
walls. 


DESIGN 


REDERICK Law Otmstep, Lanp- 
scape ARCHITECT, by Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Jr., and Theodora Kim- 
ball. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
The first volume of the life and works 
of the elder Olmsted, published in the 
centennial year (1922) of his birth, sets. 
the background for his professional 
career, especially the creation of Cen- 
tral Park, to which it is planned to de- 
vote the second volume. It shows the 
man to have been a profound lover of 
landscapes, with a genius for transmit- 
ting their beauties to parks and places 
where they might be intensely used and. 
enjoyed. He had a singularly sympa- 
thetic touch, a retentive memory and 
clean-cut method of thought, so that 
his designs which covered great areas 
of ground, as well as his plans for 
smaller schemes, always made a splen- 
did compromise between those two 
elements of landscape architecture 
sometimes designated as “art” and 
“nature.” 
His tra‘ning was received largely 
through self study and observation. 
(Continued on page 144) 
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In America’s Finest Homes 


The Vose Grand Piano 


is in harmony with luxurious surroundings. 

Its incomparable Tone distinguishes it from 

all other Pianos, and yet its price is moderate. 
We challenge comparisons. Write for 
beautifully illustrated catalog and floor 
pattern, also easy payment plan. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
152 Boylston Street, Bostov, Mass. 


























The Mary Stuart 


Console Set 


YPICAL of pieces from our 
shops is the simple beauty of 
this English Console Table and 
Mirror with the fine woods 
quaintly fashioned after the early 
vogue. These two pieces will add 
a touch of pleasing riehness to 
your reception hall, liv- 
ing room or library. 





The set may be had in 
a choice of finishes, 
either Antique brown 
Mahogany, Antique 
Walnut or regular dull 
rubbed brown Mahog- 
any. Pieces may be 
purchased separately. 
In ordering specify fin- 
ish. Descriptive litera- 
ture upon request. 










Mirror 24 x 12 
Table top 34 x 10 
Height 30 inches. 





Prices 
Mirror .50 —_ , , 
os pee $1¢ WVRITE for our circulars illustrat- 
Table $14.50 ing the Jaué.-Raudviph,' terly 
American Bedroom suite and our 
Chelsea three piece Living Room Set. 


Complete 


$29.00 





Good Furniture Shops 


INCORPORATED 


Jamestown, New York 
Dept. A. 
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A Mantel Candelabra | 


of Unusual Charm 
OMBINING the ster- 


ling qualities of Grace 
and Beauty this Candela- 
bra can fittingly be used in 
rooms of many periods. 














Priced, that it may be 
possessed by every home 
lover who desires to live 
with things of real beauty. 








Suggested finishes 
are Mellow French 
Gold, Bright Silver 
and Gold, or all Sil- 
ver; with Lustres of 
sparkling Crystal. 


Visit our Studios 
where you may view 
a comprehensive collection of 
artistic fitments covering every 
lighting requirement. 


Prices on request. 


Overall height 
13'4 inches 


No. 32863 





Robert Phillips Company, Ine. | 


Artisans in all Metals 





Office and Studios, 101 Park Avenue, 40th St., New York City 









































An “Lclipso” Bath 
for permanent beauty 


The hard glistening white surface of the Mott 

Enameled Iron Bath is the secret of its permanent 

beauty. It costs no more to get the best—built 
by the pioneers of the industry 


Send for the Morr Baruroom Boox —:Addr: Department A 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, TRENTON, N., J 
Fiera Avenvus New 


AND Se#venreentuH Srreer, Yor« 


, ; 
And all principal cities 








Established 1828 
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It is only thus that one is able to ac- 
quire a feeling for the topography of 
a site and a knowledge of the forms, 
colors and habits of the plants with 
which a site is to be treated. And it 
is only in this way that one is finally 
able to lay down drives and paths over 
an irregular terrain, and create planta- 
tions and open spaces, in such a manner 
that they will fit easily into their situ- 
ation and be at once beautiful and 
useful. It was in work of this general 
character that Olmsted was chiefly oc- 
cupied, rather than in formal and 
“architectural” schemes, and the public 
parks of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Washington, Buffalo, and other cities 
stand as examples of his still unequalled 
skill in this direction. 

It was not until 1858, when he was 
36, and when he was awarded, with 
Calvert Vaux, the first prize for their 
competitive design for Central Park, 
that he became actually engaged in his 
professional career. Previous to that 
time he had traveled extensively 
through the South and in Europe, even 
sailed before the mast to China; had 
engaged in writing and had ventured, 
rather unfortunately, into the publish- 
ing business. Always, in the accounts 
of his travels abroad, he seems to have 
been more deeply moved by landscapes 
than by any other form of art or 
nature. For instance, among his notes 
there is this passage inspired by the 
sight of Eaton Park in England: 
“Probably there is no object of art that 
Americans of cultivated taste generally 
more long to see in Europe than an 
English park. What artist so noble, 
has often been my thought, as he who, 
with far-reaching conception of beauty 
and designing power, sketches the out- 
line, writes the colours, and directs the 
shadows of a picture so great that Na- 
ture shall be employed upon it for 
generations, before the work he has 
arranged for her shall realize his inten- 
tions.” It typifies his enthusiasm and 
explains the ultimate choice of his life 
work, 


HE Construction OF THE SMALL 
House, by H. Vandervoort Walsh, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The futility of mere theories, when 
conditions and not theories are to be 
met, is generally apparent, and there 
are few people so ill-advised as to 
address themselves to reading Rus- 
kin’s “Seven Lamps of Architecture” 
as a guide to their problems in build- 
ing a small house in the country. But 
they are only too likely to turn to 
books which are far worse for their 
purpose than the Seven Lamps, be- 
cause they claim to be practical and 
helpful and are, for the most part, 
impractical and misleading. 

Few enterprises upon which private 
citizens embark are more dependent 
upon the application of fundamental 
knowledge and sound good sense than 
the enterprise of building a house—yet 
the greater number of books purporting 
to supply these two aids are made up 
of a great many misstatements of fact, 
and of much personal opinion dis- 
guised as fact. And most books which 
claim to aid the prospective builder 
were published before the war, so that 
their facts and figures are not much 
more helpful than notes on building 
conditions in Sweden or Australia. 

The two primary factors in build- 
ing—labor and materials—have changed 
building conditions since the war even 
more than is generally realized. Most 
people know that “it costs more to 
build now than it used to”, but they 
do not realize just how much more. 
The first illustration encountered in 
Mr. Walsh’s book are two pictures of 


houses, the first a house planned before 
the war, the second, the very much di- 
minished house which the same esti- 
mated cost would build now. The 
comparison is far more illuminating 
than figures, because a picture is the 
shortest distance between an idea and 
the human mind. 

In most popular books there is an 
appalling amount of sheer nonsense writ- 
ten about planning and building the 
house, just as there is about interior 
decoration. In colloquial and strictly 
non-technical language, there is, in 
print, an overwhelming lot of bunk, 
on this as well as many related sub- 
jects, especially the subject of art. 

And the prospective builder, pelted 
with volley after volley of “do’s” and 
“don’ts,” very often conflicting in their 
advices, knows not where to turn for 
help or direction. His best source for 
both, of course, is the architect—but as 
a rule the people who need the most 
help are the least likely to go first to 
the architect with their troubles. 

The writer of this review, upon 
glancing through a copy of H. Vander- 
voort Walsh’s “Construction of the 
Small House”, got a pleasant shock, 
and a unique one. Here, it seemed, 
was a practical book which was prac- 
tical. Impossible: we had hoped for 
something like this too long, and in 
vain. A page was read, here and there, 
without the discovery of a single line 
or phrase of bunk. There was no 
nonsense in the first chapter; there was 
no bunk in the captions. The illus- 
trations all illustrated definite and vi- 
tal things. Could there really be a 
good book of advice to those about 
to build? 

If we had not been disappointed so 
many times, and read so many biased 
personal opinions dressed up to look 
like straight facts, we could more 
quickly have realized that Mr. Walsh’s 
book is really good—perhaps the first 
really good book of its kind which 
has ever been published. 

We have since read it through, 
from cover to cover, and found it to be 
even better than it looked, and it was 
refreshing to be spared the reading of 
the usual verbal juggling which is so 
often used to prove or to feature per- 
sonal opinions. The best house is the 
one which is built on facts, not opin- 
ions, and Mr. Walsh deals in facts. It 
is a relief to read a book in which the 
writer holds no vehement brief for 
this or that material, but puts the 
stress where it belongs, on cost and on 
the quality of the labor which erects 
or installs the material or equipment. 

The truth is not that this or that heat- 
ing plant, for instance, is better but 
rather that care, integrity and good 
workmanship in the installation of one 
will cause it to work better than the 
other installed in a careless, slovenly 
manner. This may go far to lessen the 
unfortunate weight of absolutely in- 
competent “advice” gratuitously given 
to prospective builders by those who 
have already built. At the risk of 
seeming ungallant we must record that 
women are a shade worse than men 
in this respect. The one who has 
built feels all the elated superiority of 
a secret society member initiate to- 
ward a neophyte, and speaks with fit- 
ting authority: “Oh, my dear—what- 
ever you do, don’t get a Whatever 
Boiler. We got one, and it simply 
doesn’t work at all”. Neither lady, 
unfortunately, stops to reflect that the 
fault may not lie with the boiler, but 
with faulty installation, or even with 
the owner’s own stupid operation of 
it. Nor do they reflect that no manu- 
facturer could very well advertise na- 
tionally, and operate a large factory 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Put your scattering books into a Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional Bookcase. Let glass 

doors protect them.. Buy these bookcases 

to grow shelf by shelf—to last a lifetime. 

The period designs and fine woods have both 

n 4 charm and convenience. They show that 
% good taste and education bless your home. 
Bo ~ The Apartment Sectional is a graceful A 


three-section bookcase. A popular be- 


ginner. Popularly priced—see it almost 
Te oo ee 
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booklet of Unusual Decorative Effects 
Bookcases. Please address; Dept. 
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Tobey- 
made 
Furniture 





N Tobey-made furniture, all staining, shel- 
lacking, varnishing and rubbing is done by 
hand; no dipping or spraying processes are 
employed. Hand work is indispensable to the 
finest furniture, because of the individual treat- 
ment necessary to the varying texture of choice 
woods and the bringing out of their full beauty. 
Send for Brochure. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 
Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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For 20 years the women of this country have exhibited 
a decided preference for Ypsilanti Furniture. Patterns 


and finishes for 1923, for both indoors and out, are most 


beautiful. Any woman who enjoys fine furniture will 
find delight in looking them over. 


The Ypsilanti Line is now on display in the furniture show 
rooms of leading merchants in every city. We will gladly 
give the names of merchants near you. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO., (Dept. C) Ionia, Mich, 
Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 
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When Homes are Tasteful 


TL IE beautiful design of the Brambach Baby Grand brings 
that distinguishing atmosphere of quiet restraint to the home 


or apartment of limited size. It isa gre ind piano of finest quality, 

delightful in tone and responsiveness, which fits in the same 
space, and costs no more than a high-grade upright piano. Sold 
by leading dealers everywhere. 


The coupon will bring you an interesting 
Brochure and a pattern showing the 
small space required. 


~™BRAMBACH ass 


G * 
Baby rand Pad Mark P. C “ampbell, President 


» 645 West 49th St., New York City 


Please send me paper pattern showing 
size of the Brambach Baby Grand 


Fill in and 


mail this coupon 





THE BRAMBACH PIANO CO. , 
645 West 49th Street, New York City a 


‘ 
Makers of Baby Grand Pianos ‘ Name 
of Quality Exclusively Po ee eS ee 
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LATE is adapted to more uses 
than any other natural stone. 


The permanence of slate is proverbial. 
It is unaffected by exposure,moisture, 
oils, dyes, chemicals, odors. Wheth- 
er cut into blocks or slabs or split in- 
to veneer-like sheets, slate retains its 
resistant, sanitary, fireproof and en- 
during characteristics. 

These properties recommend slate for use 
—and its various colors permit of most ef- 
fective contrasts—from roofs to walks; 
from vestibule to kitchen. 


The diversified uses of slate are worthy of 
consideration in every building or rebuild- 
ing, roofing or re-roofing project—large 
or small—where effectiveness, economy 
and lasting satisfaction are desirable. 


A booklet devoted to the uses of 
slate will be mailed on request. 





| CONSIDER ITS USES 











Sinks 

Work Benches 
Dough Boards 
Electric Bases 


Landings 
Vestibules 
Porch Floors 


Roofs 
Re-roofing 
Chimney Tops 


Hearths Areaways 

Mantels Garden Walks Kitchen Slates 
Thresholds Fountains Range Bases 
Sills Benches Shelving 

W ainscotin Coping Filters 

Bases & Pilinths Bathrooms Table Tops 
Stairs Laundry Tubs Ice Box Shelves 
Risers Laundry Slates Drain Boards 


SLATE 
BUILDING, 


NATIONAL 
787 DREXEL 


PHILADELPHIA 





ASSOCIATION 











Garden 


Book Shelf 


House & 
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to make boilers which simply don’t ware was confined to Italy and the 
work at all. The great misfortune is western Roman provinces, and for that 
that such a piece of first-hand, inside reason \/e find it preferable to discard 
mis-information carries infinitely more the old designation, “Samian”, given 
weight with the prospective builder the ware by earlier archaeologists who 
than all the advertisements and other supposed that at least the dominent 
printed matter, or even the manufac- influence of the Hellenistic potters of 
turer’s affidavit as to the real perform- Samos was responsible for thé Terra 
ance which can properly be expected Sigillata. Other pottery centers in 
from the Whatever Boiler. Greece and in Asia Minor producing 
And the damage is greater than this, bowls with relief decoration did, quite 
for it breeds a general mistrust of all as much, afford the prototypes of this 
advertising statements, and obscures later Roman red-glazed ware. 
the truth that advertising today is The term Sigillata is derived from 
built upon a substantial foundation sigilla, stamped figures or patterns, i.e. 
of veracity. In “The Construction of designs stamped on the interior of 
the Small House” Mr. Walsh performs moulds or applied to the exterior of 
no small service, and one hitherto at- vessels, although much of the ware 
tempted by no writer, when he de- known as Terra Sigillata is plain and 
votes a chapter to the manner in which devoid of decoration, decorated en bar- 
advertisements should be read by pros- botine, or by rouletting, or by notches 
pective builders. He shows how, by and incisions suggesting those of 
detailing two examples, quoted from modern cut glass. Even red-glazed 
actual advertisements, the actual facts ware with painted pattern may be 
of the case and the required basic included. The essential characteristics 
information can be gleaned from the of the ware, however, consist in a fine 
conflicting and sometimes contradic- red or yellowish red paste and a red 
tory statements of competitive manu- or yellowish red surface-glaze, the luster 
facturers. of which is truly remarkable, often 
Even on the question of style Mr. finer than that of sealing wax. 
Walsh holds no brief, and the esthetic From about the year 60 B. C. to 
element in this aspect of the small A. D. 20 we have the most character- 
house betrays him into no flights of istic period of the Arretine potteries, 
fancy. His book is unqualifiedly rec- which makes Italian Sigillata the typi- 
ommended to everyone who wants to cal keramic product of the Augustan 
take building advice straight, without Age. Earlier examples of Arretine 
any of the usual flavoring. vessels were produced at about 150 
B. C., but these resembled the Cam- 
N INTRODUCTION TO THE sTUDY oF panian pieces of a still earlier date, 
TERRA SIGILLATA TREATED FROM A glazed in black in imitation of metal, 
CHRONOLOGICAL STANDPOINT. By the transition to the red glaze taking 
Felix Oswald and T. Davies Pryce, place about 100 B.C. Pieces of Italian 
Longmans, Green and Co. Sigillata have been found in Britain. 
Terra Sigillata, the red-glazed pottery Undoubtedly the Roman conquerors of 
fabric of Gaul and other Roman prov- the Claudian period brought many 
inces, a ware commonly known as pieces of it over with them, though it 
“Samian” receives systematic and com- seems likely that some otf it entered 
prehensive attention in a scholarly work Britain in pre-Claudian ycars. 
by two English authorities, Felix Os- There were many centers of manu- 
wald and T. Davies Pryce, published by facture for the Roman Provincial Terra 
Longmans, Green and Company in a Sigillata, all confined to the continent. 
finely illustrated volume. Both authors Oswald and Pryce point out that there 
have pursued archaeological investiga- is, at present, no evidence of the pro- 
tions at the Roman station of Margi- duction of this fabric in Britain. These 
dinum in Nottinghamshire and they manufacturers exported the ware to all 
state in their preface that at an early parts of France, Britain, Spain, Portu- 
stage of their excavations they were gal and other parts of the continent 
struck by the difficulties inherent in the of Europe, including Italy, and to 
study of Terra Sigillata since they had Africa, although other pottery centers, 
at hand no work in the English lan- such as that of St. Rémy, had purely 
guage which covered the subject com- local provenance. 
prehensively, and as no such work then The various chapters of this work 
existed, they were obliged to employ concern themselves with a general de- 
the scattered memoirs in many lan- scription, dated sites, stamps of well- 
guages besides their own and to collate attested potters, vessels decorated in 
these references. This led to the prep- moulded relief, origin and development 
aration of the present work which will of the decorative designs of provincial 
prove a welcome and valuable addition Terra Sigillata, details of chronological 
to the art archaeological works of the significance, plain forms, miscellaneous 
time especially as the authors have Sigillata fabrics, the origin and evolu- 
placed special emphasis on the chrono- tion of the ware, while an excellent 
logical importance of the forms of the bibliography, a carefully prepared 
vessels and their style of decoration. chronological table and a useful index 
Few objects of classical antiquity are are added. The map showing the sites 
more beautiful or more interesting than of manufacture which forms the frontis- 
these ornamented keramic pieces of piece and the eighty-four additional 
ancient Roman provincial occupation full page plates are of great interest, 
and the Italian Terra Sigillata—the so- beautifully drawn and all that could 
called Arretine ware—of which practi- be desired, quite as much from a lay- 
cally all of the Gaulish Sigillata was a man’s point of view as from an archae- 
development. Next to datable inscrip- ologist’s. With the revival of interest 
tions, the authors point out, there is, in archaeological research, this work by 
perhaps, no relic of Roman occupation Oswald and Pryce will have more than 
which yields such valuable chronological a limited appeal. It offers much to 
evidence as Terra Sigillata. We now attract those interested in the arts of 
know that the manufacture of this design as well.—G. T. 
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The Community That Took Pride 
In Its Lighting Fixtures 





























Merion—a suburb of Philadelphia, is called one 
of the most beautiful communities in the country. 
Naturally it took great pride in its exterior light- 
ing fixtures—and selected 150 Smyser-Royer 
fixtures. 


to have up-to-date 
) window drapes 


—using Kirsch Curtain 
Rods. Takes only a little 
time and money to enjoy 
the transforming charm of 
new window treatments. 





Every community must have lighting fixtures. 
Choose the best and make your town distinctive- 
ly artistic. The Smyser-Royer line includes 360 
original conceptions that represent the highest 


type of iron craftsmanship. 6 CURTAIN 
Smyser-Royer fixtures are not only for communi- Rops 


ties but for every type of building—the home— FREE BOOK 




















the country estate—town house—public buildings. are flat in shape. T.sis prevents sag- of latest window 
J ging and causes the curtains to hang draping ideas 
. , ae 
Our booklet, “The Lamp of Hospitality” will be smoothly and neatly, 
sent upon request. For complete information on They are finished in Velvetone Brass or 
° . Velvetone White, staying like new for 
the full line, consult your architect. years. They come single, double, triple, 
for any effect; extension style or cut-to- 
length, to fit any window. 
SM YSER - ROYER CO., 
. . This Kirsch bracket has no rival for 
Main Office & Works, York, Pa. simple, practical utility. a rods attach < 
‘ ; or detach by merely tilting, yet never Our 7t! 1 boe 
Philadelphia Office—1609 Sansom Street Saal intent aeenteametiin. * cise h annual boa 
idow treatments, in 
KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY = or fore ony pee i 
243 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. information you we ant 
KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD, pA - —_ ‘i 
os 455 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. FREE on request 





























Remem her to ask or Kirsch meh Tam Olalellits| : ytigel 
EXTERIOR LIGHTING FIXTURES Dos. : for Kixich -The Original Flat Curtain Rod A 
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Uandome Duk Fable — 
COMBINES BEAUTY AND CONVENIENCE 
| gt pte before hasa single piece of furniture so filled a 


definite need in the home. Combining the usefulness 
and convenience of the well known spinet desk with 
the slender grace and beauty of the popular davenport 
table, Vandome Desk Tables offer the double service 
of two pieces of furniture at little more than the price 
of one ordinary desk or table. © 

Vandome Desk Tables may be placed at the back of 
davenports or against the side wall with equal effect- 
iveness. Excellent construction and finish. Made in 
the more popular period styles in various sizes. If not 
obtainable at your dealers, write us at once. 
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cA very fine old Chippendale Chair 


Any collector seeking fine examples of the period 
will be interested in this specimen, 

The character of any room would be enhanced 
by such an acquisition. 


11 East 54th Street 
New York City 
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Let uz send you our handsomely illustrated booklet showing Vandome 
Desk Tables (design patented) and Spinet Desks. Free for the asking. 


H. E. SHAW FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS 446 lenis Ave. 8. W. MICHIGAN 
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Philadelphia's notable new Hotel Sylvania has been fitted 
throwghout with McKinney Hinges. LeRoy B. Rothschild 
wes the Sylvenia’s architect; John B. Wiggins Company 
the contractors; hardware supplied by N. BE. Henderson Co. 
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The hotel door’s contenting magic! 


S the door swings mutely open, a step brings you into 
your own room's welcome privacy. At your touch 
the door easily shuts, 


shuts you off in tranquil 
withdrawal, 


Behind that door you stay as aloof as you 
please, . . . yet a host of skilful servitors alertly awaits 


your summons, [he magic doors of a great modern hotel! 


In planning such superb hotels as the Sylvania, they 
make sure of doors that will seclude each guest, yet neve: 
obtrude on his need for quiet. They chose McKinney 
Hinges for the Sylvania, because the experience of many 
other fine hotels has proved these sturdy, graceful, unrelax- 
ing meta! sinews for silent-working doors. 


From 1885, right on through the years, our effort has 
been to make McKinney Hinges so well that no builder 
can do better than choose them for any door. 


If you plan to build a home, “Suggestions for the Home 
Builder” will be useful for the interesting and practical 
data it includes with its informing story about McKinney 
Hinges. This book, and one on hanging garage doors 
properly, will be promptly sent for the asking. Address: 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Western Office, Wrigley Building, Chicago 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts and Hardware 
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1 smooth expanse of well kept lar 
double rank of trim clipped trees, 
an ideal pl 


SOME HINTS on th 


IFFERENT qualities of turf are 
required for different purposes. 

First, there is the undulating pleasure 
lawn, the raison d'etre of which is a 
matter of ornament. This should pre- 
sent a rich fresh green all the year 
round, and in choosing the grass for 
these lawns it should be remembered 
that where parts of it are heavily over- 
shadowed by trees, a strong growing 
mixture, which might include a little 
white clover, should be used. 

Secondly, there is the type of lawn 
constructed to withstand much wear, 
of which the tennis lawn is the main 
example. Here the two essentials are 
a firm and level surface with perfect 
draining. The grass should be strong 
and fine, and clover must not occur as 
it deadens play and stains the balls. 

It must be remembered that with 
lawns nature is not allowed a free hand 
as with other forms of plant life, where 
impoverishment of the soil is largely 
made good through natural agencies. 
Grass takes nourishment out of the 
soil all the year round and the earth 
is very seldom given the benefit of 
even the mowing machine clippings. 
However scientifically a lawn may have 
been laid, and however excellent the 
treatment meted out to it, the soil re- 
quires periodic al feeding. Thus a dress- 
ing of a good lawn compost at least 
once a year is necessary. 


NOURISHMENT FOR LAWNS 


For a lawn that is thin and patchy, 
a remedy will be found, provided the 
soil is not too poor, in thorough scari- 
fying with an iron rake and subsequent 
treatment with a renovating compost 
made up of leaf mould, well-rotted 
stable manure, wood ash, bone meal, 
and a little ground lime. This must 
be well mixed, passed through a %4” 
sieve, and spread evenly over the sur- 
face of the lawn; then brushed in and 
rolled. The autumn is the time for 
this; in the following spring (March) 
a good mixture of grass seed should be 
sown. 


SYMPTOMS OF BAD DRAINAGE 


The appearance of mossy and fun- 
goid growths or the presence of many 
worm casts often indicate that drainage 
is bad—a much more serious problem. 
In chronic cases this causes water- 
logging, but the first mentioned symp- 
toms are a warning that the matter 
requires attention To make quite 
sure whether faulty drainage is at the 
root of the trouble, it is desirable to 
dig several test holes to a depth of 


un, bordered with flowers, and a 
is a pleasant, restful sight and 
averound 


e CARE of LAWNS 


three feet. If (it is assumed that the 
period is one of average rainfall) no 
more than an inch or so of water 
stands in them at the end of a week 
or ten days it is clear that the drainage 
is satisfactory; four to six inches of 
water denotes that it needs improve- 
ment. This will involve the stripping 
of turf and topsoil and the running of 
a- 4” main agricultural drain. In a 
heavy soil this would be laid at a depth 
of 2’ 6” and deeper in a lighter 
soil. This main should be connected 
up with a subsidiary piped in herring- 
bone fashion at from 10 to 30 apart 
according to the heaviness of the 
subsoil. 


TURF FOR TENNIS 


In the case of tennis courts and 
grass paths which have been worked 
bare, the best course is re-turfing. The 
turf should first be mown with a 
scythe or lawn mower, rolled and hand 
weeded. Cut to an even thickness of 
114”. The ground will have been pre- 
pared meantime for receiving the new 
turf, and if the soil is heavy a thin 
dusting of fine ashes might be given 
before laying the turf. This done, it 
should be well beaten and a dressing of 
fine loam spread over the surface, and 
left for six or eight weeks to allow the 
roots to become established 


LAWN MOWERS 


The successful maintenance of lawns 
requires also, of course, thorough and 
regular mowing. On lawns covering 
an area of less than half an acre a 
hand mower would be sufficient; on 
larger lawns a power machine has been 
found to be not only a time saving, 
but a labor saving device. It has been 
estimated that with one of the smaller 
types of power lawn mowers a half- 
acre lawn can be cut in an hour or 
an hour and a half. Its operation re- 
quires no more skill than does the run- 
ning of a hand mower. Many owners 
of suburban homes make a hobby of 
personal care of their lawns and 
find recreation and pleasure in the 
operation of power mowers. By re- 
moving the hard work it makes the 
mowing of an acre or less an easy 
morning or evening task that is of 
much benefit to persons who are con- 
fined during the day. 

If the lawn is being remade a good 
time to do the seeding is immediately 
after a slight fall of snow, sowing the 
seed upon the snow, so that when it 
melts the seed will enter the ground 

(Continued on page 158) 
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The Porch Beautiful 
and Comfortable— 
Is a Vudor Porch 


Whether viewed from the ex- 
terior or interior, Vudor Venti- 
lating Porch Shades enhance the 
appearance of any porch. 

But their greater service lies 
in their ability to subdue the 
sun’s heat and glare, keeping 
your porch cool as a mountain 
breeze and shady as an arbor. 

Why go away this summer 
when you can enjoy vacation 
comfort on your porch enclosed 
with Vudor Porch Shades. Eat, 
sleep and entertain on your porch 
—secure from curious eyes. 

Vudor Porch Shades are made of 
wood slats beautifully stained in 
permanent colors—arranged so that 
you see passers-by but they cannot 
see you. Ventilator woven in top— 
exclusive Vudor feature—assures 
perfect ventilation. There's noth- 
ing quite like them for ap pearance, 
utility and comfort. Write for 


color illustrations, prices and name 
local dealer. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
261 Mills St. - Janesville, Wis. 


SELF-HANGING 


Self-Han ing 


(UT [0 (ya 
Ventilating 
Porch Shades 














Darkness at Dinner! 


Often, in the midst of a company atfair, when using some 
electrical table appliances, you have been interrupted—by 
sudden darkness! 


\ burned-out fuse! It happens once in a while and it’s 
extremely annoying with the old, inconvenient and danger- 
ous method of fuse replacement. 

But the interruption is an incident, merely, which is quickly 
and safely over, if you have The Triumph Safety Type “R” 
Panel Board in your home. It enables you or your maid to 
put in a new fuse as easily as you screw in a new bulb. 
There is no delay, no trouble—light again in a minute. 





ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


You Should Have Our 
New Book 


“Wiring the Home for Comfort and 
Convenience.” you are building 
or planning a new home there are 
many ways you can add to the satis- 
faction of living there by little addi- 
tions to your wiring plans. This 
book offers many suggestions. 





" Sent Free upon Request 

















: Type R Residence Panel Board 
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Tre WHITE, HOUSE Line 


SECTIONAL UNIT 


HE above arrangement of WHITE 
HOUSE Units shows our No. 50 
Dresser, flanked by a Side Unit(on left) 
and a Broom Closet (on right). This com- 
bination is ideally suited to the kitchen re- 
quirements ofthe modern sized home 
The illustration itself suggests the excep- 
tional utility of such a combination, but to 
really appreciate the endless little conveni- 
ences of efficient arrangement as well as the 


STEEL DRESSERS 


perfection of workmanship, and to realize 
the advantages of steel as against wooden 
construction, you must actually see WHIT FE 
HOUSE Dressers. 

WHITE HOUSE Dressers are entirely 
of steel, making them pest-proof and odor- 
less; the finish is white enamel, baked on 

Stop in at our showrooms, or write for 


our illustrated catalog on The WHITE 
HOUSE Line. 


Janes & Kirtland 


Established 1840 
133 West 44th-St., New York City 








Cost Homes For You 


In this one volume there are 500 work- 
ing plans of practical, charming small 


houses, each designed by an_ architect 
whose smallest fee for an individual 
commission would be more than $600. 


The coupon below brings you the book 
by return mail. 


ERE is an opportunity to 

get for $3.00 the services 
of the leading architects of the 
United States. Here is an in- 
vestment of $3.00 that will save 
you $600—and more. 


For two years a group of 
public-spirited men have work- 
ed on the preparation of “The 
Books of a Thousand Homes.” 
Architects have donated their 
energy and creative powers in 
the interests of the people who 
are going to build small homes 
and want the best at a minimum 
cost. Volume 1, containing 500 
designs of 4 to 8 room houses, 
is now ready. 


A home to suit 


your needs—your taste—your income 


Surely, among these 500 homes, you 
can find the one that has been in the 
back of your mind. Houses of frame, 
brick, stucco, cement block, hollow 
tile and stone are included and each 
type is handled by experts who know 
all there is to know about it. 

Each design is illustrated with Pe 
spective drawing or photograph, floor 
plans and dimensions, with description 
and cubical contents, making prelimin- 
ary construction cost estimating easy 
in your immediate vicinity. 


More Than 100 Architects 
Designed These Moderate 






For each design the architect's blue 


details and 
complete for building, 


print working drawings, 
specifications, 
are available. 

No plan book like it has ever before 
been produced. In it you will find in- 
spiration, and economy, and a clear, 
straight path to the home you and 
your family want to own. 

The coupon—with no money—brings 
the book to you prepaid. Act now, 
before the limited first edition is ex- 
hausted. 


This coupon breaks ground for your 
new home—Clip it now! 


—— A MR Eee 
| Home Owners Service Institute, Inc., 


j 35-37 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
i me Volume I of “The Book of a 


Thousand Homes”. 


I ( 


) IT enclose check (or money order) 


for $3.00 in full payment. 

“( ) You may send me the book by 
. farcel post prepaid. I will pay 
5 the postman $3.00 when I receive 
{ it. 

Name 
| 
j Address 
A Gadi doo ok 6 rt ees 








“Reading” on Buery Length” 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Boston Pittsburgh 
New York Cincinnati 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Baltimore Fort Worth 
Los Angeles 








ooner or later 
pipe corrosion 
will cost you money ~ 


ORROSION (rust) some time 

and somewhere is going to put 
your name on the list—the list of 
people who add their bit to the mil- 
lions of dollars spent annually in re- 
pairing the damage done by leaky 
pipes. 


That leak may start over the silk counter in 
your store. It may damage goods or ma- 
chinery in your factory. It may ruin the 
ceilings, walls and floor in your home 
Your loss may be only a plumber’s bill or 
it may amount to a good, round sum. 


But sooner or later pipe corrosion will cost 
you money. You cannot prevent ordinary 
pipe from corroding and leaking. But you 
can install pipe that resists corrosion. 

Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe offers a 
rust-resistance two or three times greater than 
that of steel pipe. “Reading’s” greater durability 


and longer life make its cost to you, per year, 
one-half to one-third the price of steel. 


From every viewpoint it will pay you when 
building or remodeling, or when renewing your 
pipes, to specify “Reading”’—the pipe that 
endures. 


Let us send you “The Ultimate Cost”—an inter- 
esting booklet of pipe facts and figures. 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


READING 


WROUGHT I GENUINE 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
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Rutland lodge is a typical Christopher Wren country house 


of brick, 


classic in detail. It is 


1632 


or origin 
compara- 


ROM its Italian 
the Renaissance spread 
tively slowly, but very _ steadily, 
across the face of Europe. It was as 
though some splendid infection—a kind 
of sublime spiritual influenza—were 
spreading from mind to mind, mani- 
festing itself in different places by 
different symptoms. In Italy, the Re- 
naissance was primarily artistic. In 
Germany a revival of learning and 
the reform of religion were forms 
taken by this wonderful disease. In 
England the symptoms were almost 
exclusively literary. 
England has always, 
of Chaucer onwards, 
erature; she 


place 


from the time 
excelied in lit- 
has produced very few 
plastic artists of anything like the first 
order. The two greatest of them have 
undoubtedly been architects. The 
first of them is Inigo Jones. The name 
of the second is Christopher Wren. 
We are celebrating this year the two 
hundredth anniversary of his death. 
Wren, who was one of those extraordi- 
nary universal geniuses—mathematician, 
astronomer, resourceful engineer, and 


CHRISTOPHER WREN, 





a ae 


with cornice of wood and a doorway which is 


at Petersham, in Surrey 


Architect 
-1723 


consummate artist—so typical of the 
Renaissance, is among the most pro- 
foundly interesting figures in English 
history. And no less interesting is his 
artistic development—from the com- 
parative crudity of his first amateur’s 
designs, to the masterful perfection of 
his maturest work. But we shall con- 
fine ourselves, therefore, to discussing 
Wren’s practical bearing on architec- 
ture of today: to disengage from the 
bricks and mortar, the stone, the lead- 
work, and the timber of his buildings, 
those general architectural lessons 
which his genius has to teach us. 

And how much he has to teach us! 
How closely he touches our everyday 
lives! For Wren, although a master 
of the truly grand and majestic, is no 
extravagant genius, no wild reacher- 
out into the impossible and unattain- 
able. He is essentially sane and rea- 
sonable. His chief concern was not with 
the unheard-of and theatrical grandi- 
osity of which his Italian contempo- 
raries dreamed; it was with ordinary 


life, as it is, or rather as it ought to be 
lived—decently, 


rationally, with a 





The qualities of dignity and spaciousness 
in this stair hall in Rutland Lodge are 


characteristic 


of Wren’s 


work, from St. 


Paul’s to his smallest country house 
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The Most Convenient Lamp Ever Invented 












The Adapt-A-Lite clamps, hangs or stands anywhere and the 
automatic reel provides just the amount of cord needed. When 
not in use, it is retrieved (like a window shade) and kept 
clean and unkinked in the spherical container. Ideal for writing, 
reading, sewing, shaving, etc. The extension model (without 
clamp and shade) is a perfect fixture for the pantry, closet, 
garage or basement. If your dealer has not been stocked send 
us his name and we will see that he is supplied. In the mean- 
time your order (send check or money order) will receive 
prompt attention via parcel post 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1707 WELLINGTON AVE. CHICAGO, ILL 





“ i? 
Adart-A Lite 
Extension 











The cord is_ kept 
reeled — neat and 
Adapt-A-Lite puts clean. 
the_ light where 
it is needed. 


The handyex- 
tension that 
is neat and 
compact. No 
kinked, soiled I 
cord—a rigid . 
fixture when 
not extended. 


$3.50 
<= 
Adapt-A-Lite | 


Portable 
$5.00 
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W here Good Taste Is Paramount 


Sees os, HE convenience, comfort and sani- 
oe Aa tation of your new home is greatly 
enhanced if you have a Kernerator built 
in. (It cannot be installed later.) All 
household waste, garbage, broken glass, 
cans and the like, dropped through the 
convenient hopper doors, falls to the 
brick incinerator in the basement. There 
it dries automatically, and an occasional 
lighting burns everything combustible. 
; The waste itself is the only fuel required, 
TH, therefore it costs nothing to operate. Non- 
combustibles are sterilized and removed 
with the ashes. Consult your architect or 
write— 





\ Kerner Incinerator Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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1025 Chestnut St., 



























Built-in-the-Chimneyv 
Reg. U. S. Patent Office 

















INTERIOR 
AWNING CONTROL 
Enables You To 


Raise and Lower Your Awnings 


from the INSIDE 

















wanted. No need any more to suffer the exertion, danger 

and inconvenience of raising the window and screen every 
time an awning should be raised or lowered. Simply insert the 
detachable lever in an inconspicuous little hole in the metal plate 
(colored to match your woodwork if you wish) and with an easy 
wind or two, the job is done. 


Then, too, the EZ-UP enables you to lock the awning at any 
height. You can give your rooms just the proper amount of sun- 
light, saving rugs and draperies from the fade-menace of too much 
sun, The device does not disfigure the finest home. It will not in- 
terfere with windows or screens and is self-locking in any position. 


IH{= IT IS at last—a household convenience you’ve always 


The E Z- UP can be easily and quickly applied to awnings already in 

place as well as to new installations. And you will be surprised for how 
small an expense you can equip your home with this essential house- 
hold need. Write today for further descriptive matter. If you will 
state the number of windows you wish equipped, giving their inside 
dimensions, we will be pleased to quote prices. 


THE MACLEAR MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY COMPANY 
321-341 Navajo Street Denver, Colorado 





























Remodelled home of Architect Robert 
R. Graham, Middletown, N. Y., shows 
the use of long 24-inch “CREO. 
DIPT” Stained Shingles with wide 
exposure on side walls and 16-inch 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles Sil- 


ver Gray on roof. 








New Homes 


for Old 


WQVONDERFUL opportunities are available with the use of “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles not only on side walls as well as roofs of new homes, but 
also for remodelling. They can be laid on side walls over the old clapboards or 
siding. For roofs it is advisable to remove old shingles. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are made of selected red cedar, all straight grain, 
stained in selected colors of red, green, brown or gray made from pure earth pig- 
ments ground in linseed oil and carried into the fibres of the wood with creosote. 
Such building material lasts indefinitely. You save muss and work of staining-on- 
the-job; you save painting and repair bills. Your home always expresses individ- 
ual charm. 
oO, 
Srominent Avchiacts,. "Ad abowt ‘our Spctial “CREODIPT” ‘Stoined 
Shingles for Thatched Koof effect; also the large 24-inch “CREO-DIPT” 


Stained Shingles for the wide shingle effect on side walls, either in Dixie White 
for the true Colonial white effect, or shades of green, brown, red or gray. 


CREO DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 


General Offices: 1012 Cerri St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Factories: No. beens ~~ N.Y., Se. Paul, Minn., and Kansas City, Mo. 


Sales Offices: Principal Cities 
Leading Lumber Dealers Everywhere Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


‘CREO-DIPT’ 


REG, U, S. PAT. OFF. 


Stained Shingles 


Portfolio 





































The new home 
or remodelled home 


The Shower 


PEOPLE know now that the BATH-A-DAY | 
rm ilth: rney KNOW tnat the easik t, | 
if 
- cleanest way to bathe isin the clear, 


iter which thi hower bath alone 


frtva 


cw nome, no ren odelled hom: 


nit | it Nas its riK dern bath rooms, 


modern withoutitsshower. 


The Kenney Shower, with its new, scientific 
prin of converging inward and downward 
die streams, does away with the unsightly, 


curtain and the me bath room 


» bod howe! it puts the water where 


it no wet hair, and its the ideal 

ver for the whole family Even the chil- 

dren can use it without flooding the bath- 
n i they like it 

i} | Lustration top clearly hows the 


built ( nore ( oncealed Mk del which your 


architect can necify and your { umber install. 
enjoy reading ihe HooRiet 
Bathroom and the Kenney 
hower™” which we will be lad to 
ion request sree 


rHE KENNEY-CUTTING PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


507 Fifth Avenue New York City 








CURTAINLESS 


Kenney 
Shower 
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{ doorway in which Wren’s 
genius for proportion and 
Grinling Gibbon’s genius for 
luscious detail are richly and 
beautifully brought together 


Sir Christopher 


Continued 


dignity befitting the natural greatness 
of Man. It was Thomas Carlyle who 
made the truest and most illuminating 
remark about Wren as an artist. “I 
had passed Chelsea Hospital”, he told 
a friend, “almost daily for many years 
without thinking much about it, and 
one day I began to reflect that it had 
always been a pleasure for me to see 
it. I looked at it more attentively 
and saw that it was quiet and digni- 
fied and the work of a gentleman”. 
All Wren’s buildings are the work of 
a gentleman—of a man of breeding and 
culture and good taste, of a believer in 
an ordered, decent, and spacious ex- 
istence, of an apostle of dignity and 
restraint. He shows us how these quali- 
ties of a gentleman can be embodied in 
bricks and mortar; how we may make 
them part of our environment. 

Let us come down to a specific ap- 
preciation of Wren’s architectural gifts. 
To begin with, we will ask ourselves 
a simple question: What are the quali- 
ties which go to make good architec- 
ture? Writing of the fine baroque 
church of Salute at Venice, Ruskin 
said: “It is to be generally observed 
that the proportions of buildings have 
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The dignified classic quality 
of Wren’s exterior architec- 
ture is seen in the “Orangery” 
which he built in 1706 in 
Kensington Gardens, in 


London 
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A fireplace and overmantel 
treatment characteristic of the 
Wren manner. Both fireplace 
and the doortothe left are in 
St. Lawrence Jewry, London 


Wren, Architect 


om page 150) 


nothing to do with the style and gen- 
eral merit of their architecture An 
architect trained in the worst schools, 
and utterly devoid of all meaning and 
purpose in his work, may yet have 
such a natural gift of massing the 
grouping as will render his structure 
effective when seen at a distance.” 
Ruskin, then, had a notion that good 
architecture is a matter of details. It 
was the “Stones of Venice”—the in- 
dividual chunks of carved and fretted 
marble or oolite—that mattered; not 
the design of the building of which 
these stones were but the smallest units 
It is recognized by most intelligent 
people that Ruskin’s extraordinary 
notion of architecture—a monstrous 
and happily unprecedented notion—is 
hopelessly wrong. When one wants to 
describe the beauty of a woman, one 
does not talk about the electrons and 
chemical atoms of which she is ulti- 
mately composed; one talks of the fine 
proportion of her figure, of the strange- 
ly satisfying relations existing between 
different features of her face. And in 
exactly the same way if one is to 
talk rationally about architecture one 
(Continued on page 154) 





At the head of the Serpentine, 
in Kensington Gardens, stands 
one of Wren’s distinctly Pal- 
ladian designs for a _ classic 
summer house, beautifully 


detailed 














EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD IT— 
NOBODY CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT. 


On every motor and outing trip you'll want this satisfying con- 
venience—wholesome food—and genuine economy. 

Just lift the lid—that’s all—and enjoy all the delicacies of the home 
kitchen kept fresh and tasty—your favorite drink ready for you and cool, 
too vhenever you want it 


with your 


Go to your deal- erybo % If more conve- 
er and see the nient write us 
popular Hawk- k for descriptive 
eye. ylaw Cue folders. 
BASKET 
REFRIGERATOR 
Styles from $6.50 up 
\ll built inside and out to withstand the wear and tear of frequent use, 
this practical Basket Refrigerator retains the same beauty and dependable 
usefulness through years of service. So surprisingly economical, too, be 


cause only a small piece of ice keeps food fresh and beverages cool for 
24 hours. 


Write Today for 
Illustrated Booklet 


BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
800 Hawkeye Bldg. Burlington, Iowa. 
You'll Be Proud of Your Handy Everybody's Basket 
PREPARE NOW 


To Enjoy Real Comfort and Convenience This Summer 











Casement 
Window 
Adjusters 
































“Things You 
Ought To Know 
About Casement Windows” 


S the name of a booklet you are invited to send for. ,It tells the real truth 
about these most charming and practical of windows. 
It shows you the mistake of having half a window when it costs no more 
to have a whole one 
Shows you why outswung ones won't leak; how they catch the breezes and 
throw them into the room. 
Why they don’t rattle, and are easy to clean. 
How to screen, curtain, and put) awnings on them. 
Likewise the unique way the unobtrusive little Win-Dor operator handle 
opens, closes, or holds them firm at any position. Send for the booklet 


The Casement Hardware G 


220 PELOUZE BUILDING, CHICAGO 

















Rev. W_ T. El- 
sing’s Residence, 
Lakewood, N. J 
Insulated with 
“Quilt,” as per 
letter below: 


“I built a house 
last summer in which 
I used your Sheath- 
ing ‘Quilt’ under the 
shingles and also be 
tween  studding. I 
sheathed all the 
rooms with half-inch 
tongued and grooved 
boards, and deco- 
rated the walls with 
sanitary and Japan 
esé crepes. The result 
is, I have a cheaper, 
warmer and more 
beautiful house than 
I could possibly get 
by using laths and 
plaster.”’ 

W. T. Elsing. 
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Make Your Houses Frostproof by 
Insulating them with 


Cabot’s “Quilt” 


is cheaper to build warm houses than to heat cold 
ones. A cold house will waste enough coal in two winters 
to pay tor enough Quilt to make it warm for all time. 
Quilt is not a mere building paper, but a thick, matted lining of 
cured eel-grass that is about thirty times warmer than common 
papers. It will make your house warm in winter and cool in 
summer, cut down your doctor’s bills and keep the whole family 
comfortable. It will never rot or disintegrate—last forever—and 
is fire-retarding. 
A full investigation will cost you a postal card—which will 
bring you a sample and the proofs, with name of your 
nearest agent. Will you write now? 


Samuel Cabot, Inc. 


Manuf’g Chemist 
8 Oliver Street 
Boston 
24 W. Kinzie St., 342 Madison Ave., 
Chicago New York 
Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 

















Isn’t it wonderful 


that we can stain Oak Floors 
to harmonize with our walls 


and drapes! 


Oak Floors are so 
beautiful in them- 
selves, with their var 
ied natural grain; and 
now that we can stain 
them different colors 
to match the furnish- 
ings and hangings we 
have selected for our 
rooms, we can have t 
floors that are really 
our own idea—differ- 
ent from others. 
We must have oak 


in all our rooms 















































FOR EVERLASTING ECONOMY 


Twelve colored plates of beau- 
tiful stains, such as forest 
green, weathered oak, gray, 
and others, are shown in our 
new book, “Modern Oak 
Floors” with much other val- 
uable information on the uses 
and advantages of oak floors, 
and how to keep them in per- 


4 ‘Wit ih vith ~ fect condition. 


pl | Way Write for your copy, to 

¥ ry Py . " 

a LS ied Oak FLoortnc Bureau 
1047 Ashland Block Chicago 
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The dining room in Wren’s own house, which he remodeled 
in his own manner from an old Tudor mansion which was 
given him in lieu of a pension 


Sir Christopher Wren, Architect 


(Continued from page 152) 


: KAPOCK 


Veo ‘ , 7 ° 

Silk Y Su nfast habrics discusses the building as a whole—its details and the component parts. He 
. proportions, its scale, its mass; one conceived his buildings as complete 

does not dwell on the stones of which three-dimensional designs which should 
| it is composed, nor on the religious be seen as harmoniously proportioned 
| views of the craftsmen who carved the wholes from every point of view. And 
stones. Detail is important in archi- he possessed in the highest degree that 
tecture—in what art or business is it instinctive sense of proportion and scale 
not? But its im- “ which enabled him 
portance is subsid- ~ - to embody his con- 
iary. The whole is ceptions in bricks 
more important and stones. What is 
than its parts. All it that makes St. 
| this seems so ex- Paul’s, in London, 
tremely obvious the most beautiful 
that one wonders church built in 
how our grand- Europe since the 
fathers managed to Renaissance? It is 
believe the con- the architect’s fault- 
| trary. less sense of pro- 
Wren was a true portion; every part 
architect; he inter- of the building, seen 
ested himself pri- from Within or 
marily in the whole from without, seems 
design, not in the to stand in a certain 


for Your Draperies, Furniture, Walls 


Beautify every room with KAPOCK., Its 
rare colors, its distinctive decorative 


charm, lend an atmosphere of elegance 


and refinement. KAPOCK is sunfast and 
tubfast and the double width for splitting 
cuts the cost in two, 

lor the utmost in beauty, refinement, dur- 


ability, economy, insist upon KAPOCK, 


{ miracle of Later detail of 
delicate orna- heavy pseudo- 
ment created by ; si [—— 4 classic manner 
Wren from rub- ee does not destroy 
bed brick, in the TLL the gracious pro- 
doorway of the portions of the 
Temple Church, old bow window 
at Eton College done by Wren 


it EO SEIU AI Op 2 ag, NAPPA IB 


the ideal silky sunfast fabric for all deco- 


rative purposes. 





| Send Oc til stamps ror qT ndox drapery 
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‘KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK” 4 
beautifully ilustrated in colors 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


DEPT. C PHILADELPHIA 
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Residence of 
Theo. Schmitt 
Clifton Park 
Lakewood, Ohio 






Gives a , : 
New Beauty to Stucco Use Bluebird Curtain Rods 












. .- 7 
BAY STATE Brick and Cement Coating lends : with Fine Curtains 
a beauty to stucco that is striking. Dull gray rs 
walls stand forth as if transformed. Weathered Styles for Every Home and Every Window 
» and drab concrete assumes a new life. Your finest curtains cannot look well on old-fashioned 
: $ : est curtains Ccé e d-te . 
me 5 mca rn sg aa wig = = ‘tome te sagging, unsightly rods. Insist on “Bluebirds.” They are 
steadiienal — t ning ~ “get na cating is the newest and most practical rods made—the outgrowth 
y moisture-proof. It creeps into the of 50 years’ manufacturing experience. 
pores of stucco or cement, hardens and water- as ; f ; 
proofs the wall. Neither dampness nor driving Ornamental stiffening ribs give Bluebird Rods their 
rain can seep through a coating of Bay State. rugged strength, and their Satin Gold and W hite Enamel 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating is made finishes provide unique beauty. “Bluebirds” are rustless 
in a large range of beautiful tints and in pure and sagless; rounded edges save curtain wear; and single, 
rich white Ss | double and triple styles fit all windows and draperies. 
Send for the new Bay State booklet No. 4, which Packed complete with nails and screws—casily put up. 


shows many actual photographs of beautiful Bay 
State coated houses, And let us send you samples 
of white and tints. Write us to-day. 


oe 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. bd - 
THE BAY STATER New York BOSTON - Philadelphia ACCOM 


BAY STATE ran 


CURTAIN RODS 


Brick and Cement Coating sp, Saclets deld “he “oa 


Makers of Home Accessories for Over 50 Years 
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Ask your dealer. 























Dodson 
Bird 
Houses 














“ 
Great Crested 


co. < 
* Flycatcher 
A Hobby that pays iitiy\hecctivorous' fi 


work is always helpful. 


: ? Strikingl l, th 
Purple Martin House Attract the song birds NOW— rouse may be placed on 
Martins feed on winged . 


insects, especially the for this year’s nestings. They FE nay Ae eins. Size 
mosquito One martin : ‘ 15xl1x8 inches. Price 
will eat a thousand q will protect your trees and = 53°50.‘ With copper 
oF, ay th Macon 5 shrubs and gardens from insect roof, $4.50. 


Cottage style, cypress, pests. Even will destroy the 
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- Exposed 50 years— 
patel posted chile mosquitoes! Bird houses “4 
2s compartments. Ta ~dmanaahs built, to last season K surfaces flat, edges sharp 


che P $16.00. ‘ , 
Other styles up to $78, after season, designed by a bird 


lover who is recognized as an 
authority, cen only be bought 


unprotected by paint for many years, and laid 

with old-fashioned cut iron nails, are free from 

zy decay after half a century of exposure to the weather. 
The surfaces are flat, the edges sharp and square, 


The natural, odorless preservative which permeates 
from Mr. Dodson. You see Wren House Redwood during growth protected this Redwood lum- 
Wrens eat grasshoppers, 


ber for over half a century against all forms of fungus 
them everywhere, by tens, by beetles, caterpillars, spi- decay and against insect activity. 
ders and mosquitoes. 


A HESBP Redwood shingles, sidings and brackets, 








i : You can assure equal permanence and protection by 
hundreds. Order direct from One paiy will oath sia specifying Redwood for exterior construction work. 
Kankakee. Of f dye Brae pe a ony. Grade for grade, Redwood is no more expensive to 
babe _ cypress use than woods that cannot compare with Redwood 
Gnene af ero for rot resistance and proportion of clear wood free 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC. es Green. To hang from common defects. 
F 8 in. high 18 in. Before you build, write for our “Redwood 
731 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Ii. , oe >... + is iautes eakaet? 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
FREE Seeenioien on many More of my ye ae | 3081 McCormick Bldg, 923 No. 522 Fifth Avenue 311 California St, Central Bldg. 
Mr prt oy wae ey Oe oie ee te ean THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO, of Illinois THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
. “Your Bird Friends and each one is home for a Che Co 
How to Win Them.” gladly, family of happy song P Pacific Lumber lb 
sent upon request Forty years birds 
loving study of the birds has , 





completed it. oF HENS —— 


Write to Mr Dodson. He will 











advice on attracting the birds to President, American y 
ome wherever you live! Audubon Association 
Lovee estate or city garden. See what the birds eat! The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors 











of California Redwood 














Dodson Famous Sparrow Trap, Guaranteed to Remove this Pest, $8.00 | Lone 
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Cc Amereca’s 
first wire 
Jence ~ 1885~ 


bar rier 


FENCE Time NOW 


Maytime—w hen spring lures the short-cutter 
totrample your budding flowers and the young 
in vour garden; when the softened 
earth now permits you to build the needed 


this is FENCE time. 


rT) 








PAG E Otek xin 


PROTECTION FENCE 


Jence made £. 


Armee S 





The fence for a// time is an un- 
climbable wire-link PAGE Protec- 
tion Fence the only fence that 
may be had of ARMCO Ingot 
Iron, which is the highest type 
rust-resistant metal made. There 
is a PAGE distributor in your 
locality ready to serve you with 
plans, estimates and prompt con- 
struction. 

Write today for the FREE 

book of designs, “FENCES 

Jor Protection and Brauty.” 


Page Fence & Wire Products Assoc. 
209 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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Wren, Architect 


Continued from page 154) 


satisfying relationship with every other 
part. And the same is true of the 
smallest buildings belonging to the 
period of Wren’s maturity. 

So much for the first and greatest of 
Wren’s virtues as an architect. Next 
we must consider his originality and 
his ingenuity. His originality shows 
itself in the way in which he combines 
the accepted forms of classical Re- 
naissance architecture to create designs 
that are entirely English and his own. 
The steeples of his city churches are 
an obvious example of this originality, 
while his domestic architecture—that 
wonderful application of classical prin- 
ciples to the best in the English tradi- 
tion—is another. His ingenuity is 
shown in a hundred instances; we see 
it in his astonishingly varied solution 
of the problems presented to him in 
the rebuilding of the city churches. Ir- 
regular spaces had to be covered, the 
largest possible congregation had to be 
accommodated, the greatest possible 
variety of design obtained, and a 
decent air of richness and dignity im- 
parted—all for very little money 
indeed. Those who have seen Wren’s 
London churches will agree that it 
would hardly have been possible to 
achieve all these desired ends as satis- 
factorily as Wren has achieved them. 

All the rest of Wren’s virtues seem 
to be corollaries of that great moral 
virtue of gentlemanliness of which we 
have already spoken. It was his gen- 
tlemanliness which, while it made him 
respect humanity and desire that men 
and women should live with decency, 
dignity, and even a certain grandeur, 
caused him at the same time to shrink 
from all that was showy, pretentious, 
theatrical, mock-heroic. One has only 
to compare Wren with a few of his 
Italian contemporaries to appreciate 
this gentlemanliness. The Italian 
baroque artists of the 17th Century in 
Italy were interested above everything 
in the striking effect, the astonishing 
coup d’ail, the violent gesture, the im- 
possible air of splendor and magnifi- 
cence. Fine as much baroque architec- 
ture is, there is a swagger, a flourish, 
and a staginess about most of it which 
becomes, after a time, extremely offen- 
sive and fatiguing. 


DIGNIFIED AND UNTHEATRICAL 


How vastly different is the Italian 
theatricality from Wren’s sobriety and 
restraint! Wren was a master of the 
grand, a lover of spaciousness and 
dignity. If only her citizens would 
have allowed him he could have made 
the new London which arose from the 
ashes of the Fire of 1666 the most 
beautiful and dignified and magnificent 
town in Europe. But with all his feel- 
ing for grandeur and dignity, Wren 
never dreamed of building for effect 
alone. The dignity which was his 
ideal was something very different from 
the theatrical magnificence of his Italian 
contemporaries; he was never theatri- 
cal, never showy or pretentious or vul- 
gar. His churches are monuments of 
temperance and chastity. His palace 
at Hampton Court is not the showy 
and uncomfortable stage setting for 
absolute monarchy which Mansart 
built at Versailles for Louis XIV; it 
is a country gentleman’s house—more 
spacious, of course, and with statelier 
rooms and more impressive vistas—a 
house where it is possible to feel at 
home and to forget that one is a king. 

His successors of the 18th Century 
and 19th Century—and for that matter 
of the early twentieth—forgot his les- 
sons in the art of being a gentleman 


architecturally. Afflicted by the folie 
de grandeur, the 18th Century built 
country houses in imitation of Versailles 
and Caserta—stage houses, all for show 
and empty magnificence. The men of 
the 19th Century sinned in a diametri- 
cally opposite way; for they forgot that 
man is or should be a reasonable being, 
leading a life of dignity and decency. 
They tried to pretend that he was 
a peasant or at best a robber baron of 
the Middle Ages. They built large 
houses as though they were cottages, 
all holes and corners and quaint fea- 
tures, without a decently proportioned 
room, without symmetry or balance, 
with no harmony between a mass of 
over-decorated and over-emphasized 
parts. The gentlemanliness of Wren 
was supplanted, first by a staginess 
that had, in any case, the merit of 
grandiosity, then by a conscious rus- 
ticity that had no merit at all. Today 
however, there are signs of a renewed 
understanding of Wren. Architects are 
beginning to build houses for gentlemen 


WREN’S PLANNING 


In matters of proportion, scale, and 
dignified composition, the 20th Century 
has everything to learn from Wren. 
Wren’s planning, though infinitely 
more reasonable than the planning of 
his academic successors of the 18th 
Century, does not entirely satisfy mod- 
ern requirements of convenience, labor- 
saving, and privacy. The 18th Century 
architects thought only of the design 
of their great houses and nothing 
of the convenience of the people who 
were to live in them. Let us suppose, 
for example, that they wanted to build 
one of those numerous variations on 
the theme of the central block con- 
nected by colonnades with side pavil- 
ions which are so common in 18th 
Century architecture: they would carry 
out the design with a ruthless artistic 
logic—completely ignoring the factor 
that, to take the food from the kitchen 
to the dining room, the servants might 
in all probability have to walk along 
fifty yards of open colonnade, up a 
staircase, and through a suite of recep- 
tion rooms. Wren, whose genius was 
always essentially sane and practical, 
never committed the absurd blunders 
of his academic successors. His usual 
plan was the plain square or oblong 
which Inigo Jones had introduced from 
Italy, and which had already largely 
superseded the picturesque but some- 
what inconvenient plan of houses built 
round internal quadrangles, so dear to 
the Elizabethans. This square box he 
divides up into convenient rooms on a 
principle that is very much the same 
as it is today—with these differences: 
that he used a greater number of small 
newel staircases than we are accustomed 
to consider necessary and that, like all 
his generation, he saw no objection to 
placing rooms en suite. 

In other respects Wren’s planning is 
as good and sensible as it can be. 

The details of Wren’s internal design 
are always admirable. His comely and 
dignified staircases, his beautifully pro- 
portioned paneling, his fireplaces, often 
charmingly placed across the corner of 
a room, his deeply recessed windows 
and doors—all these things are admir- 
able and could not be improved. The 
astonishing thing is that people were 
ever fools enough to desert this com- 
fortable, dignified, and thoroughly de 
cent tradition for the hideous and ill- 
proportioned discomforts of Ruskinian 
Gothic or for the affected rusticity and 
quaintness of the early 20th Century 
cottage style. 
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This Luxurious Chair—31.25 


A chair of charming individuality, purposely 
underpriced for a limited period in order to in- 


Lamps that 
Harm onize troduce the products of the Deinzer Furniture 


Shoppes into an increasing number of homes 


with their in America. 


Exquisitely fashioned in the design of Louis Sixteenth. 


Environm ent Sott, roomy and delightfully comfortable-—suited to the 


living room, library or boudoir. Richly upholstered in 











Up here in the New Hampshire hills we Saag naarmoag pe ne, Tang peeeeeed—e <asiee of 

have a studio where we make dis- ue, rose or 

tinctive lamps with beautiful vellum As a special feature, this handsome chair is now offered 

shades toned to harmonize with the bases. at a price so low as to be almost unbelievable. Satisfac’ 

An are exceptionally ee with —- tion is guaranteed —or money refunded. —— 

designs at very reasonabie prices rom | : 

$17.50 up. In ordering, specify kind and shade of . 
ined. THOSE LITTLE 
Send us a color sample of your draperies upholstery des 7 a4 ad died 


or wall paper, and we will have our 
designer, Edward Cheshire, make for you 


1 special tinted sketch without charge. Pinzer Furniture Shoppe 

es ae it will not, and re ¢ + Si oie A woman is judged by her ac 
Artificers of Fine Furniture sinc cessories—a house by those 

In vour owr home, a constant source 


n . a little incidental bits of charm 
ealiant ae 513 Leib Street. Detroit, Mich that never just happen. 


CHARMING DETAILS 














Applecock Studios Haven't you often wondered 

Fitzwilliam, N. H. what to do with two or three 
flowers—or a spray of bitter- 
sweet—or the first pussywil- 
lows? Here’s the solution, the 
Sharon Bud Vase Pendant in 
; Windsor ware (6%” high), with 
E a quaint bit of decoration on 
: its pleasant enamelled surface 

black with yellow, grey with 
blue, old rose with grey, green 
with red—cords and tassels‘ to 
match the flower motif. The 
cigarette jar that goes so friendly 
with it is called Kent, and 
comes in the same combinations 


























Governor 


LEAVENS) vision bes 
|: 3 A piece of rare beauty, faithful in line 


and detail and custom built of the very 


| = best material by skilled akers. Genu- 
DECORATED FURNITURE : ie saietiah aidninan Gane finish, 


dust proof drawers, solid brass fittings. 
Corresponds to the finest pieces sold by 
exclusive dealers and guaranteed to be 
Satistactory. 
38 inches long, 20 inches deep, 42 
inches high. 


If you aren't interested in bud 
vases or cigarette jars, perhaps 
you need new candlesticks (like 
nobody else’s), or a lamp that 
will make your room over. 


penens 


This is our feature piece 
specially - priced 


$105 


Carefully boxed for shipment; safe delivery 








Check what you like on the 
list below, and we'll tell vou 























: Sent on receipt of price or C. O. D. with $20 de- about it. 
———— — z posit. Plates of other antique reproductions on request. 
Allows the purchaser the | WINTHROP FURNITURE Co. 185 Devonshire St., Boston | D 2 tan ¥ pst ia 
: or : ‘ - on uy Unless ou ant 40! 
exercise of individual taste i DEPT. G 








in finish and _ decoration. } 3 uumanmaninmanienatitniin mtn ieninineatnenvaiinnnianiiil 











ct colors r figured 
= may aah - s or hg * ek THE WINDSUR HANDICRAFTS 
ecorations °o armonize wi 


Makers of Objects of Handicraft Art 

. . . : e 575 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

other surroundings sae suteriors, Home I like the sound of the things you're 

and thereby realize the satisfac- Braided ul S | making. Please tell me more about 
tion of having aided in their crea- 





them in your illustrated Portfolio, I'm 
checking the ones that interest me. 




















Send for literature on decorated 


end weleatel tacnieue PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
3 Marginal Road, Portland, Maine 


Suffield, 3 
Lyme, 41 
Enfield, 6 
Granby, 9”.. 


50 Incense Burners 
”") 


tion. Artisti . . : , 
rtistic sincerity and enduring FI ss 
; . “pp ~ er : 
L Col 2 ent Bees satisfaction are the qualities woven into every strand pt ng iS Cigarette jars 
vessaed = saauet ie “ : and fibre of Pinkham Hand Braided Rugs. The best Pendant ...$4.25 Devon ...... $3.00 
Furniture is noted for its beauti- traditions of colonial American art have been inherited Sharon Bud Vase Kent ...... $3.75 
ful simplicity of design and its by a generation of Maine weavers who carry on the Boman ...$3.75 Saybrook ....$2.50 
daptabilit Semsuhese ta te skill of their ancestors in braiding Pinkham Rugs. | wom ey $4.95 
i adan ne 
SSSPLASIty- , The fine character of these rugs makes them appreciated Goshen Bowl $4.25 ™tseetlaneous 
Leavens line you will find that set in beautiful homes. ; Candlesticks Side table sot 96.00 
or single piece for which you are | For sale at leading shops. Colored sketches submitted Mansfield, 6” $4.00 Picture frames $2.50 
hi | without charge, on receipt of samples of your wall-cover- Ellington ....$4.25 Table Urns 
searching. ings, to indicate design of rug most appropriate to your Stratford, 5” $4.00 (pr) - ++ $5.00 
room r Durham, 5”. .$5.50 Brackets $ .50 
‘ $ 
x 
$ 
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5.00 $2.50 to $3.50 
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—when you say “Water” 
you mean “Hot Water”’ 


A modern home without the convenience of run- 
ning water is simply unthinkable. 

And yet when you consider that nine out of ten 
ordinary household tasks call, not just for water, but 
for hot water, you realize that an adequate hot water 
supply is the true convenience. It is absolutely in- 
dispensable to the proper running of a home. 


AUTOMATIC 





GAS WATER HEATERS 


can be depended upon to give you 
an abundant supply of hot water at all 


Any Gas Company. Gag ae times. A supply sufficient to meet the 
fens koe ve «countless meeds that arise in every 
—O ae! se household every day of the year. 





Humphrey supremacy among water 
heating devices is due to these qualities: 
1. Convenience. For hot water anywhere 
in the house any time of the day or night, 
simply turn a faucet. It comes instantly and 
runs as long as you want. 

2. Reliability. Exclusive Btymphsey pee- 
ented perfections insure complete freedom 
from costly breakdowns and guarantee 
longer usefulness by many years. 

3. Economy. The cost of Humphrey hot 
water service is less than that of any other 
heating method known. 

If this is the hot water service you 
want in your home buy a Humphrey 
Automatic Heater and you will 
be more than satisfied. In fact we 
guarantee that. 

“Humphrey Hot Water Service” is a 
booklet that will help vou find what you have 
been looking for. Mail the attached coupon today 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
(Div. Ruud Mfg. Co. 
“BE SURE IT’S A HUMPHREY” 








HUMPHREY COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan . 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, “Humphrey 
Hot Water Service,” without obligation. 


Name 
Address 
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Some Hints onthe Care of Lawns 


(Continued from page 148) 


in. a natural way and with sufficient 
moisture in the soil. 

It cannot be urged too strongly that 
the lawn area be prepared well. A 
fine showing can be made on a thin 
coating of topsoil, but it will last only 
until the roots find that there is in- 
sufficient nourishment underneath. It 
is far better to make the initial expense 
of providing seven or eight inches of 
good topsoil and obtain a lawn with 
the real value of permanence. And it 
is not only necessary that the top 
eight inches should be composed of 
good soil. The subsoil, if it is at all 
inclined to be stiff, should be well 
broken up with plow or spade, so that 
there may be adequate drainage. 

There are many good fertilizers with 
which to enrich the topsoil, but none 
of them have the substantial, humus- 
providing qualities of well rotted cow 
manure Most of the prepared ma- 
nures, while they are neat in their ap- 
plication and so effective that they 
should be used to a certain extent, as 
well as other kinds of prepared fertil- 
izers, are comparatively temporary in 
the effect they have on the new lawn. 
If well rotted cow manure is dug 
thoroughly into the soil, some of the 
quick acting fertilizers might be used 
with it to give the grass a sudden 
Start. 

A splendid mixture of grass seed for 
the average lawn is one composed of 
sixteen parts of Kentucky blue grass, 
four parts of recleaned redtop and one 
part of white clover. Eventually the 
blue grass will predominate, forcing out 
the other varieties; but it matures more 
slowly and needs the early assistance 
of the rapid and thick growing redtop 
and clover. One pound of this mixture 
should be sown to every three hun- 
dred square feet of lawn surface. It 
should be sown heavily to get a thick 
crop of grass. The best results are 
obtained when the grass seed is sown 
on a still day when the fine seed will 
fall evenly. The ground should be 
fairly cool and rather moist. Probably 
the best method of sowing is to broad- 
cast the seed by hand, swinging the arm 
low and going over the area twice, in 
two directions at right angles to each 
other. After the sowing the seeded 
surface should be raked over very 
lightly and then rolled well. It should 
be watered often and _ thoroughly. 
After it has grown sufficiently tall and 
thick frequent mowings should be 
commenced. 

In almost every early spring there is 
some sodding to be done. Path edgings 
in a newly made garden, a bald spot in 
the lawn from where a tree or shrub 
has been removed, or broad areas which 
must be surfaced quickly—are all cases 
where sodding is a more satisfactory 
procedure than seeding. While sodding 
is a practice as old as gardening itself, 
it is not always correctly done and 
disappointments are frequent; so the 
restatement of the simple but rigid 
rules is apt to come not amiss. 

The first thing is to prepare the 
ground for the reception of the sod. 
The soil should be deep, well drained, 
and, at the surface, very finely pulver- 
ized. If it cannot be particularly deep 
or especially well drained it must still 
be raked and fined perfectly on top; 
for this is where the fine, tender root- 
lets of the sod make their contacts with 
the new ground. If this surface is hard 
or lumpy the roots will have consid- 
erable difficulty getting a start and the 
new grass will be correspondingly un- 


even in its development. This surface 
should be slightly moist but not wet 
enough to form a damp crust. 

The next step is to choose sod for 
cutting which is growing upon ground 
uninfested by stones. It should natu- 
rally be grass of good quality. It should 
be mowed closely and sprinkled before 
it is cut into strips. The mowing is 
necessary because the roots will inevi- 
tably become at least slightly damaged, 
and a balance between the upper and 
lower parts of the grass plant must be 
maintained. A line should be marked 
along which the sod should be cut with 
a grass-edger or path-trimmer. The strips 
of sod should be cut to a width of one 
foot, and the most convenient length 
has been found to be about three feet. 

After the strips have been cut, one 
man will lift the sod by inserting a 
sharp spade between the sod and the 
ground and by working the spade 
from side to side. He will take care 
to cut below the roots. As he cuts 
the sod loose with the spade, another 
man rolls the strip compactly. If the 
freshly cut sod is not put in place im- 
mediately it should be sprinkled and 
protected from the sun and wind. It 
is wise, however, to see that it gets 
put down within a few hours. 

When the strips of sod are laid they 
should be set tightly against each other. 
The soil underneath should be evened 
wherever the sod is so thick or thin 
that it might produce an unsmooth 
surface. All cracks or breaks should 
be filled by sifting in finely pulverized 
top soil. 

After the sod has been. put in place 
it should be sprinkled thoroughly and 
tamped well. Care should be taken to 
avoid loosening the sod during tamping. 
Mowing, tamping and sprinkling must 
be kept up continually until it has be- 
come established. 

The bane of the lawn’s existence 
consists, more than anything else, in the 
matter of weeds. Nothing else can be 
quite so troublesome and, if neglected, 
so devastating. Fortunately, most of 
the objectionable weeds on lawns are 
annuals and they may be removed in 
the course of a single season by pre- 
venting them from going to seed. This 
is where mowing becomes particularly 
beneficial. On the other hand there 
are perennial weeds, like thistles, dan- 
delions and docks which, to be eradi- 
cated, must be entirely removed—to 
the last tiny rootlet. If only part of 
the roots are pulled up the rest will 
thrive underground, spread, and become 
in the end more troublesome than was 
the original plant. A drop or two of 
gasoline can be almost as effective as 
a well handled knife. 

The lawn has other enemies than 
weeds. Insects manage to make them- 
selves objectionable, and often they are 
much more difficult to fight than dan- 
delions and crab grass. Angleworms 
may be destroyed by a spray composed 
of two gallons of boiling water in which 
one pound of ordinary salt has been 
dissolved and to which one pound of 
corrosive sublimate has been added. 
This mixture should be diluted in four 
gallons of water which will make a 
stock solution that may be kept in a 
convenient barrel. The actual spray is 
made by putting one pint of this stock 
solution in sixteen gallons of water. By 
spraying the lawn until it is white with 
a spray made by dissolving three 
pounds of arsenate of lead in fifty gal- 
lons of water, army worms may be 
destroyed. 
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AQOSiER 


The Same Advantages As City 


Water Supply But An Individual 
System That Fits Your Needs. 


Whether country estate, suburban bunga- 
low, or summer cottage, the priceless ad- 
vantages of running water can be had with 
the installation of Hoosier equipment. Water 
can be piped to kitchen, laundry and bath. 
It can be made available for lawn and garden 
sprinkling and for fire protection. It can be 
piped to garage and barns—anywhere its 
convenience is wanted—for instant use at the 
turn of a faucet. 


FREE BOOK 
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Awnings T 
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—in stock sizes—ready to be put up 


O awnings wear like DU- 
BAN AWNINGS. And 
they have a style that is different 
from other awnings—a style that 
is good and correct. You can buy 
them in sizes that fit perfectly any 
window, door or porch—all ready 
to be put up. 


DUBAN AWNINGS are 
made from erns with indi- 
vidualism — harmonize per- 
fectly with the architectural style 
of the house. They fit as awn- 
ings should fit; and their color- 


DUBAN AWNINGS are made 
from canvas of an extra fine qual- 
ity, stitched with strong thread, 
and mounted on rust-proof, gal- 
vanized iron frames of the highest 
quality. They last many seasons 
and show their high quality to 
the end. 


Dealers in many sections of the 
United States can supply you with 
DUBAN AWNINGS all ready to 
—— up. If they are not obtain- 

¢ in your locality, write to us. 


Catalogue, samples of canvas and 





Since 1839 








‘*How to Have Running Water 
Under Pressure’’ 
Is yours for the asking and you put your- 


self under no obligation. Shows how you can DEALERS WANTED where DUBAN AWNINGS are not being sold 
turn your present water a mt or The DUBAN SHADE CORPORATION 

shallow well, cistern or lake—into a supply of 

running water under pressure. Uses the 170 South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
power you have available—electricity, gaso- — : 


ings are pleasing and lasting. _ prices gladly sent on request. 
Look for the name DUBAN on the Awning 






line engine, wind-mill or hand. Easy to in- 
stall—economical to operate. Get particulars. 
Send foracopy. Write today. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
Dept. D Kendallville, Indiana 
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House & Garden 


FROM the NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 
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of the Cromwell Gardens at the Tenth International 
Flower Show held in March at Grand Central Palace 


. : : 
ai M a rks the Po} I ie This splendidly planted rose garden was the exhibit 


where the ironing board disappeared | 


| 
Why have an ironing board in the | 
way when you are not using it? Why 
have a broom, or a breakfast nook, 
| taking up space except when ac- 
tually in use? 
You can get built-in units which keep 
L. everything out of the way—and yet 
a TASS convenient. The “disappearing” iron- 








, 


ing board, the “Pulmanook” with 
from the ws seats and table, which folds into the 
| walls, the broom closet, and other 
handy new kitchen unit equipment 
are described in the folder which we 
have ready for you. Send for it—it 
will show you how to build a new 
kitchen more economically—or to 
| make any kitchen more delightful. 
| sti t¥axx. WasMmuTH-ENpicott CoMPANY 


A handy closet for broor 205 Snowden St., Andrews, Indiana 


This | 
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The Silver Medal rock garden of the Julius Roehrs Co., 
paved and pooled, was effectively massed with decidu- 
ous and broad-leaved evergreen shrubs 
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“Combination 1X" Almost everything you keep in your 
Includes the Kitchen Maid cabi- hitchen can be kept in this con- 
net, broom closet and generous shelf venient unit, occupying less than 





) 
} 
| 
» 





for dishes, linens and staple foods, one wall. 
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The wild garden of F. R. Pierson, which won and de- 
served its Gold Medal, was a stunning bit of informal 
desien, with its lily padded pool and blooming shrubs 
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One of the new and 
exclusive Nonik Ice Tea 
Sets. Beautiful and 
economical, Read why. 





Copyright, 1922 





For the New 
Home 


Take your dishes off the table— 
ut them in the sink—press the 
utton—they’re washed! Even 

a = and — 

articles of clothing are washe . 

with equal ease in Sani In-the- Beautiful Glassware 

Sink Electric Dishwasher. ’ 

Sani In-the-Sink is a neat, effi h "i k 

cient, and now-a-days essential t at resists B red age. 


part of the kitchen equipment. It is | 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 











the solution for all of your dishwashing ERVE your summer beverages in Nonik Ice Tea, 
Pigs ta the sak tsell a Lemonade or Water Sets. Made in many styles, 
Just the thing for any home, old colors and decorations. The graceful outward curve 
ornew. And itcostsnomoretoinstall | | near the top of each Nonik glass (a patented feature ) 


than an ordinary, old-fashioned sink. pet Sapler pa 
sy | absorbs shocks and greatly minimizes chipping. There 
Write for the free Illustrated | 


Gentitn ches olin sit ahien! Gentes are styles of Nonik glass available for your home in 
helps you wash the dishes. scores of beautiful designs. 
IMPORTANT 


Chicago Hardware foundry Co. Send for our descriptive Nonik folder. Please mention name of store 


where you trade. 
So 8inkDi h . Di ** 
Dept. 14, 209 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 











ESTD. 1869 
COOKED 


MACARONI 


WITH CHEESE AND MUSHROOM SAUCE 


The Nonik Glassware Corporation 
Mohawk Bldg., 5th Ave. and 21st St., New York 

















No Bathrcom is complete 


Without a 


Hess White Steel 
Medicine Cabinet 
or Lavatory Mirror 


Preferred wherever 
_ good taste 
prevails 


y | 






PURE raserpgooucts 
H. J. HEINZ CO. 


PITTSSOURGH. U.S. A. 
REG. v5 PAT OFF 








Coated inside and out with the best V, | 
rrade of SV ’ WHITE baked P 
egy SNOW Wits om T might safely be said that the use of a 
Pore Jewett Refrigerator is just as much an | COOKED 
This mark example of good taste as the possession of a 


fine rug or a beautiful old tapestry—for good 
taste to be genuine must extend beyond the 


obvious. Thus it is that so many of the A a R NI 


finest homes everywhere are equipped with with Cheese and Mushroom Sauce 
Jewett Refrigerators. 


People who appreciate better than ordinary 





things rejoice in the Jewett food and ice com- HEINZ has developed a new 

partments of glistening white porcelain 14" delicious prepa red food — 

thick—solid, seamless, entirely free from un- oF : 
guarantees it everlastingly against sanitary dirt collecting corners and crevices ready to heat and serve. A 


or flaking. 


and unlike porcelain enamel, free from chip- 
Your money 


ping and cracking. They place high value durum-wheat macaroni 
on the Jewett safe-like walls over 5" thick, 


cracking, blistering 




















back if you ade hv inv c -e rj , 
are not heavily insulated with pure cork and the made by Heinz, cooked with 
pleased. Five perfectly fitted doors. || a specially imported cheese 
sizes — three But these are only the most obvious of the a ~ 
style - : f many points of Jewett superiority. Our new | and an appetizing mush- 
your dealer finely illustrated catalog covers them all. | pins ats F . » 
is n ot. yet We will gladly mail it to you on request. room Ssauceé—a wi onderful 
supplied, P inati 
ep apa tee ink solid porctata The Jewett Refrigerator Company | | combination of food and 
direct. a an eee $23 Chandler @irest, Buflsle, 10.¥. '\flavor. You can serve it 
interior. Branch Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago, | 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal | every da V and for your best 
HESS WARMING & VENTI- || | - she ree 
LATING CO. occasions. Try it; your gro- 


soc 5 ee an Wooo J EWETT Nicer will refund purchase 
Makers of HESS WELDED . n ‘ eit aide P 
Ste ronwaces.”” | I! IRe Only Solid Porcelain Refrigerator: |\|P*'c*'fit fails to please you. 


































































Evergreens for All-Year 
| Beauty and pena 
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kK VERGREENS are the chief reliance of the coun- 


- try home dweller who aims to have his place COSY 
i 


and Inviting all the year 1 und | vergreens seem to 


make special etforts to look their brightest and cheeriest 


when everything els 3 3S bare, 


Suitable for F oundation Planting 


> Juniperus virginiana, 3 4 it. ..@@ $5.00 $10.00 
’ Siberian \rhorvita 2 ; 450 Om) 
2 Retinispora squarrosa suiphurea 
2 ft 5.00 10.00 
> Retmispora uart a Vent 
Z it I st) 10.00 
: lunipers excelsa, | } 4 in) 2 OO 
2 Pinus mughus, | it » 4.00 8.00 
$4 Juniperus communis, 2 ft. spread @ 3.50 14.00 
2 luniperu plitzeriana, | to 2 ft , 41M) 8.00 
4 Juniperu sabina, | t i 2.75 11.00 
22 plant $53.00 


This Entire Foundation Planting for $75 
One-half This Planting for $40 


Desirable Evergreens for 
Specimens or Groupings 


HEMLOCK (CTsuga canadensis) Beautiful either as a speci- 
men or m mass } to 4 ft. $5.50 each pecimens S6 to $25. 
ROSTERS BLUE SPR (Picea pungens glauca Kosteri). 


Makes a beautiful contrast in plantings of hemlock, arborvitae, 
and yew Z it. SY ; ft. $12 each: 4 ft. $14 each; 


4 it. S16 eacl 


SIBERIAN ARBORVITAI Thuya  sibirica Compact 
grow its dark reen folage n ttled light green 2 feet, $4 50 
each 

AUSTRIA) Ee «(Pu austriaca). Valuable where smoke 


} to 4 feet, $6.50 each 
ulvertisement, or send for 
ng these and other collections. 
stock ask for our complete catalog. 


or dust injure 
Order direct trom th 
illustrated folder 


] or gener, il nurse. 


Outpost Nurseries 


RIDGEFIELD, 


cle SCT ibit 


CONN, 


DANBURY ROAD, 
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Garden 


From the New York Flower Show 
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Another gold medal garden at the Flower Show was 
the formal one of John Scheepers, Inc., the largest 
exhibit, containing a great array of tulips 








SN 


{ garden done in the Moorish manner was exhibited 
by the Julius Roehrs Co., and was awarded the Garden 
Club of America’s gold medal 
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A section of the Scheepers garden shows the fine dis- 
play of tulips surrounding formal beds of pansies, in 
the center of which stands a double flowering crab 
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Narcissi, Sulphur Phoenix, 
Yellow and White 
85c Per Dozen; $6 Per 100 


Narcissi, Poeticus Ornatus, 
ite 
60c Per Dozen; $4 Per 100 





Hyacinths, LaGrandesse, 
Pure White 


$2 Per Dozen; $15 Per 100 


Tulips, Keizerkroon, 
Red and Yellow 
75c Per Dozen; $5.50 Per 100 


Grow Flowers Like These 


In Your Home or Garden! 


x Th) OU can not see these Dutch bulbs in bloom 
SYP 4 without feeling a bit of Springtime in your 
& ih my heart. At small cost and practically no effort, 
lets all Winter long you can have pink and blue 
Hyacinths for your dining room table, gorgeous red Tulips 
to brighten up your library and Narcissi to splash odd 
corners with color. In the Spring these flowers will gaily 
bedeck your lawn and add loveliness to the beds and 
borders of your garden. Youwill be both surprised and 
delighted with the wonderful effects you can create. 


They Come From Holland 
the homeland of Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils and 


Crocus. Nowhere else in the world can you ob- 
tain the equal of these specially selected Dutch 
bulbs. Generations of expert breeding have been 
put into their perfection. 


Tulips, Crown of Gold, 
Yellow 
75c Per Dozen; $5.50 Per 100 





No Experience Needed 

All you need to grow these bulbs successfully is a natural 
love of flowers. With Elliott bulbs, success is virtually 
assured. For a few cents:each you can grow flowers 
which would cost you $1 or more a plant at a retail shop. 
Our bulb business is one of the largest in the world. The 
house of Elliott is one of the oldest in the country. No 
money necessary until bulbs are delivered. Money back 
if shipmentis unsatisfactory. Full instructions with 
every order. 


Take Part In Our July 1 Order 


To obtain our special import prices listed in catalog and 
the following exceptional Combination Offers, all orders 
must be in by July 1, when our books close and our per- 
sonal representative goes to Holland to make selections 
from the bulbs of the most famous growers there. Because 
of our extensive business, our prices are most attractive 
and our selection of bulbs the choicest. 


Special Combination Offers 




















A FEW SPECIAL PRICES 
If Ordered Before July 1st 


Exhibition Hyacinths 7 
La Grandesse Pure White $2.00 $15.00 
Grande Blanche Blush White 2.00 15.00 


La Victoire Brilliant Red 2.00 15.00 
Rosea Maxima Delicate Blush 2.20 16.00 
Enchantress Light Blue 2.00 15.00 
City of Haarlem Best Yellow 2.20 16.00 


Second sized Hyacinths in all best 
CGR «5 a » 4 a 6.8 1.60 12.00 
Miniature Hyacinths in separate 


aes. + ke wer 6 eee 75 5.50 
Tulips 
Mon Tresor Yellow 75 «5.50 
Cramoisi Brilliant Scarlet 70 5.00 
Lady Boreel Pure White 75 5.50 
Keizerkroon Red & Yellow 75 5.50 
Rose Grisdelin Beautiful Pink 70 5.00 
Narcissi or Daffodils 
Paper White Monster Sizes 2% 6.50 
GoldenSpurSelect Rich Yellow 90 6.50 
Emperor { Monster Yellow 1.10 8.00 
Empress > Size’ White& Yellow 1.10 8.00 


Von Sion Selected Double Yellow 80 5.50 

Poeticus Ornatus White 60 4.00 

Sulphur Phoenix Yellow & White .85 6.00 
Catalog Lists Many Other Varieties 




















Offer A—$5 Household Selection 
80 imported Dutch bulbs of the finest quality—Tulips, 
Narcissi and Hyacinths unequalled in hardiness and 
beauty; scientifically selected by experts for growth 
indoors. At small cost you can fill your house with 
gorgeous color from Christmas to Easter. 


Offer B—$5 Garden Selection 
A careful selection of 80 of the world’s choicest Dutch 
bulbs—Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi and Crocus so ex- 
quisitely perfect that when they bloom in your garden 
next Spring they will be an unfailing delight to you 
and your neighbors. 
Prices for larger quantities and wider varieties range from $10 to $100. 


Fascinating Bulb Catalog Free 
It lists thousands of varieties, many reproduced in natural colors, 
and gives full instructions how to obtain the best results. For 


Catalog or Special Combination Offers, write or use the coupon. 
No money needed now. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


513 Magee Bldg. =ST48USHED Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Our bulb business is one of the largest in the world. 





What Customers Say 


**I want to thank you for the most magnificent lot of 
flowers that ever graced my home in Winter months. 
They were admired by every one who saw them. 
Nearly every bulb sent up a magnificent flower, then 
one or even two smal'er blooms; they were wonder- 
fal.’ ’—J.A.G., Huntington, W.Va. 


**I feel duty bound to tell you about my Tulip bulbs. 
They have surpassed my Sepestatione in every way 
The colors are marvelous.’’—M. -, Greenwich, C t. 


‘*The Tulips which I got from you were the most beau- 
tiful I have ever seen. I had bulbs from three differ- 
ent firms and your bulbs were twice the size and 
beauty of any of theothers. Three of your Tulips grew 
36 inches tall."’"—Mrs. G.D., Bristol, Va. 

**I planted twelve white Narcissi bulbs in a bow! Oct. 
28th and on Thanksgiving Day eight of the feurteen 
clusters of blossoms were open, with six more to come. 
They are in their glory now (Dee, 1), standing 24 in- 
ches above the top of the Kk, ‘tiling the air with 

their fragrance.’ "--Mrs. . Marshfield, Mass. 
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Elliott Nursery Co. 


Established 35 Vous 
513 Magee Bldg. 


Please put me down for [ 
of Imported Dutch Bulbs. 


Please send me your new Bulb Catalog. 


= 


F ittsburgh, Pa. 
| Offer A; 0 Offer B 
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From the New York Flower Show 
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new In oO rinkler Another view of the Scheepers exhibit shows, beyond the 
central fountain, the bronze figure against its background 

of cedars, the vine covered lattice and rose arches 
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Both noz- 
zles can be 
directed on 
one spot, 
with any 
kind of 
stream 
Ideal for 
shrubs, etc 


Covers circie any size up to 85 
ft. in diameter, farther than any 
other sprinkler 


water 


Both nozzles can be adjusted to 
water any long strip besides walks 
or curb, without “slopping over” 


where 


Or in one operation you can The first prize winner among the private growers, the 
spray the flowers and give the exhibit of William Boyce Thompson of Yonkers, N.Y., 
shrubs a good soaking And for cor Andrew Strachan, gardener, was a riot of bloom 


CATT 


ners and odd 
shaped 
places, you 
ou an use both 
»ozzles with 
fine spray 


ow with Rain King—the new 
wonder sprinkler you can water 


any lawn, large or small, easic 

quicker and better Rain King is bette 

than the best revolving sprinkler It . 

throws water farther on a lower pres 

sure. The stream can be regulated wan ] 

It is better than the best stationary 

sprinkler It puts water anywhere y« nakes it instantly either whirling or 

want it! It is better than the best hos« stationary 

nozzle for it throws water—either coarse Rain King is a sturdy double-barreled 

or fine or both—in any two different affair, machined with watch-like preci- 

directions at one time sion. Yet it is so simple any child can 
run it. Made of solid brass wherever 

Rain King is more than a combinatior corrosion might injure it and is fully 

of them all It does things none « guaranteed 3.50 at your dealer's or: 

them can do and more than all com sent direct for the same price, with 

bined A simple turn of the set screw postage prepaid. 

; 
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Descriptive felder mailed free on request. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, Roosevelt Road, Chicago, II. 


} years making quality products 


Rain King Poe 


The Bobbink & Atkins exhibit, a gold medal winner, 
| he Best Sprinkler Mae contained a temple d’amour that was massed about 
with raci Ps lacs } ; 


acacias, roses, lilacs and flowering peaches 




















The Peerless Dozen offered below is just what the name implies. 


and effectiveness. 
healthy, vigorous growers and free bloomers. 
otherwise specified. 


‘6 a Te 
Peerless” Dozen Cannas 
unequalled by any other combination of twelve varieties for intrinsic worth 


Each variety stands prominent in its color, and all are 
All have green foliage unless 








It is 


CHEERFULNESS. Bright deep 
orange, broadly bordered golden- 
yellow; 31/4 ft. 

CITY OF PORTLAND, Bright rosy- 
pink, very free; 3!) ft. 35¢ each; 
$3.50 per doz; $25.00 per 100. 
EUREKA. The best white, large 


substantial flowers; 4! ft. 


GOLDEN EAGLE. A grand clear 
golden-yellow; 4 ft. 50c each; $5.00 
per doz; $35.00 per 100. 


MRS. ALFRED CONARD. Large, 
exquisite salmon-pink, one of the 
finest Cannas grown; 4 ft. 35c each; 


$3.50 per doz; $25.00 per 100. 
ORANGE BEDDER. Wonderful 


bright orange with scarlet infusion; 
4\4 ft. 

SURPASSE REVERCHON. Large 
bright cochineal-red with light 


bronze foliage; 41 ft. 35c each; 
$3.50 per doz; $25.00 per 100. 





HARMONY. Large geranium red, 
bronze foliage; 31% ft. 35c each; 
$3.50 per doz; $25.00 per 100. 


THE GEM. 


cultivation; 4/4 ft. flowers; 5 ft. 


Hy season. 


| Dreer’s Garden Book for 1923 


Describes many other choice varieties of Cannas, including some 
splendid novelties. It also offers all the worth while new and stand 
ard varieties of roses, especially prepared stock for out-door plant- 
ing, as well as a full line of Dahlias, Gladioli, Hardy Perennials, 
Hardy Shrubs and Vines, Water Lilies, etc. Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds: Lawn Grass and Agricultural Seeds, Garden Requisites, etc. 
Illustrated with eight color plates and hundreds of photo-engravings, 
it is a valuable reference book of 224 pages and is sent free to any- 
if one mentioning this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Straw-yellow dotted 
crimson; 4!4 ft. 35c each; $3.50 


METEOR. Magnificent deep red; per doz; $25.00 per 100. 
5 ft. THE PRESIDENT. The greatest 
SURPRISE. The brightest red in red bedder, very large brilliant 


All the above are supplied in strong pot plants that will begin to flower early in the 


Price except where otherwise noted, 25c each; $2.50 per doz; $15.00 per 100 


714-716 Chestnut Street, 
































Garden Full 
Dahlias 
Fa 3 50 


New and Rare 


Exhibition Dahlias 


Few flowers, whether used for 
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garden decoration or principally 
for cut blooms ro decorate the 
home, are as responsive to simple garden culture as our Modern 
Dahlia. It has made wonderful advancement in size of bloom, habit of 
growth and profuse blooming qualities. 

In order to further its now great popularity, we are offering this 


collection of 
12 Dahlia Tubers for $3.50 


—one each of 12 distinct varieties, not labelled, which if purchased 
separately according to name would cost not less than $10.00. 
Order Your Tubers Now so as to have them ready to plant any 
time after the tenth of May or when all danger of frost is past. 
Mail this advertisement, or present at our store, with Check, Money 
Order, Cash or Stamps, and secure this exceptional collection, sent pre- 
paid to any point in the United States. 


Our 25th Anniversary Seed Annual sent on request. 


Yarmpp Walter 


30-32 Barclay St., New York City 
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‘The Delight of a 
Perennial Garden 


ERENNIALS are dependable for flowers in the garden 

and as cut flowers for indoor decoration. In endless 

variety of form, color and fragrance, their flowers are 
borne in gorgeous profusion from early Spring to Autumn 
frost. Each year they come up of themselves with an ever in- 
creasing luxuriance. 
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; Think of your joy in their cheerful companionship in your own garden- 
rhis year have flowers. There is so much sentiment and charm in bouquets 
you yourself have picked, whether for your own pleasure, or as gifts for friends 
° 
An Opportunity 


We have a Special Offer of a 20-foot Perennial border 
with planting plan, for $12.50. It will bring you the pleasures 
of an Old-fashioned Garden at a most reasonable cost. Order 
direct from this advertisement and ask for our complete cata- 
logue H. and Special Ofer Folder. 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenton, NA 
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hand mowers 


medium size. 
HW 


Ideal 


403 Kalamazoo 


New York, 13-19 Hud 
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Power 


price and lustrated literature 
Lawn Mower Company 

} rman 

St., Lansing, Michigan 

son St Chicago, 11 E 


caiers tn 
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i Principal Lilies 


Ideal 30-ine 
a 30-inch swat 
from 6 to 7 


h mow é 
and mows 
acres a day 
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IDEAL 


Power Lawn Mowers 


AINTENANCE of a park-like lawn 
need not be a source of great expense, 
when one man with an Ideal Power Mower 
can do the work of from three to five with 


The operator need not be a mechanic. 
An unskilled laborer can do perfect work. 
Consider the saving in wages and you will 
understand why an Ideal Power Mower 
quickly pays for itself even on lawns of 


Harrison St. 
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House & Garden 


A_ disease resulting 
from Fusicladium pyri- 
num causes the pear to 
harden and split in all 
directions 


SPRAYS FOR GARDEN INSECTS 


NSECTS and disease continue to 

menace man’s food supply. Millions 
of dollars are annually lost through 
these ever encroaching pests. They not 
only swoop down upon the farmer, but 
they also worry the backyard agricul- 
turist and the window gardener. The 
prolificness and variety of form of 
these two classes are amazing. In fact 
every imaginable kind of injury can be 
found. 

Of insects, the most common types 


of pests fall into two classes based 
upon their food requirements. The 
biting or gnawing species are those 


which actually masticate and swallow 
some portion of the solid substance of 
the plant as the wood, bark, leaves, 
flower, or fruit. These are most readily 
destroyed with poisons which may be 
safely applied to the leaves or outer 
part of the plant where they will be 
swallowed by the insect 
with its food. The 
other class are the suck- 
ing insects. These grad- 
ually injure the plant 
by reducing its vitality 
as they extract the 
juices either from stem, 
leaf, or fruit. They 
do not touch the outer 
part of the plant, but 
insert a sharp pointed 
beak thru the outer 
layer of plant cells in- 
to the inner soft succu- 
lent tissues. For this 
type only those sub- 
stances which will act 
externally on _ their 
bodies as caustics, or 
which will smother or 
stifle them by closing 


The corn smut is one of the most 

destructive of fungi attacking 

corn and produces a_ swollen 
tumorlike growth 


Mycosphaerella 


causes the destruction of 
strawberry leaves 
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their breathing pores, are effective. In 
addition both classes can, under certain 
restricted conditions, be controlled with 
poisonous fumes. 

On the other hand the assemblage 
of disease fungi is enormous. Such 
destructive parasites depend upon the 
living plant for food, and number, 
among others, the mildews, rusts, rots, 
molds, and smuts. In general they can 
be controlled by spraying. 

Humid atmospheric conditions and 
much rainfall are exceptionally favora- 
ble for the growth and spread of the 
diseases. In spraying, the fundamental 
point is that it is a preventive and not 
a curative. When a disease is once es- 
tablished it can not usually be elimi- 
nated by spraying. To be most 
effective the fungicide must be applied 
before infection takes place. 

The most important chemicals used 
in the checking of dis- 
eases are the com- 
pounds of copper and 
sulphur. Copper _it- 
self haslong since been 
recognized as the 
deadly enemy of plant 
life, traces being often 
sufficient for the com- 
plete destruction of 
algae, tiny microscopic 


fragariae 


plants, commonly 
found in reservoirs and 
water mains. 

The most well 
known fungicide is 
Bordeaux mixture 
which consists of a 


solution of copper sul- 
phate with milk of lime. 
A stock solution is pre- 
(Cont. on page 168) 
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The bean blight attacks all parts 

of the bean; on the pod it pro- 

duces spreading, discolored, 
watery spots 
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The greenhouse portion is 18 feet wide and 33 long. 
snug little glass garden which holds no end of floral pleasurements. 


The Most Greenhouse 


By saying the least money we mean the least, consistent 
with undiminished efficiency and assured attractiveness. 
Just for identification sake, we call it the Number Two 
House. 

Here is one attached to what was formerly a children’s 
playhouse, and now is a garden tea house with its glass 
door opening alluringly right into the glass enclosed gar- 





& Burnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 





Eastern Factory: Western Factory: Canadian Factory: Irvington, New York Philadelphia Chicago Little Bldg. 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. New York 30 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bidg. Cont. Bank Bidg. Boston—11 

~/ WY see Cleveland K Cit Denver Toronto _— 
Ks: Pees Y YO GD 407 Ulmer Bldg. Commerce Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. Harbor Comm. Bldg sy) 

REG [p»5 Pe . == | 
San, WY WE _~. Fe Iii) 
PEGS) y W, SSS {\ CY iy / . ; Wy <<) \ Op Vj, hy 
Set SO, abe Si ine WE ae, FAO <P) 
laewen ee iz ZA i gees iW 2 WO \ / ———\ hor N 
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Just a nice 


For the Least Money 


den. In this No. 2 Greenhouse with its straight eave, we 
have simplified all parts of it so that the completed build 
ing including the foundation, will cost you from 20 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. less than our curved eaved one. Ii 
that sounds interesting, you may incline to send for a 
new booklet just published, called “The Most Greenhouse 
for the Least Money.” 


















Our Catalog 
“‘The World’s Best 
Dahlias’’ 
tells the plain truth about 
the very best new creda- 
tions and standard varie- 


ties. 

Beautifully illustrated. 
Eight pages in natural 
colors. 


Write to-day for 


free copy 
See natural color re- 
production of “BETTY 


AUSTIN” and 15 other 
varieties in our new cata- 
log. 





New Cactus Dahlia: Betty Austin 


The absolutely perfect Cactus Dahlia. Note the splendid form and stem 
in the illustration. Color—yelloy,; at base of petal, blending to rosy carmine 
and rose yellow at tip; reflex rose. A most beautiful and distinctive color 


combination, that makes it a best seller. Early, free and continuous bloomer: 


always full to the center. 
6 for $25.00 


Strong Roots $5.00 each 
Peacock yee" ‘« T)ahlias 
An enviable position 


One hundred (100) acres grown in 1923. 
rity of our stock by 


3 for $13.50 


We are the largest Dahlia Growers in the World. 
made possible only by the appreciation of the Superio 
satisfied customers. 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS, P.0. Berlin, N. J. 






























They are guaranteed to bloom or your 
money will be refunded. 


Don't plant just roses, those 
without a guarantee. They may 
have had indifferent care in the be- 
ginning—improper exposure and 
careless packing for shipment, 
any of which may fatally weaken 
the plant. 


Plant Conard Star Roses—the roses 
that are guaranteed by rose specialists 
with over 50 years experience. Every 
rose we ship has been prepared with 
infinite pains to give you the utmost 
in rose satisfaction—this through every 
stage of its development and shipment 
We send cultural directions which as- 
sure success. 

The variety of each Conard Rose is easily 
told in your garden by a durable celluloid 

star tag. Conard roses are the only 
roses in existence with this feature— 
the only roses guaranteed to bloom. 


Send TO-DAY for complete Catalogue 
showing twelve choice roses in natural 
colors. 

Jones Co. 
Robt, Pyle, Pres. 


West Grove, Pa. 

















An Amazin 
This Attractive 
Lincoln Wren House 


—————— 


Here is im unt sally attractive bird house—that 
only wrens can use, 





It looks like a miniature log 


| cabin It is made of wood, tinted a soft brown col 
or that attracts the wren; and has a substantial, 
| weatherproot wood root. 
‘The song of the wren is melodious and flutelike— 
its amusing ways make it a favorite with everyone. 


It destroys large numbers of obnoxious insects; it 
never hesitates to attack dogs, cats, swallows, and 
other birds when they near its habitation, But it is 
astonishing!) 1! endl, to human beings. 
The Lincoln Wren House can only be inhabited by 
the wren—and it is built to especially attract them. 
In appearance it is the equal of wren houses cost 
ing five to seven dollars. And yet because we build 
ind ship knocked-down, 
in a form that any child can quickly put together— 
we are able to sell this attractive bird house for 


in tremendous quantities 


only $1.00—prepaid. (West of Denver and Cana- 
da $1.25.) 

Here al | | advan 
om al 

Ate - ' repay any at 
give the 

‘ >I now for each Lin Wr tH 1 wan 

lal e of 

lf i b - 

I 





John Lloyd W right, Ine., 
703 N. Wells St., 
Chicago. 





pon—and | ee 
mail it in a RE a Cr 
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LINCOLN WAENHOUSE 


MANUFACTURED ev JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT wc CHICAGO 





| 1 | 1 Wy I 
rintyaur iT’: 
name and Gentlemer . ee 
ldress - Please mail at once [ ] Lincoln Wren 
addre were 
. Enclosed is $1.00 for each wren house 
plainly on ered a ve shown. It is understood that 
> sill refund this mount if for at y reason I am 
this cou- lelighted with the value 








House & Garden 





Most of the ladybird beetles are harm- 
less, even beneficial, but the squash 
ladybird is an exception to the rule 


Sprays For Garden Insects 


(Continued from page 166) 


pared by dissolving copper sulphate at 
the rate of one pound to a gallon of 
water. One pound of stone lime (cal- 
cium oxide) is then slaked with one 
gallon of water, the water being slowly 
added with constant stirring so that the 
lime is not “drowned”, As soon as a 
paste is formed the rest of the remain- 
ing water is added. These two prepara- 
tions are kept separated and carefully 
corked. When required one part of the 
copper solution is stirred with 40 parts 
of water. A final addition of one part 
of lime is then made. When correctly 
made, the mixture, which must be dark 
blue in color, consists of a solution and 
a precipitation. The latter is insolu- 
ble basic copper, the former is calcium 
sulphate. For the more delicate plants 
an excess of lime is advisable; this 
does no harm, and may prevent burn- 
ing. In fact it is always best to test 
the mixture, which 
should always be 
freshly made before 
use, for free coppe 
This can easily be done 
by pouring a few drops 
of the concentrated 
solution of potassium 
ferro cyanide into a i 
glass containing the | 
mixture and if a red- 
dish brown precipitate 
is formed, it is a sign 
that more lime must 
be added. 

Another much fav- 
ored and very effective 








The cucumber beetle is a 
tiny bug fond of potatoes is practically as effi 
especially 


fungicide is the lime sulphur solution. 
It is not only practical but also efficient. 
One pound of fresh stone lime is slaked 
with vigorous stirring until one gallon 
of water has been added. Then add 
two pounds of flower of sulphur (or 
finely ground sulphur) and boil the 
mixture for one hour. Strain out the 
lumps and dilute every part with 9 of 
water. This fungicide is best sprayed 
while still warm, and it should only be 
used before the foliage has appeared or 
after it has fallen. In the summer, 
when the tree is in its prime, the mix- 
ture should be diluted with 40 parts of 
water. Then it also acts as a contact 
insecticide. 

Contact insecticides, as such, are of 
very diverse origin. They kiil the in- 
sect by coming in direct external contact 
with the animal. But only those are 
controlled which are more or less tender. 
As these substances are easily available 

and are often of service 
against sucking insects, 
they have received 
much prominence. 

The most common 
are the kerosene emul- 
sions, tobacco extracts 

» and the above men- 
* tioned lime sulphur. 
) The extract of tobacco, 
which is usually a so- 
lution of nicotine sul- 
phate, cannot be readily 
prepared at home. But 
the kerosene emulsion 
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(Cont. on page 170) 





For the small flower, vegetable or fruit garden the hand-sprayer és an 
indispensable bit of equipment. With it isolated plants that are affected 
may easily be reached and thoroughly fumigated 
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May, 192 
Mark Twain Said: 


‘A great, great deal has been 
said about the weather, but 
very little has ever been done.” 


F Mr. Clemens had known 

about the modern Cornell 
Irrigation Systems for gardens 
and lawns, his whimsical re- 
mark would have lost some of 
its pointedness. 


Nowadays something zs done 
about the weather and much 
of the disappointment attend- 
ant with trying to make a gar- 
den or lawn grow is a thing of 
the past. For Cornell systems 
actually do give you rain 
when and where you want it. 


Weare prepared to make com- 
plete surveys and submit plans 
and specifications covering 
the installation of piping sys- 
tems and pumping units. 
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The coupon, or a postal or letter 

will bring a complete descriptive . 

booklet describing the Cornell oF Z| 
plan of garden or lawn care, with- 


out obligation. Systems of Irrigation 
W. G. Cornell Company 


Plumbing—Heating—Lighting 
1 Union Square, New York City ’ 


W. G. Cornell 
1 Union Square 
New York City 


Send me _ today 

free of charge, your 

illustrated booklet  de- 

an scribing in detail the Cor- 
, nell System of Irrigation. 


BGR icsicce 
Chicago Baltimore Philadelphia Address - goin acne coped 
tet ell Newark Norfolk -" 
Kansas City Boston St. Louis F 
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America 
The Rose of the Century 


Sensation of the New York 
1923 
Show. 
Color: Absolutely pure rose- 
pink. The fragrance is unsur- 
passed. 3 year old, dormant 
plants, $2.50 each, $25.00 a 
dozen. 


For May 
also have pot plants growing in 
pots. Same prices. 


Catalog on request. Men- 
tion House & Garden. 


Charles H. Totty | 


Madison 





International Flower 
Awarded Gold Medal. 


Immediate delivery. 


25 Darwins of 25 Varieties 


625 top size highest quality bulbs in 25 of the finest 
named varieties of Darwins, Made up especially for us 
in Holland, 

Here is the most possible tulip joy for the money, 

No one puts out anything like it in value and satisfaction. 


Good Until July 25 Only 


All orders must be in by July 25th. 

No orders will be taken for this very special offer after 
that date. 

New Ten-Ten Import bulb book now ready with its 
early ordering price advantages, 

Send at once for it. 





and June delivery we 


Afulius Roehrs Co 
At The Sign of The Tree 
Box 60 Rutherford N.J. 








Company 


Headquarters for 
Novelty Plants 





New Jersey 
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The Gladiolus is one of the most 
satisfactory flowers grown an 
there is no reason why every fam- 
ily cannot enjoy this grand flower 
—it is as easy to grow as the 
potato. 

Bloom from July to frost if you 
plant a few bulbs each month from 

t April to July. 
—.-— = For TWO DOLLARS we will 
Xy send 50 Bulbs of our Grand Prize 
Lg ‘“ Mixture, which covers every con- 
ceivable shade in the Gladiolus 
Kingdom. 
Each year we sell thousands of 
a these bulbs and have received 
numerous testimonials as to their 
” merits. 
Simple cultural directions in package 
/ ORDER YOUR BULBS NOW s50 as to 
have them to plant when you begin 
making your garden. 
Mall thie advertisement, or present at our store, with Check, Money 
Order, Cash or Stamps, and secure this splendid collection, sent prepaid 
to any point in the U. S. east of the Mississippi. For points West and 
Canada add 25¢—($2.25). 


Our 1923 Spring Seed Annual sent on request. 


Sizmp Gale 


30-32 Barclay St., H. G. New York City 















BIRD 
BATHS 


This is one of our 
large collection ot 
bird baths. 


cotta, cement and 


In terra 


solid stone. Prices 








range from $5.00 






upwa rds. 


We will be glad to 
send you our booklet 


of garden orna- 





ments, upon request. 


aorbone 


Italian cArts and cAntiques 
342 Boylston Street 
BOSTON 
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for$2.00 
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The asparagus beetle is a quarter 
of an inch long, and bluish black 
with green spots 


| Sprays ForG 
(Continued f 


cient besides being the standard insecti- 
cide. The use of kerosene itself ap- 
plied at the rate of one ounce to 15 
square feet of water surface, has proved 
a very effective means of controlling 
the mosquito. An insecticide for the 
control of scale insects can be made by 
heating two ounces of soap in a pint of 
water. When dissolved one quart of 
petroleum is added to the hot solution 
and the whole shaken or churned until 
a perfect emulsion is formed. This is 
then diluted with 9 parts of water. For 
ordinary insects the solution is diluted 
with 15 parts of water, and for the 
control of soft bodied plant lice this 
spray is diluted with 20 parts of water. 
The application of the kerosene, or in 
fact of any oil, should be just sufficient 
to wet the plant without allowing it 
to run down and collect in puddles. 
Unless this precaution is taken the plant 
may be seriously injured. 

The harm done by masticating in- 
sects in the various stages of their life 
cycle to the plant is far more noticeable 
and often very injurious so that they 
have to be controlled by food poisons. 
The most important of these are the 
arsenical compounds which have sup- 
planted, practically, all other suh- 
stances. Of these, arsenate of lead and 


arsenite of lime are much safer to use 
The former 


than the older Paris green. 
is prepared by com- 
bining three parts of 
crystallized arsenate of 
soda with seven parts 
of crystallized acetate 
of lead in water. These 
substances, when pul- 
verized, readily unite 
and form a white pre- 
cipitate of lead arsenate 
which is kept more 
easily in suspension in 





Canker worms are particularly 
destructive in apple orchards in 
the Fall 


arden Insects 
rom page 168) 


most delicate plant at a strength vary- 
ing from one to five ounces of this 
combined weight to two gallons of 
water. 

The arsenite of lime is prepared by 
first boiling one ounce of white arsenic 
with four ounces of sodium carbonate 
in half a pint of water for 20 minutes 
or until dissolved. One ounce of this 
stock solution, which will keep in- 
definitely, is poured into 8'% gallons 
of water in which has been previously 
mixed three ounces of freshly slaked 
lime. This arsenate of lime can be used 
for ordinary spraying. The greatest 
care should always be exercised in pre- 
paring these arsenical stock solutions 
and afterwards in keeping them plainly 
labeled to prevent their being mistaken 
for some other substance. 

The fumigation of growing stock, 
although not exactly rare, is more or 
less restricted to certain regions and to 
special cases. In spite of the fact that 
it is the most thorough method for the 
control of scales, thrips, aphids, etc., it 
has not been generally adopted, first 
because of the deadly poisonous nature 
of the hydrocanic acid gas, secondly 
because of its disastrous effects on tender 
plants if improperly used, and thirdly 
because of its cumbersome procedure 
requiring considerable skill. Then, too, 
it occasionally happens that some plants 

appear to have been 
™, injured although the 
\ correct dosage was 
given and the condi- 
tions were favorable 
for application. Prob- 
ably the most impor- 
tant use of this gas is 
as a means of control- 
ling insect pests in 
greenhouses and cold 
frames as well as fu- 
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water than any other 
poison. It can be used 
without injury to the 
foliage of even the 


The potato 
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The leaf louse is a strict 
beans, beets, peas, celery, 
and horse-radish. It can 


of the most familiar and 
devastating insects Dr. E. Bave 





migating nursery stock 
about to be sent to 
other localities. 


beetle is one 


} 
“s mA 
vegetarian, liking especially 


asparagus, onions, rhubarb 
be killed by spraying with 








“Black Leaf 40” tobacco extract 








